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KING RICHARD II. 

THIS history comprises little more than the two last years 
of this prince. The action of the drama begins with Boling- 
broke's appealing the Duke of Norfolk, on an accusation of liigh 
treason, which fell out in the year 1398; and it closes with the 
murder of King Richard at Pomfret-castle, towards the end of 
the year 1400, or the beginning of the ensuing year. Theobald, 

It is evident from a passage in Camden's AnnaU, that there was 
an old play on the subject of Richard the Second ; but I know 
not in what language. Sir Gillie Merick, who was concerned in 
the hare-brained business of the Earl of Essex, and was hanged 
for it, with the ingenious Cuife, in 1601, is accused, amongst 
other things, ** quod exoletam tragcetliam de tragicft abdicatione 
regis Ricardi Secundi in publico theatro coram conjuratis dat& 
pecunia agi cur&sset." 

I have since met with a passage in my Lord Bacon, which 
proves this play to have been in English. It is in the arraign- 
ments of Cuffe and Merick, Vol. IV, p. 412, of Mallet's edition : 
•* The afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, with a g^at com- 
pany of others, that aften^ards were all in the action, had pro- 
cured to be played before them the play of deposing King Pichard 
the Stfcopf//— when it was told him by one of the players, that 
the play was o/t/, and they should have loss in playing it, because 
few would come to it, there was forty shillings extraordinary 
given to play, and so thereupon played it was." 

It may be worth inquiry whether some of the rhyming parts of 
the present play, which Mr. Pope thought of a diflierent hand, 
might not be borrowed from the old one. Certainly, however, 
the general tendency of it must have been very different; since, 
as Dr. Johnson observes, there are some expressions in this of 
Shakspeare, which strongly inculcate the doctrine oi indefeasible 
right. Farmer. 

Bacon elsewhere glances at the same transaction: " And for 
your comparison with Richard II, I see you follow the example 
of them that brought him, upon the stage, and into print in ^een 
Elizabeth's timer Works, Vol. IV, p. 278. The partizans of 
Essex had, therefore, procured the publication as well as the 
acting of this play. JI. White. 

It is probable, I think, that the play which Sir Gilly Merick 
procured to be represented, bore the title of Henry IV, and 
nut of Richard II. 

Camden calls it — ** exoletam tragoediam de tragic^ abdicatione 
regis Ricardi Secundi ;" and (Lord Bacon in his account of The 
Effect of that vihich parted at the arraignment of Merick and 
others) says : «* That the afternoon before the rebellion, Merick 
had procured to be played before them, the play of deposing King 
Eichard the Second.^ But in a more particular account of the 
proceeding against Merick, which is printed in the State Trials^ 
Vol. VII, p. 60, the matter is stated thus : «• The story of Henry 
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/r, being set forth in a play, and in that play there being set 
forth the killing of the king upon a stage ; the Friday before. Sir 
Gilly Merick and some others of the earl's train having an humour 
to see a play, they must needs have The Play of Henry IV. The 
players told them that was stale ; they should get nothing by play- 
ing that ; but no play else would serve : and Sir Gilly Merick gives 
forty shillings to Philip* the player to play this, besides whatso- 
ever he could g^t." 

Augustine Philippe* was one of the patentees of the Globe play- 
house with Shahpeare, in 1603 ; but the play here described was 
certainly not Shakspeare's Henry IV, as that commences above 
a year ailer the death of Richard, lynuhitt. 

This play of Shakspeare was first entered at Stationers' HaU 
by Andrew Wise, Aug. 29, 1597. Steevens. 

It was written, I imagine, in the same year. Malone. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Richard the Second. 

Edmund o/'Langley, (/ttArf o/* York;? , ^ ^t i- 
T u rt- * rk V 4\ . * > uncle9 to the ktng. 

John 0/ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; 3 ^ 

Henry, sumamed Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford, son to 

John o/" Gaunt; afitrwarda king Henry IV. 

Duke o/'Aumerle,^ son to the duke of York. 

Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Duke o/" Surrey. 

Earl o/" Salisbury. Earl Berkley.* 

Bushy, \ 

Bagot^ > creatures to king Richard. 

Green, * 

Earl of Northumberland: 

Henry Percy, his son. 

Lord Ross.^ Lord Willoughby. Lord Fitzwater. 

Bihhofi o/* Carlisle. Abbot 0/^ Westminster. 

Lord marfihal; and another lord. 

Sir Pierce o/Exton. Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Cafitain of a band of Welchmen, 

Queen to king Richard. 
Duchess o/'Gloster. 
Duchess of York. 
Lady attending on the queen, 

Lordsy heraldsy offcersy soldiers^ tivo gardeners^ keeper^ 
messenger^ grooniy and other attendants, 

SCENE, 

Diftpersedly in England and Wales. 

1 Duke of Aiimerle,] Aumerle, or Aumale, is the French for 
whatve now call Alhetnarle^ which is a town in Normandy. The 
old liistorians generally u^e the French title. Steevens. 

2 Earl Berkle ■ It ought to be Lord Berkley. There was no 
Earl Berkley till some ages after. Steevens. 

3 Lort P.(>ss ] Now spelt Roos, one of the Duke of Rutland's 
titles. Steevens. 
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ACT I.....SCENE I. 

London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter EJng Richard, attended; John of Gaunt, and 

other JVbblea^ vnth him. 

K, Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-honour'd Lancaster^ 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band,^ 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son; 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal^ 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Gaunt, I have, my liege. 

K, Rich. I'ell me moreover, hast thou sounded hin)^ 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 
Or worthily, as a good subject should. 
On some known ground of treachery in him? 

* — thy oath and band,] When these public challenges were 
accepted, each combatant found a pledge for his appearance at 
the time and place appointed. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B« 
IV, c. iii, St. 3 : 

" The day was set, that all might understand, 
" And pledges pawn'd the same to keep arieht." 
The old copies read band instead of ifond. The rormer is right. 
So, in The Com,edy of Errors: 

" My master is arrested on a band'* Steevens. 
Band and Bond were formerly synonymous. See note q?pw T\v« 
Comedy of Errors^ Act IV, sc. ii. Maione. 
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Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argu- 
ment, — 
On some apparent danger seen in him^ 
Aim'd at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

JT Kich. Then call them to our presence; face to foce^ 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser, and the accused, freely speak:— 

[Kxeunt some Attend. 
High-stomach'd are they both, and full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

JRc'tnter Attendants, vnth Boling broke and Norfolk. 

Baling, May many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Mr. Each day still better other's happiness; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

JT. Fich. VVe thank you both: yet one but flatters us. 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason.-— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

hoHttg, First, (heaven be the record to my speech !) 
In the devotion of a subject's love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince^ 
And free from other misbegotten hate. 
Come I appellant to this princely presence.— 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I speak, 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 
Or my divine soullbiswer it in heaven. 
Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant; 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live ; 
Since, the more fair and crystal is the sky, 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor's name stufl* I thy throat; 
And wish, (so please my sovereign) ere 1 move. 
What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn* sword may- 
prove. 

JSTor, Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal : 

8 «_ right-dravm — ] Drawn in a right or just cause. 

yohnsou. 
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'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot, that must be coolfd for this. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast, 
As to be hush'd, and nought at all to say : 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech; 
Which else would post, until it had return'd 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 
Setting aside his high blood's royalty. 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him; 
Call him — a slanderous coward, and a villain : 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds; 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
' Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable* 
Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Mean time, let this defend my loyalty,-— 
By all itiy hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boiling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my 
gage. 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except: 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then stoop; 
By that, and all the rites of knighthood else. 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

J\/or, 1 take it up ; and, by that sword I swear^ 



^ — inhabitable,'] That is, not habitable, uninhabitable. 

yohnton. 
Ben Jonson uses the word in the same sense in his Catiline: 

** And pour'd on some inhabitable place." 
Again, in Taylor the water-poet's Short Relation of a long Jour- 
ney, 8cc. ** — there stands a strong castle, but the town is all 
spoil' d, and almost inhabitable by the late lamentable troubles." 

Steevens. 
So also, Braithwaite, in his Survey of Histories, 1614 : " Others, 
in imitation of some valiant knights, have frequeat^d d'^^^xN.^ -ajcw^ 
inhabited provinces." Malone- 
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Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my ahoulderi 
I '11 answer thee in any fair degree. 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial: 
And, when I mount; alive may I not light. 
If I be traitor, or unjustly fight! 

jr. Rich, What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's 
charge ? 
It must be great, that can inherit us^ 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling, Look, what 1 speak my life shall prove it 
true;— 
That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thousand nobles. 
In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers; 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments,* 
Like a false traitor, and injurious villain. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove,-— 
Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey'd by English eye,— 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land. 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and Spring, 
Further I say r— and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life, to make all this goody— 
That he did plot the duke of Gloster's death;* 
Suggest his soon-'believing adversaries;^ 

f — that can inherit iw StcJ To inherit is no more than to 
possess, though such a use of the word may be peculiar to Shak* 
speare. Again, m Borneo and Juliet, Act I« sc. ii: 
«* " such delight 

<* Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
" Inherit at my house." Steevens. 
See Vol. II, p. 108, n. 4. Maione. 

• for lewd emfioytnents/; Levjd here signifies viicked. It 

is so used in many ot our old statutes. Maione. 
It sometimes signifies — iule. 
Thus, in King Richard HI: 

** But you must trouble him with levsd complaints." Steevens. 

9 — the duke (f Gloster's death/] Thomas of Woodstock, the 
youngest son of Edward III ; who was murdered at Calais, in 
1397. Maione. 

See Froissart's Chronicle, Vol. II, cap. CC.xxvi. Steevens. 

1 Suggest his soon-believing adversaries;'] i.e. prompt, set them 
on by injurious hints. Thus, in The Tempest: 

" They *11 take suggestion, as a cat laps milk.*' Stecwen^, 
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• 

And, consequently, like a traitor coward, 

Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams of blood: 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me, for justice, and rough chastisement; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

JT. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars !-^ 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to this? 

^or. O, let my sovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 
Till I have told this slander of his blood,' 
How God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 

K, Rich, Mowbray, impartial are our eyes, and ears: 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, 
(As he is but my father's brother's son) 
Now by my sceptre's awe^ I make a vow. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul; 
He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou ; 
Free speech, and fearless, I to thee allow. 

J^or, Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart. 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 
Disburs'd I duly to his highness' soldiers: 
The other part rcserv'd I by consent; 
For that my sovereign liege was in my debty 
Upon remainder of a dear account, . 
Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : 
Now swallow down that lie.— For Gloster's death, — ■■ 
I slew him not; but, to my own disgrace. 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case.— 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 
The honourable father to my foe. 
Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul : 
But, ere I last receiv'd the sacrament, 

3 — — this slander of his bloody"] i. e. this reproach to bis ances- 
try. Steevens. 

3 fjiy sceptre's awe—] The reverence due to my sceptre. 

VOL VUI. B ' 
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I did confess it ; and exactly begg'd 

Your grace's pardon, and, I hope, I had it. 

This is my fault : As for the rest appeal'd, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor's foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber'd in his bosom: 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K, Rich, Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me; 
Let 's purge this choler without letting blood: 
This we prescribe, though no physician;* 
Deep malice makes too deep incision : 
Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed; 
-Our doctors say, this is no time to bleed.— 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We '11 calm the duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt, To be a make-peace shall become my age:— 
Throw down, my son, the duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K, Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt, When, Harry?* when? 

Obedience bids, I should not bid again. 

4 This vje prescribct tkc^gkjt9 J^jsician ; &c.] I must make one 
remark in general otk f£ Jmm* throughout this whole play ; 
they are so much inferioi^to toft rest of the writing, that they ap- 
pear to me of a diifereilMiatod. What confirms tliis, is, that the 
context does every where exactly (and frequently much better) 
connect, without the inserted rhymes, except in a very few 
places ; and just there too, the rhyming verses are of a much 
better taste than all the others, which rather strengthens my con- 
jecture, Fope. 

*• This observation of Mr. Pope's, (says Mr. Edwards) hap- 
pens to be very unluckily placed here, because the context, with- 
out the inserted rhymes, will not connect at all. Read this pas- 
sage as it would stand corrected by this rule, and we shall find, 
when the rhyming part of the dialogue is left out. King Richard 
begins with dissuading them from the duel, and in the very next 
•entence, appoints the time and place of their combat.'* 

Mr. £)dwards's censure is rather hasty ; for in the note to 
which it refers, it is allowed that some rhymes must be retained 
to make out the connection. Sieevens» 

* When, Harry?'] This obsolete exclamation of impatience^ is 
likewise found in Heywood's Silver Age^ 1613 : 
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K.Rich. Norfolk, throw do\KD; we bid; there is no 
boot.* 

JVbr. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot: 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
(Despite of death, that lives upon my grave,) ^ 
To dark dishonour's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here;' 
Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom 'd spear; 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 
Which breath'd this poison. 

K.Rich. Rage must be withstood : 

Give me his gage:— Lions make leopards tame. 

J^or. Yea, but not change their spots:' take but my 
shame, 

" Fly into AfTrick ; from the mountains there, 

** Chuse me two venomous serpents : thou shalt know them : 

<* By their fell poiscm and their fierce aspect. 

''When, Iris? 

" Irii, I am gone." 
Again, in Loot about you, 1600: 

« I »ll cut off thy legs, 

" If thou delay thy duty. When, proud John ?*' Steevent. 

6 .— . no bootJl That is, jio advantage, no use, in delayi^ or refu- 
sal, yohnson. . 

7 — — my fair name, &c.] That iM^ Wf name that lives on my 
grave, in despight of death. This ij^f^mf^gt most of the editors 
seem to hare mistaken. yohnsom:>. , . '-i"- 

s and baffled herei] Baffled li tfalV place means treated 

with the greatest ignominy imaginable. iSo, Holinslied, Vol. Ill, 
p. 827, and 1218, or annis 1513, and 1570, explains it : << BafuU 
ling, says he, is a great disgrace among the Scots, and it is used 
when a man is openlie perjured, and then they make of him an 
image painted, reversed, with his heels upward, with his name, 
wondering, crieing, and blowing out of him with horns.'* Spen- 
ser's Fairy ^een, B. V, c. iii, st. 37; and B. VI, c. vii, St. 27, 
has the word in the same signification. Toilet. 

The same expression occurs in Tvjelfth Night, sc. ult : 
•* Alas, poor fool! how have they bq^ed thee ?" 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I, Act I, sc. li : 

«• — an I do not, call me villain, and baffle me." 
Agsun, in The London Prodigal, 1605 : " — chil be abaffelled up 
and down the town, for a m^essel;^* i. e. for a beggar, or rather a 
leper. Steevens. .d 

9 ^..^^but not change their spots .'1 The old. co^\^'& \\3N^— V« 
spots. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 1 
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And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
I^— spotless reputation ; that away. 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 
Is"— a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try ; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 

JT. Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage ; do you begin. 

BoUng. O, God defend my soul from such foul sin ! 
Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father's sight ? 
Or with pale beggar-fear^ impeach my height 
Before this outdar'd dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong. 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive^ of recanting fear; 
And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace, 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

[Exit GaunI- . 

K. Rich. We were not bom to sue, but to command: 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 
At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert's day ; 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling differetiee of your settled hate ; 
Knee we cannot atone you,' we shall see 
fofllice design^ the victor's chivalry.— 

1 — - naith pale beggar-feur — "] This is the reading of one of 
the oldest quartos, and the folio. The quartos 1608 and 1615, 
read— beggar ^ce; i. e. (as Dr. Warburton observes) with a face 
of supplication. Steevena. 

» The ilavish motive — ] Motive, for instrument. Warburton, 
Rather that which fear puts in motion. Johnson, 

3 .^— atone you,'\ i.e. reconcile you. So, in Cymbeline: 
** 1 was glad I did atone my countrymen and you." 

Steevens. 

* yustice design — ] Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope reads — 

«* Justice decide,** but without necessity. Designo, Lat. signifies 

to mark out, to point out: " Notat designatqne oculis and caedem 

unumquemque nostriim." Cicero in Catilinam. Steevens. 

To design in our author's time signified to mark out. See Min- 
shieu's Diet, in v: '< To designe or shew by a token* Ital. Denotare, 
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Marshal, command* our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct these home-alarms. lExeunt, 

SCENE II. 
The same. A Room in the Duke of Lancaster's Palace, 

Enter Gaunt, and Duchess ^Gloster.* 

Gaunt. Alas ! the part I had^ in Gloster's blood 
Doth more solicit mc, than your exclaims, 
To stir against the butchers of his life. 
But since correction lieth in those hands, 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 
Who when he sees® the hours ripe on earth. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders' heads. 

Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 
Were as seven phials of his sacred blood. 
Or seven fair branches, springing from one root : 
Some of those seven are dried by nature's course. 
Some of those branches by the destinies cut : 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster,— 
One phial full of Edward's sacred blood. 
One flouiishing branch of his lawt, royal rooty—* 

I" 

Lat. Designare." At the end of the Article the reader is referred 
to the words " to marie, note, demorutratt or shew** — The word 
is still used with this signification in Scotland. Malone. 

^ Marshal, command &c.] The old copies — Lord Marshal; 
but (as Mr. Ritson observes) the metre requires the omission I 
have made. It is also justified by his majesty's repeated ad- 
dress to the same officer, in scene iii. Steevens. 

6 — duchess of Gloster.'\ The Duchess of Gloster was Elea- 
nor Bohun, widow of Duke Thomas, son of £dward III. 

Walfwle. 

7 — the part I had — ] That is, my relation of consangumity 
to Gloster. Hanmer, 

8 . heaven ; 

Who ivlien he sees — ] The old copies erroneously read : 

JVho vihen they see — — . 
I have reformed the text by example of a subsequent passage, 
p. 18: 

** heaven's substitute, 

" His deputy, anointed in his sigYvl, %;.<:. Stccwtvs. 

B 2 
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Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor spilt; 

Is hack'd down, and his summer leaves all &ded|* 

By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt ! his blood was thine ; that bed, that womb, 

That mettle, that self-mould, that fashion'd thee, 

Made him a man ; and though thou liv'st, and breath'st. 

Yet art thou slain in him: thou dost consent^ 

In some large measure to thy father's death, 

In that thou secst thy wretched brother die, 

Who was the model of thy father's life. 

Call it not patience. Gaunt, it is despair: 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter'd. 

Thou show'st the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee : 

That which in mean men we entitle — patience, 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard thine own life. 

The best way is — to 'venge my Gloster's death. 

Gaunt. Heaven's is the quarrel; for heaven's substitute, 
His deputy anointed in his sight, 
Hath caus'd his death: the which if wrongfully, 
Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 

DucA, Where then, alas ! may I complain myself?* 

9 One phial &c.] Though all the old copies concur in the pre- 
sent regulation of the following lines, I would rather read : 
One phial full of Edv3ard*s sacred blood 
Is cracked, and all the precious liquor spilled; 
One ^flourishing branch of his most royal root 
Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded. 
Some of the old copies in this instance, as in many others, read 
vadedf a mode of spelling practised by several of our ancient 
writers. After all, I believe the transposition to be needless. 

Steevens, 
t — - thou dost consent &c.] i. e. assent. So, in St. Luke*s 
Gospel, xxiii, 51 : <* The same had not consented to the counsel 
and deed of them." Steevens. 

2 _— may I complain 7iiyselfP'\ To complain is commonly a 
verb neuter, but it is here used as a verb active. So, in a very 
scarce book entitled A courtUe Controversie of Cupid*s Cautels, is^c. 
Translated from the French, ^c. by H. W. [Henry Wotton] to 
comforte me, or helpe to com.plaine my g^eat sorrowe." Again, 
p. 58 : ** — wyth greate griefe he complained the calami tie of his 
country." 

Again, in The ^ueenes Majesties Entertainment in Suffolke and 
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Gaunt, To heaven, the widow's champion and defence. 

Dtich. Why then, I will. Farewel, old Gaunt.^ 
Thou go'st to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight: 
O, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's spear, 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breast! 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career. 
Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom. 
That they may break his foaming courser's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant^ to my cousin Hereford ! 
Farewel, old Gaunt; thy sometimes brother's wife, 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

Gaunt, Sister, farewel: I must to Coventry: 
As much good stay with thee, as go with me I 

Norfoiie, by Thomas Churchyard : " — Cupid encountring the 
Qucene, beganne to complayne hys state and his mothers," &c. 
Dryden also employs the word in tlie same sense in his Fables : 
" Gaufride, who couldst so well in rhyme complain 
«* The death of Richard with an arrow slain." 
Complain myself (as Mr. M. Mason observes) is a literal trans- 
lation of the French phrase, me plaindre. Steevens. 

3 Why then, Ivaill. Farewel, old Gaunt."] The measure of this 
line being clearly defective, why may we not read ?— 

Why then I will. Now fare thee well, old Gaunt, 
Or thus : 

Why then I will. Farewel old John of Gaunt. 
There can be nothing ludicrous in a title by which the King has 
already addressed him. Ritson. 

Sir T. Hanmer completes the measure, by repeating the word 
'■^farewel, at Ahe end of the Une. Steevens, 

4 A caitiff recreant — ] Caitiff originally signified a prisoner f 
next a slave, from the condition of prisoners ; then a scoundrel 
frpm the qualities of a slave : 

In this passage it partakes of all these sigpnifications. Johnson, 

This just sentiment is in Homer ; but the learned commenta- 
tor quoting, I suppose from memory, has compressed a couplet 
into a single Une : 

Odyss. Lib. XVII, v. 322. H. Wfiite. 
I do not believe that caitiff in our language evei* signilied a 
prisoner. I take it to be derived, not from captiff, but from cA<- 
tiff Fr. poor, miserable. Tyrwhitt, 



\ 
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Duch. Yet one word more ;*— Grief boundeth where it 
falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight : 
I take my leave before I have begun ; 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all : — Nay, yet depart not so ; 
Though this be all, do not so quickly go; 
I shall remember more. Bid him— O, what?— 
"With all good speed at Plashy visit me. 
Alack, and what shall good old York there see, 
But empty lodgings, and unfurnish'd walls,' 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 
And what cheer there* for welcome, but my groans? 
Therefore commend me ; let him not come there> 
To seek out sorrow that dwells every where ;^ 
Desolate, desolate, will I hence, and die ; 
The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Gosford-Green, near Coventry. 

Lists set outy and a Throne, Heralds, ^c. atteriding. 

Enter the Lord Marshal,^ and Aumerle.' 
Mar, My lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm'd? 

* — unfurnished wa//«,] In our ancient castles the naked 
stone walls were only covered with tapestry, or arras, hung upon 
tenter hooks, from which it was easUy taken down on every re- 
moval of the family. See the preface to The Houtehold Book of 
the Fifth Earl of Northumberland^ begun in 1512. Steevens. 

• And what cheer there &c.] I had followed the reading of the 
folio, [hear] but now rather mcline to that of the first quarto.-^ 
And what cheer, there, &c. In the quarto of 1608, chear was 
changed to hear, and the editor of the foUo followed the latter 
copy. Malone. 

^ — let him not come there. 
To seek out sorrow that dueils every where.'"] Perhaps the point- 
ing may be reformed without injury to the sense : 
— let him, not come there 
To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. Whalley. 

' — Lord Marshal,"] Shakspeare has here committed a slight 
mistake. The office of Lord Marshal was executed on this oc- 
casion by Thomas Holland^ Duke of Surrey. Our author has in- 
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Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar, The duke of Norfolk, sprightfuUy and boldi 
Stays but the summons of the appellant's trumpet. 

jlum. Why then, the champions are prepared, and 
stay 
For nothing but his majesty's approach. 

Flourish of Trumficta, Enter King Richard, who takes 
his seat on his Tfirone; Gaunt, and several Noblemen^ 
ivho take their places, A Trumfiet is sounded^ and an" 
swered by another Trumfiet within. Then enter Nor- 
folk in annour^ preceded by a Herald. 

K, Rich, Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms : 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar, In God's name, and the king's, say who thou 
art, 
And why thou com'st, thus knightly clad in arms : 
Against what man thou com'st, and what thy quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath ; 
And so^ defend thee heaven, and thy valour! 

JSTor,^ My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath. 



advertently introduced that nobleman as a distinct person from 
the Marshal, in the present drama. 

Mowbray Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marshal of England; but 
being himself one of the combatants, the Duke of Surrey offi- 
ciated as Earl Marshal for the day. Malone. 

9 Aumerle.'] Edward Duke of Aumerle, so created by his cou- 
sin german. King Richard II, in 1397. He was the eldest son 
of Edward of Langley Duke of York, fiflh son of King Edward 
the Third, and was luUed in 1415, at the battle of Agincourt. 
He officiated at the lists of Coventry, as High Constable of Eng- 
land. Malone. 

1 And 80 — ] The old copies read-— As so — . Steevens. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. McUone. 

2 Norfolk,'] Mr. Edwards, in his MS. notes, observes, from 
Holinshed, that the Duke of Hereford, appellant, entered Hie 
lists first ; and this, indeed, must have been the re^fular method 
of the combat ; for the natural order of thuigs reqmres, that thA . 
accuser or chsJlenger should be at the place <s£ «{f^KMDfit3SMSBK.teifc!«- 
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(Which} heaven defend, a knight should violate I) 
JBoth to defend my loyalty and truth. 
To God, my king, and my succeeding issue,^ 
Against the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 
And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm. 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 
A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

[//e takes hia Meat. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Bolingbroke, in armours 

preceded by a Herald. 

JT. Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms,^ 
Both >vho he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war; 
And formally according to our law 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar, What is thy name? and wherefore com'st thou 
hither. 
Before king Richard, in his royal lists f 
Against whom comest thou ? and what 's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Soh'ng, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby^ 
Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms, 
To prove, by heaven's grace, and my body's valour, 

* — — my succeeding i**w,] His is the reading of the first folio ; 
other editions read — my issue. Mowbray's issue, was by thit 
accusation, in danger of an attainder, and therefore he might 
come, among other reasons, for their sake : but the reading of 
the folio is more just and grammatical, ^hnton. 

The three oldest quartos read mj/, which Mr. M. Mason pre- 
fers, because, says he, Mowbray subjoins — 

" To prove him, in defending of myself, 
*• A traitor to my God, my £ng, and me." Steevens. 
— and my succeeding issue,"] Thus the first quarto. The fo. 
lio reads — his succeeding issue. The first quarto copy of this play, 
in 1597, being in general much more correct than the folio, and 
the quartos of 1608, and 1615, from the latter of which the folio 
appears to have been printed, I have preferred the elder reading, 

J^alone. 

* Marshal, ask yomkr kmght in arms,"] Why not, as before : 

Marshal, demand of yonder knight in arms. 
The player, who varied the expression, was probably ignorant 
that he injured the metre. The insertion, however, of two little 
words would answer the same purpose : 

Marshal, go ask oi yonder knight in arms* Ritson. 
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In lists, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 

That he 's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me ; 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 

Mar, On pain of death, no person be so bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists; 

Except the marshal, and such officers 

Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign's 
hand. 

And bow my knee before his majesty : 

For Mowbray, and myself, are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave. 

And loving farewel, of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand, and take his leave. 
K, Rich, We will descend, and fold him in our arms. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 

Farewel, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed. 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 
Boling, O, let no noble eye profane a tear 

For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's spear: 

As confident, as is the falcon's flight 

Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight.- ■ ■ 
: My loving lord, [to lord Mar.] I take my leave of you ;— 

Of you, my noble cousin, lord Aumerle;-— 

Not sick, although I have to do with death ; 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. ■ 

Lo, as at Englisli feasts, so I regreet 
' The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet: 
^ O thou, the earthly author of my blood, — [7b Gaunt. 
J Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 
i : Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up 
^ To reach at victory above my head,— 
|- Add proof unto miuQ armour with thy prayers ; 
I And with thy blessings steel my lance's point, 

That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat,'^ 

^ ' •^— waxen coaf ,] Waxen may mean scft^ and consequent]]^ 
\ fenetrablCi or flexible. The biigandines or coats of tnac^ ^^a»^]^ 
A iwe, were composed of imall pieces of sttcV qo^Wx^ w« ""^ 
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And furbish* new the name of John of Gaunt» 
Even in the lusty 'haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. Heaven in thy good cause make thee pro»> 
perous ! 
Be swift like lightning in the execution; 
And let thy blows^ doubly redoubled} 
Fall like amazing thunder on the casque^ 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy: 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

BoUng, Mine innocencyi* and saint George to thrive ! 

[He takes hU Meat, 

Nor. [rinng'l However heaveni or fortune, cast my kti 
There lives, or dies, true to king Richard's throne^ 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman: 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontrolled enfranchisement^ 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle* with mine adversary.-— 
Most mighty liege,-— and my companion peers^— 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years: 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jest,^ 
Go I to fight; Truth hath a quiet breast. 

ther, and yet so flexible as to accommodate the dress they fcnm 
to every motion of the body. Of these many are still to be seen 
in the Tower of London. Steeveru. 

The object of Bolingbroke's request is, that the temper of his 
lance's point might as much exceed the mail of his adversary, as 
the iron of that mail was harder than wax. Henley. 

« And furbish .— ] Thus the quartos, 1608 and 1615. The folio 
reSiAs^^urnUh. Either word will do, as to furnish in the time of ■ 
Shakspeare signified to dress. So, twice in As you Like it: *^fur» 
nished like a huntsman." — " — Jurnished like a beggar." Steevens, 

7 Fall Hie amazing thunder on the casque — ] To amaze^ in an* 
cient language, signifies to stun, to confound. Thus, in Arthur 
Hall's translation of the third Iliadf 4to. 1581 : 

<< And striking him upon the helme, his foe amazed makes.** 

See also. King yohn. Act IV, sc. iii. Steevens. 

• Mine innocency,] Old copies — innocence. Corrected by Mr. 
Steevens. Malone. 

9 This feast of battle — "] ** War is death's feast,** is a prover. 
bial saying. See Ray's Collection. Steevens. 

1 As gentle and as jocund, as fo jest,] Not so neither. We should 
read io just; i. e. to tilt or tourney, which was a kind of sport tooi 

Warburton* 
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K, Rich, Farewel, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 
Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

[ The King and the Lords return to their seats. 
Mar, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance ; and God defend the right I 

Boling. [rising] Strong as a tower in hope, I cry— • 

amen. 
Mar, Go bear this lance [to an Offi,] to Thomas duke 
of Norfolk. 

1 Her, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 
On pain to be found false and recreant. 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him. 
And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

2 Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 

Norfolk, 
On pain to be found false and recreant, 
Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; 
Courageously, and with a free desire. 
Attending but the signal to begin. 
Mar. Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants. 

[,4 charge sounded. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down.* 



The sense would perhaps have been better if the author had 
written what his commentator substitutes; but the rhyme, to. 
which sense is too often enslaved, obliged Shakspeare to write 
jestf and obliges us to read it 

The commentators forget tliat to jest sometimes signifies in 
old lang^ge to play apart in a Tnask. Thus, in Hieronimoi 
** He promised us in honour of our guest, 
"To grace our banquet with some pompous jest.*' 
and accordingly a mask is performed. Farmer. 

Dr. Farmer has well explained the force of this word. So, in 
The Third Part of King Henry VI: 
« . as if the tragedy 

Were play'd in jest by counterfeited actors.** Toiiet. 



€£ 



2 ■ hath throivn his warder dovjn.] A warder appears to have 
"been a kind of truncheon carried by the person who pre aided -aX 
these single combats. So, in Darnel's Cwil War«, Vjc.'^.'V- 



VOX. nil. 
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K, Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their 
spears, 
And both return back to their chairs ag^in ; 
Withdraw with us:— and let the trumpets sound. 
While we return these dukes what we decree.— 

\_A iongJlourUh, 
Draw near, [ 7b the Cofndaiant9, 

And list, what with our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth should not be soil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered;' 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil woimds ploughed up with neighbours' swords; 
[*And for we think the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts. 
With rival-hating envy, set you on* 
To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep;] 
Which so rous'd up with boisterous untun'd drums. 
With harsh-resounding trumpets' dreadful bray, 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace,* 



** When lo, the king, suddenly changed his mind, 

" Casts down his vtarder to arrest them there." Steeveru, 

3 With that dear blood which it hath fostered ;] The quartos 
•read — 

With that dtar blood which it hath been fo^ter^d* 
X believe the author wrote— 

With that dear blood with vihich it hath hten /ottered. 

Malone, 
The quarto^ 1608, reads, as in the text Steeven*. 

^ And for vae ilunh the eagle-nvinged pride &c.] These five versea 
are omitted in the other editions, and restored fix)m the first of 
1598. Pope. 

f — set you on — ] The old copy reads— on you. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. Malone, 

^ To wake our peace, - 

Which to roused up ■ 

Might fright fair peace,] Thus the sentence stands in 

the common reading absurdly enough ; which made the Oxford 
editor, instead of fright fair peace, read, be affrighted; as if these 
latter words could ever, possibly, have been blundered into the 
former by transcribers. But his business is to alter as his fancT 
leads him, not to reform errors, as the text and rules of criti- 
cism direct* In a word then, the true orij^inal of the blunder 
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And make us wade even in our kindred's blood ;— 
Therefore, we banish you our territories:— 
You* cousin Herefoi^d, upon pain of death, 
Till twice five summers have enrich'd our fields. 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Baling. Your will be done: This must my comfort 

be, 

That sun, that warms you here, shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent, 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment. 

K, hich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 



was this : the editors, before Mr. Pope, had taken their editions 
from the folios, in which the text stood thus : 

-^— - the dire aspect 

Of civil 'wounds ploughed up viith neighbour svsordtf 

Which to rouz*d up 

fright fair peace. 
This is sense. But Mr. Pope, who carefully examined the first 
printed plays in quarto, (very much to the advantage of his edi- 
tion) coming to this place, round five lines, in the first edition of 
this play printed in 1598, omitted in the first general collection 
of the poet's works; and, not enough attending to their agree- 
ment with the common text, put them into their place. Whereas, 
in truth, the five lines were omitted-by Shakspeare himself, as 
not agreeing to the rest of the context ; which, on revise, he 
thought fit to alter. On this account I have put them into liooks, 
not as spurious, but as rejected on the author's revise ; and, in- 
deed, with great judgment ; for — 

To vjake our peace t v:hich in our coiintry*s cradle 

JDrav:* the svjeet infant breath of gentle sleep, 

as pretty as it is in the image, is absurd in the sense r for peace 

awake is still peace, as well as when asleep. The difierence is, 

that peace asleep gives one the notion of a happy people sunk in 

sloth and luxury, which is not the idea the speaker would raise, 

and firom which state the sooner it was awaked the better. 

Urarburton. 

To this note, written with such an appearance of taste and 
judgment, I am draid every reader will not subscribe. ^"^ *' 
true, that peace awa/ke is still peace, (u vxU atvthen a»leep£ ^ 
peace awakened by the tumults of these jarring nobles* <^ 
peace indul^ng in profound tranquiUity, conv^ imager _y^^ 
ently opposed to each other for the pioet*! pinpofe. 

peace, is, to introduce ditecrd. J^ace oileeff b " ^ 

natural influence, from which it would De ' 
moun of war. Steeveiu, 
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The fljr-slow'' hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile;-— 
The hopeless word of — never to return 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

J^or, A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege. 
And all unlook'd-for from your highness' mouth: 
A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 
Have I deserved® at your highness' hand. 
The language I have leam'd these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego : 
And now my tongue's use is to me no morey 
Than an un stringed viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas'd up, 
Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

^ The fly-slow hours — ] The old copies read — Tht Bly-slow 
hour*. Mr. Pope made the change ; whether it was necessary or 
not, let the poetical reader determine. 

In Chapman's version of the second Book of Homer's Odystey, 
we have : 

" — and those site hours 
'* That still surprise at length." 
It is remarkable, that Pope, in the 4th Book of his Essay on 
Man, V. 226, has employed the epithet which, in the present in- 
stance, he has rejected : 

** All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes." 
See Warton's edit, of Pope's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 145. 

Steevens^ 
The latter word appears to me more intelligible:—** the thiev- 
ish minutes as they pass." Malone. 

8 A dearer merit, not so deep a maim — 
Have 1 deserved — ] To deserve a m^rit is a phrase of which I 
Jhiow not any example. . I wish some copy would exhibit : 

A dearer meed, and not so deep a maim. 
To deserve a m,eed or reviard, is regular and easy, yohnson. 

As Shakspeare uses merit m this place, in the sense of reward, 
he frequently uses the word m^ed, which properly signifies re- 
ward, to express m.erit. So, in Timon of Athens^ Lucullus says: 
** — no meed but he repays 
** Seven fold above itself." 
And in The Third Part of K. Henry VI, Prince Edward says : 
'* We are the sons of brave Plantagenet, 
** Each one already blazing by our meeds.*' 
And again, in the same play, King Henry says : 

** That 's not my fear, my meed hath got me fame." 

M' Ufa-son. 
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Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis'd, with my teeth, and lips ; 

And dulli unfeeling, barren ignorance 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 

What is thy sentence then, but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 

JT. Rich, It boots thee not to be compass onate;' 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

.A'br. Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. [^Retiring, 

K, Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 
Lay on our royal sword your banish'd hands ; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves,)^ 
To keep the oath that we administer:— 
You never shall (so help you truth and heaven!) 
Embrace each other's love in banishment; 
Nor never look upon each other's face ; 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 
Nor never by advised* purpose meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. 
Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 

Boling, I swear. 

JVbr, And I, to keep all this. 

BoUng, Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy ;— ^ 



* — — compassionate f\ for plaintive. Warburton, 

"^ {Our part he."] It is a question much debated amongst the 
writers of the law of nations, whether a banished man may be 
still tied in his allegiance to the state which sent him into exile. 
Tullyand Lord Chancellor Clarendon declare for the affirmative. 
Hobbes and Puffendorf hold the negative. Our author, by this 
line, seems to be of the same opinion. Warburton. 

2 — advijted — ] i. e. concerted, deliberated. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice .• 

" — — with more advised watch." Steevens. 

' Norfolk, so far &c.] I do not clearly see what is the sense 
of this abrupt line ; but suppose the meaning to be this : Here- 
ford immediately after his oath of perpetual enmity, addresses 
Norfolk, and, fearing some misconstructioTv, \.\xni'& Vq NJas. >&1\b.^ 

C 2 
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By this time, had the king permitted us. 
One of our souls had wander'd in the air, 
Banish'd this frail sep<ilchre of our flesh,* 
As now our flesh is banish'd from this land: 
Confess thy treasons, ere thou fly the realm; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul. 

Jsfor, No, Bolingbroke; if ever I were traitor, 
J/ly name be blotted from the book of life. 
And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence ! 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know ; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue.-— 
Farewel, my liege :— Now no way can I stray ; 
Save back to England, all the world 's my way.* [Exit. 



and says — ao far at to mine enem y ' t hat is, lihould toy nothing 
to him but ivhat ene^niet may »ay to each other. 

Hevicwinp this passage, I rather think it should be understood 
thus. Norfilky St) far I have addressed myself to thee as to mJne 
mcviv, I now utter my last words with kindness and tendemessj 
Cotifest thy treasons. Johnson, 

— so fare, as to mine enemy i] i. e. he only wishes him to fare 
like his enemy, and he disdains to say fare well as Aumerle aoes 
in the next scene. Toilet. 

The first folio reads fare/ the second farre. Bolingbroke only 
i^ses the phrase by way of caution, lest Mowbray should think 
he was about to address him as a friend. NorfoUc, says he, so 
far as a man may speak to his enemy, &c. Ritson. 

SuT^Xyfare was a misprint fov farre, the old spelling of the word 
now placed in the text. — Perhaps the author intended that Here- 
ford m speaking this line should show some courtesy to Mowbray ; 
— and the meaning may be : So much civility as an enemy has a 
yight to, I am willmg to oifer to thee. Malone. 

SirT. Hanmer's marginal direction is — In salutation. Steevens. 

** — this frail sepulchre of our flesh, "l So, afterwards: 
" — thou King Richard's tomlf, 
■** And not King Richard — ." 
And Milton, in Samson Agonistes : 

** Myself my sepulchre^ sl m^roing grave.** Henley. 

^ all the world *s my •may.'] Perhaps Milton had this In his 

mind when he wrote these lines : 

** The world was all before them, where to choose 
•* Their place of rest, and Providence their guide." 

yohnson. 
The Duke of Norfolk after his banishment went to Venice, 
where, says Holinshed, «for thought and melancholy he de- 
ceased.** JUalone, 
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JT. Rich, Uncle) even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart: thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish'd years 
Pluck'd four away ;— Six frozen winters spent, 
Return [to Boling,'] with welcome home from banishment, 

Boling. How long a time lies in one little word I 
, Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs^' 
End in a word; Such is the breath of kings. 

Gcfunt, I thank my liege, tliat, in regard of mei 
He shortens four years of my son's exile: 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 
For, ere the six years, that he hath to spend. 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light, 
Shall be extinct with age, and endless night; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K, Rich. \\ hy, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 

Gaunt, But not a minute, king, that thou canst give: 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow:* 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 
Thy word is current with him for my death ; 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K, Rich, Thy son is banish'd upon good advice,''^ 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave;* 
Why at our justice seem'st thou then to lower? 

Gaunt, Things sweet to taste, prove in digestion sour. 



I should point the passage thus : 
■ Nuw no way can I stray. 
Save back to England: — all the moot Id '* my maay* 
There 's no way for me to go wrong, except back to England. 

M. Mason, 

• And pluck nightt from me, but not lend a m.orrov::'] It is mat- 
ter of very melanclioly consideration, that all human advantages 
confer more power of doing evil than good, yohmon. 

7 upon good advice,'] Upon great consideration. MaloM. 

So, in King Henry F/, Part II : 

" But with advice and silent secrcsy." Steevens. 

8 — a XiSJ-ty -verdict gave;] i. e. you had yourself a pat\ ^. 
share in the verdict that 1 pronounced. JMaloue. 
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You urg'd me as a judge ; but I had rather, 

You would have bid me arp^ue like a father:— 

O, had it been a stranger,' not my child, 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild: 

A partial slander^ sought I to avoid, 

And in the sentence my own life destroyed. 

Alas, I look'd, when some of you should sayi 

I was too strict, to make mine own away ; 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 

Against my will, to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich, Cousin, farewel: — and, uncle, bid him so; 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

[Flouribh, Exeunt K. Rich, and Train, 

Aum, Cousin, farewel : what presence must not know, 
From where you do remain, let paper show. 

Mar, My lord, no leave take I; for I will ride. 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what pui^se dost thou hoard thy words, 
That thou return'st no greeting to thy friends ? 

JBoling. I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Gaunt, Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling, Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Gaunt, What is six winters? they are quickly gone. 

JBoling, To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten. 

Gaunt, Call it a travel that thou tak'st for pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh, when 1 miscal it so, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt, The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Boling, Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make* 



• O, had it been a stranger,"] This couplet is wanting in the folio. 

Steevens. 

1 A partial slander — ] That is, the reproach o^ partiality. This 
is a just picture of the struggle between principle and affection. 

yohnson. 

This couplet which is wanting in tlie folio edition, lias been 
arbitrarily placed by some of the modt rn editors at the conclu- 
sion of Gaunt 's speech. In the three oldest quartos it follows 
the fifth line of it. In the fourth quarto, which seems copied 
from the folio, the passage is omitted. Steevens, 
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Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages; and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else, 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? ^ 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven visits,* 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens: 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not, the king did banish thee;^ 
But thou the king:^ Woe doth the heavier sit, 



» Boling. Nay^ rather, every tediout ttride I make — ] This, and 
the six verses which follow, I have ventured to supply from the 
old quarto. The allusion, it is true, to an apprenticeship, and be- 
coming B. journeyman, is not in the sublime taste ; nor, as Horace 
has expressed it : "tpirat tragicum, satis:** however, as there is 
no doubt of the passage being genuine, the lines are not so des- 
picable as to deserve being quite lost. Theobald. 

* -^'-^joumeym.an to grief?'] I am afraid our author in this place 
designed a very poor quibble, as journey signifies both tranxl and 
a day's wort. However, he is not to be censured for what he 
himself rejected, yohnson. 

The quarto, in which these lines are found, is said in its title- 
page to have been corrected by the author ; and the play is in- 
deed more accurately printed than most of the other sing^le co- 
pies. There is now, however, no certain method of knowing by 
whom the rejection was made. Steevens. 

^ All places that the eye of heaven visits, &c.] So, NOnnus: 
dud^po; ofLUfAAi i. e. the sun. Steevens. 

The fourteen verses that follow are found in the first edition. 

Pope. 

I am inclined to believe that what Mr. Theobald and Mr. Pope 
have restored were expunged in the revision by the author: If 
tliese lines are omitted, the sense is more coherent. Nothing^ is 
more frequent among dramatic writers, than to shorten their dia- 
logues for the stage. Johnson. 

^ — — did banish thee;"] Read: 

, Therefore, think not, the king did banish thee. Ritson. 

• Think not, the king did banish thee; 

But thou the king:] The same thought occurs in Coriolanus: 
" I banish you." M. Mason 
All places that the e/e of heaven visits. 
Are to a viise man ports and happy havens:-^ 
Think not the king did banish thee; 
But thou the king/] Shakspeare, when he wrote U\^ ^^?i^^^^\»^* 
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inhere it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

io, say — I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 

ind not^-the king exil'd thee : or suppose^ 

3evouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

A.nd thou art flying to a fresher clime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st: 

Suppose the singing bii*ds, musicians; 

The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence strew'd;' 

The flowers, fair ladies; and thy steps, no more 

Than a delightful measure,* or a dance: 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 

The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Boling, (), who can hold a fire in his handy 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?' 

fore lis, probably remembered that part of Lvly's Euphues, 1580, 
in which Euphuet exhort* Botanio to taJse hit exile patiently. Among 
other arguments he obsen'es, that " Nature hath given to man 
a country no more than she hath a house, or lands, or livings. 
Socrates would neither call himself an Athenian, neither a Gre- 
cian, but a citizen of the world. Plato would never account him 
banished, tliat had the sunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he 
had before ; where he felt the winter's blast and the summer's 
blaze ; where the same sunne and the same moone shined ; where- 
by he noted that every place wo* a country to a wise man, and all 
part* a palace to a quiet mind. — When it was cast in Diogenes* 
teeth, that the Sinoponetes liad banished him Pontus, yea, said 
he, I them of Diogenes." Malone. 

1 — the presence strevj^di] Shakspeare has other allusions to 
the ancient practice of strewmg rushes over the floor of tlie;>r^- 
tence chamber. Henley, 
So, in Cymbeline: 

" Tarquin thus 

*« Did sofUy press the nuhest ere he wakened 
•' The chastity he wounded : — " Steevens. 
See Hentzner's account of the presence chamber, in the pa- 
lace at Greenwich, 1598. Jtinerar. p. 135. Malone. 

8 — than a delightful measure,] A measure was a forma 
court dance. So, in King Richard III: 

" Our dreadful marches to delightful measures.*^ Steevew 

® O, v)ho can hold a fire in his hand, &c.] Fire is here, as i 
many other places, used as a dissyllable. Malone. 

It has been remarked, that there is a passage resembling ib 
in Tully's Fifth Boot of Tusculan ^estions. Speaking of Epic 
nis, he says :— " Sed vmk se dicit recordatione acquiescere pi 
teritarum voluptatum : ut si quis xstuans, cum vim caloris r 
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Or cloy the hungry edge of appetitCi 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or waJIow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastick summer's heat? 
O9 no! the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more. 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt, Come, come, my son, I '11 bring thee on thy way: 
Had I thy youth, and cause, I would not stay. 

doling. Then, England's ground, farewel ; sweet soil, 
adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet! 
Where-e'er I wander, boast of this I can,-— 
Though banish'd, yet a trueborn Englishman.^ lExeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
77ie same, A Room in the Emg*a Castle, 

JSnter King 'RicKARDj Bagot, ant/ Green; Aumerle 

follotving, 

K, Rich. We did observe .--Cousin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 

facile patiatur, f^ecordari vellt se aliquando in Arpinati nostro 

felidis fliiminibuB circumfusum fuisse. Non enim video, quomo- 
o sedare possint mala prxsentia prxteritx voluptates." The 
Tuaculan ^uestioris of Cicero had been translated early enough 
for Shakspeare to have seen them. Steevens, 

Shakspeare, however, I believe, was thinking on the words 
of Lyly, in the page from which an extract has been already 
made : •• I speake this to this end, that though thy exile seem 
grievous to thee, yet guiding thy selfe with the rules of ph}'lo8o« 
phy, it should be more tolerable : he that is cold, doth not cover 
himselfe with care but with clothes; he that is washed in the 
raine, drieth himselfe by the^rf, not by his fancy g and thou 
which art banished," &c. Malone. 

1 'yet a trueborn Englishman.'] Here the first Act ouglit to 
end, that between the first and second Acts there may be time 
for John of Gaunt to accompany his son, return, and fall sick. 
Then the first scene of the second Act begins with a natural con- 
versation, interrupted by a message from John of Gaunt, by 
which the King is called to visit him, which visit is paid in the 
following scene. As the play is now divided, more time passes 
between the two last scenes of the first Act, than betwe^a thA 
first Act and the second, yohmon. 
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Aum, I brought high Hereford, if you call him so^ 
But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

K, Rich, And* say, what store of parting tears were 
shed? 

Aum 'Faith, none by me : * except the north-east wind) 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 
Awak'd the sleeping rheum ; and so, by chance, 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K, Rich, What said our cousin, when you parted with 
him? 

Aum. Farewel: 
And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief. 
That words seem'd buried in my sorrow's grave. 
Marry, would the word farewel have lengthen'd hoursy 
And added years to his short banishment, 
He should have had a volume of farewels; 
But, since it would not, he had none of me. 

K, Rich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but 'tis doubt^ 
When time shall call him home from banishment^ 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
Oufiself, and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green,' 
Observ'd his courtship to the common peoples- 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves; 
Wooing poor craftsmen, with the craft of smiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 



* — none by me:'] The old copies read— ^r me. With the 
other modem editors 1 have here adopted an emendation made 
by the editor of the second folio ; but without necessity. For wie, 
may mean, on my part. Thus we say, ** For me, I am content,** 
&c. where these words have the same signiiication as here. 

Malone, 
If we re&d—^or me, the expression will be equivocal, and seem 
as if it meant — no tears were shed on my account. So, in the pre- 
ceding scene : 

" O, let no noble eye profunc a tear 
"jpbrme," &c. Steevens. 

3 . Bagot here, and Greeny"} The old copies read — here Ba^ 

got. Tlie transposition was made in a quaiiu of no value, print- 
ed in 1634. Malone. 
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As 'twere, to banish their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid— God speed him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple knee,^ 

With-— 7%ani{:«, my countrymen^ my loving friende;'-^ 

As were our Englalid in reversion his, 

And he our subjects* next degree in hope.* 

Green, Well, he is gone; and with him go these 
thoughts. 
Now for the rebels, which stand out in Ireland;— 
Expedient® manage must be made my liege ; 
Ere further leisure yield them further means, 
For their advantage, and your highness' loss. 

K, Rich. We will ourself in person to this war. 
And, for our coffers'"^ — with too great a court, 
And liberal largess, — are grown somewhat light. 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish iis 
For our affairs in hand: If that come-short, 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich,. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold, 
And send them after to supply our wants; 
For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter Bushy. 
Bushy, what news? 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord; 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post-haste, 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

^ — the tribute of his supple knee,'] To illustrate this phrase, 
it should be remembered tliat courtesy ing, (the act of reverence 
now confined to women) was anciently practised by men. 

Steevens* 

* And he our subjects'* next degree in hope] Spes altera Rom^e. 

Virg. Malone. 

fi Expedient — ") i. e. expeditious. So, in King John: 

«* His marches are ixpod^nt to this town." Steepens. 

7 for our coffers — ] i. e. because. So, at the beginning 

of this scene : 

«* And, for my heart disdained that my tongue," &c. 
Again, in Othello: 

** — Haply, for I am black — ;'* Steevens. 

VOL. VIII. D 
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* 

if. Rich. Where lies her 

Bushy. At Ely-house. 

K, Rich. Now put it, heaven, in his physician's mindi 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish Wars.— 
Come, gentlemen, let 's all go visit him : 
Pimjr God) we may make haste, and come too late ! 

\^Exeunt, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

London. A Room in Ely-houac, 

Gaunt on a Couch; the Duke of York,' and Other b 

standing by him. 

Gaunt. Will the king come ? that I may breathe my 
last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstayed youth. 

Tork^ Vex liot yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in Viun comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt, O, but, they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scavce, they are seldom spent in vain; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more must say, is listen'd more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 
More are men's ends mark'd, than their lives before : 

The setting sun, and musick at the close,' 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last; 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long past: 
Though Richard my life's counsel would not hear, 
My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York, No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering sounds, 
As, praises of his state : then, \.\\^y^ arc found 

8 the duke of Yorkf"] was Edmiind, son of Edward III. 

Walpole. 

® — at the close,] This I suppose to be a musical term. So, 
in Lingua, 1607 : 

« I dare engage my ears, the dote will jar." Steevcns,' 



*. 
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Lascivious metres;* to .whose venom sound 

The open ear of youth doth always listen : 

Report of fashions in proud Italy ;^ 

W hose manners still our tardy apish nation 

Limps after, in base imitaticHi. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 

(So it be new, there 's no respect how vile,) 

That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears ? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 

Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard.* 

Direct not him, whose way himself will choose;* 

'Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 

Gaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inspir'dj 
And thus, expiring, do foretel of him:— 
His rash' fierce blaze of riot cannot last; 
For violent fires soon bum out theniselves^ 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms ^re short ; 
He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeders 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 



^ Lascivious metres;] The old copies have — nueetert; but I be- 
lieve we sliould read metres for verses. Thus the folio spells the 
word metre in The FiYst Part of King Henry IV t 

" — — one of these same m,eeter ballad-mongers.'* 

Venom, sound agrees well with lascivious ditties, but not so com- 
modiously with one luho m,eets another; in which sense the word 
appears to have been generally received. Steevens. 

2 Report of fashions in proud Italy/] Our author, who gives to 
all nations tiie customs of England, and to all ages the manners 
of his own, has charged the times of Richard with a folly not 
perhaps known then, but very frequent in Shakspeare*s time, 
and much lamented by the wisest and best of our ancestors. 

yohnson, 

s Where nmlldoth mutiny VDith luit's regard."] Where the will re- 
bels against the notices of the understanding, yohnson. 

4 — — Hvhose vjay himself viill choose i^ Do not attempt to guide 
him,, vjho, whatever thou shalt say, wili take his own course. 

yohnsotL 

* — rash — ] That is, hasty, violent. Johnson, 
So, in King Henry IV, Part I : 

" Like aconitum, or rash gunpowder." Malone. 
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This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection,® and the hand of war: 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands;'' 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth,' 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

(For Christian service, and true chivalry,) 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 

• Against infection,] I once suspected that for infection we 
might re^d tmatioai. but the copies all ag^ee, and I suppose 
Shakspeare floeant to say, that islanders are secured by their 
situation both ^m war and pestilence, yohnson. 

In AUot's England* s Parnassus, 1600, this passage is quoted : 
•* Against tntestion" &c. Perhaps the word might be infestion, if 
such a word was in use. Fanner. 

7 — less happier lands i] So read all the editions, except Sir 
T. Hanmer's, which has less happy* I believe, Shakspeare, from 
the habit of saying more happier, according to the custom of his 
time, inadvertently writ less happier. Johnson. 

8 Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth,"] The first edi- 
tion in quarto, 1598, reads: 

^ Fear*d by their breed, and famous for their birth. 

The quarto, in 1615: 

Fear*d by their breed, and famous by their birth. 
The first folio, though printed from the second quarto, reads as 
the first. The particles in this author seem often to have been 
printed by chance. Perhaps the passage, which appears a little 
disordered, may be regulated thus : 

■ royal kings. 

Feared for their breed, and fam,ous for their birth. 

For Christian service, ana true chivalry; 

Henovined for their deeds as far from hom^e 

As is the sepulchre — . Johnson. 
The first folio conld not have been printed from the second 
quarto^ on account of many variations as well as omissions. The 
quarto, 1608, has the same reading with that immediately pre- 
ceding it. Steevens. 
Feared by their breed,"] i. e. by means of their breed. Malone. 
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This land of such dear souls, this dear dear landi 
Dear for her reputation through the world> 
Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : * 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame> 
With inky blots, ^ and rotten parchment bonds;* 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself: 
O, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How happy then were my ensuing death! * 

Enter King Richard and Queen;* Aumerle,^ BushT) 
Green, Bagot, Ross,' and Willouohby.* 

York. The king is come:* deal mildly with his youth; 
For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more.'' 



9 ThU land 
Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm:] «*In tblt^d yctre of 
King Richard fsays Fabian) the common famo tldlm, tHat the 
kinge had letten tofarrn the realme unto Sir WilHtfm Scrape* 
earle of Wiltshire, and .then treasurer of England, to Syr John 
Bushey, Sir John Bagot, and Sir Henry Grene, knightes.'* 

Malone* 
1 With inky blots,] I suspect that our author wrote — inky boHs. 
How can blou bind in any thing ? and do not bolts correspond bet- 
ter with bonds ? Inky bolts are written restrictions. So, in The Ho- 
nest Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV, so, i:- 
** — — manacling itself 
** In gyves of parchment.'* Steevens. 

2 ^^-^hftten parchment bonds;"] Alluding to the great sums- 
raised by loans and other exactions, in this reign, upon the Eng- 
lish subjects. Grey. 

Gaunt does not allude, as Grey supposes, to any loans or ex- 
actions extorted by Richard, but to the circumstances of his 
having SLCiuvMy farmed out his royal realm, as he himself styles 
it. In the last scene of the first Act he says : 

" And, for our coffers are grown somewhat light, 
" We are enforc'd to farm, our royal realm.*' 
And it afterwards appears that the person who farmed the realm 
was the Earl of Wiltshire, one of his own favourites. 

M. Mason, 

3 ^eeni] Shakspeare, as Mr, Walpole sugg-ests to me, 

has deviated from historical truth in tlie introduction of Rich- 
ard's queen as a woman in the present piece ; for Anne, his first* 

1^2 
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• 

Queen, How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster? 

K, Rich, What comfort) man ? How is 't with agfed 
Gaunt? 

Gaunt, O, how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt) indeed ; and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 
And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt? 
For sleeping England long time have I watch'd; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt: 
The pleasure, that some fathers feed upon, 
Is my strict last, I mean— -my children's looks; . 
And, therein'festing^) hast thou made me gaunt: 
Gaunt am I for the grave i gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow woihb inherits nought but bones. 

K, Rich, Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 

Gaunt, No, misery makes sp^rt to mock itself: 
Since thou dost«8eek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K, Rich, Should dying men flatter with those that live ? 

Gaunt, No, no; men living flatter those that die. 

K, /?icA.'TBoU| now a dying,^ay'st — thou flatter'st me. 

Gaunt, Oh! no; thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

K, Rich, I am in Aetdth, I breathe, and see thee ill. 

Gaunt, Now, He that made me, knows I see thee ill ; 
HI in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill.* 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land, 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick: 

wife, was dead before the play commences, and Isabella, his se- 
cond wife, was a child at the time Off his death. Malone. 

4 AumerUt'] was Edward, eldest son of Edmund Duke of 

York, whom he succeeded in the title. He was killed at Agin- 
court. Walpole. 

s Ross,] wag William Lord Soost (and so should be print- 
ed) of Hamlake, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Henry IV. 

Tf^alpole, 

6 Willuughby.'] was William Lord Willougbby of Eresby, 

who afterwards mamed Joan, widow of Edmund Duke of York. 

Walpole, 
7 For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more.'] Read: 
— being rein'd, do rage the more. Ritson. 

• /// in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill.] I cannot help sup- 
posing that the idle words-*to see^ which destroy the measure^ 
should be omitted. Steeven*. 
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And thoU) too careless patient as thou art, 
Commit'st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 
^ thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
\Vhose compass is no bigger than thy hei^d; 
And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
O, had thy grandsire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his son's son should destroy his sons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame; 
Depof^ig thee before thou wert possess'd| 
Which art possessed now to depose thyselt* 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a shame, to let this land by lease : 
But, for thy world, enjoying but thi0 land. 
Is it not more than shtfme, to shame it so? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king : 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law;* 



9 Which art possessed nov) to depose thyt0if.'] Poteet^dt in this 
second instance, was, I believe, designed ^ mean^aflUcted with 
madness occasioned by the internal operation of a daemon. So, 
in The Comedy of Errors: — ** Both man «nd master is possessed** 

Steevens. 

1 Thy state of law /* bondslave to the lavs;"] Suite of latv, i. e. 
legcd sovereignty. But tlie Oxford editor alters it to state o*er lavj, 
i. e. absolute sovereignty. A doctrine, which, if ever our poet 
learnt at all, he learnt not in the reign when this play was writ- 
ten, Qiieen Elizabeth's, but in the reig^ after it. King James's. 
By bondslave to the law, the poet means his being inslaved to his 
favourite subjects. Warburton. 

This sentiment, v hatever !t be, is obscurely expressed. I un- 
derstand it dift'erently from the learned commentator, being per- 
haps not quite so zealous for Sbakspeare's political reputation. 
The reasoning of Gaunt, I think, is this : By setting the royalties 
to farm thou hast reduced th.selfto astate belov) sovereignty, thou art 
now no longer king but landlord of England, subject to the same 
restraint and limitations as other landlords : by m-aking thy condition 
a state of law, a condition upon vohich the ccrminon rules of law can 
operate, thou art become a bondslave to the law ; thou hast made 
thyself amenable to lavisfrotti which thou wert originally exempt. 

Whether this explanation be true or no, it is plain that Dr. 
Warburton's explanation of bondslave to the law, is not true. 

yohn^on. 
Warburton's explanation of- this passage is too absurd tx>' re- 
quire confutation ; and his political observation is equally ill-found- 
sd. The doctrine of absolute sovereignty might as well have 
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And thou — 

K, Pich, ' a lunatick lean-witted fool,* 

Presuming on an ague's privilege, 
Dar'st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek ; chasing the royal bloodi 
W ith fury, from his native rosidence. 
Now by my seat's right royal majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Kdward's son, 
This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head. 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders. 

Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward'» son, 
For that I was hfs father Edward's son ; 
iThat blood already ,« like the pelican, 
f ly' BMt thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous'd: 
/ Jiiy hi'other Gloster, plain well-meaning soul, 
(.Whom fair befal in heaven 'mohgst happy soulsl) 
May be a precedent and witness good, 
That thou respect'st not spilling Edward's blood: 

been learned in the rein of £lizabeth, as in that of her successor. 
She was, in fact, as a&olute as he wished to be. 

Johnson's explanation is in general just; but I think tliat the 
words, qflavif must mean, by laio, or according to lavj, as we say 
of course, and of right, instead of by right, or by course. — Gaunt's 
reasoning is this — " Having let your kingdom by lease, you are 
no longer the king of England, but the lancttord only ; and your 
state is by law, subject ta the law." M. Mason. 

Mr. Heath explains the words state of laiv somewhat different- 
ly: "Thy royal estate, which is established by the laiv, is now in 
virtue of thy having leased it out, subjected," &c. Malone. 

2 Gaunt. And thou 

K. Rich. — a lunatiok lean-witted fool,"] In the disposition 
of these lines I have followed the folio, in giving the word thou 
• to the king ; but the regulation of the first quarto, 1597, is per- 
haps preferable, being more in our poet's manner: 
Gaunt. And thou — — • 

K. Rich. — — a lunatick^ han-ioitted fool, — 
And thou a mere cypher in thy am^^ kingdom. Gaunt was going to 
say. Richard interrupts him, aftd takes the word thou in a differ- 
ent sense, applying it to Gaunt, instead of himself Of this kind 
of retort there are various instances in these plays. 
The folio repeats the word And: 

Gaunt. And 

K. Rich. And thou, &c. Malone, 
— lean-witted — ] Dr. Farmer observes to me that the same 
expression occurs in the 106th Psalm : 

" — and sent leanness withal into their soul.** Steevent. 
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Join "with the present sickness that I have ; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower.' 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee !--^ 

These words hereafter thy tormenters be !— 

Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: — 

Love they* to hve, that love and honour have. 

lExity borne out by hie Attendants. 
K, Rich, And let them die, that age sukI sullens have ; 

3 And thy unkindness be like crooked age. 
To crop at once a too-long viither'd fiomer."] Thus stand these 
lines in all the copies, but 1 think there is an error. Why sbouki 
Gaunt, already old, call on any thing like age to end him* How 
can age be said to crop at once? How is tiie idea of crooketMlk 
connected with that of cropping ? I suppose the poet dictated thttl : 

And thy unkindness be time's crooked edge 

To crop at once — • 
That is, let thy unkindness be time's scythe to crop. 

Edge was easily confounded by the ear with age, and one mis- 
take once admitted made way foranother. yohnscnr 

Shakspeare, I believe, took this idea from the figfure of Time, 
who was represented as carrying a sickle as well as a scythe. A 
sickle was anciently called a crook, and sgmetimes, as in the fol- 
lowing instances, crooked may mean armed with a crook. So, in 
Kendall's Epigrams, 1577 : 

** The regall king and crooked clowne 

** All one alike death drivcth downe." 
Again, in the 100th Sonnet of Shakspeare : 

" Give my love, fame, faster than time wastes life, 

" So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked knife.'* 
Again, in the 119th : 

** Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

**. Within his bending sickle*s compass come." 
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet bestow- 
ed on age in the tragedy of Locrine, 1595 : 

** Now yield to death o'erlaid by crooked age." 
Locrine has been attributed tC^hakspeare ; and in this passage 
quoted from it, no allusion to a scythe can be supposed. Our poet's 
ex|M*essions are sometimes confuted and abortive. Steevens. 
Again, in A Flourish upon Fancie, by N. B. [Nicholas Breton,] 

1577: 

" Who, when that he a while hath bin in fancies schoole,' 
"Doth leame in his old crooked age to play the doting 
foole." Malone. 
Shakspeare had probably two different but kindred ideas in 
his mind; the bend of age, and the sickle of time, which he con- 
founded together. M. Mason. 

* Xove they — ] That is. Let them love, Johnson, 
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For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 

York. 'Beseech your majesty,* impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him : 
He loves you, on my life, and liolds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich, Right; you say true: as Hereford's l6v^ sa 
his: 
As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland.* 
J^orth, My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 

majesty. 
K, Rich, What says he now?^ 
-* JVorth, Nay, nothing; all is said; 

r^jffifli tongue is now a stringless instrunient ; 
"Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so I 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich, The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth hej 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be:* 
So much for that.— —Now for our Irish wars: 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns ; 
Which live like venom, where no venom else,' 



* "^ Beseech your majesty^'] The old copies redundantly read— 

" I do beseech" &c. 
Mr. Ritson would regulate the passage differently (and per- 
L . ' rightly) by omitting the words — in him.- 

I do beseech your majesty, irnpute 

His 'oiords to wayward sickliness and age. Steevens. 

* }Torthumberland.'\ was Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland. Walpole. 

' What says he now ?] I have supplied the adverb — nov3, (which 
is wanting in the old copy) to complete the measure. Steevens, 

8 . Qiir pilgrimage must be. 'J That is, oup pilgrimage is y«t 

to come. AI Mason. 

9 nehere no venom, else,'] This alludes to a tradition that St. 

Patrick freed the kingdom of Ireland from venomous reptiles of 
every kind. So, in Decker's Honest Whore, P. II, 1630: 

•* that Irish Judas, 

" Bred in a country where no venom, prospers,. 

" But in his blood." 
Again, in Fuimus Troes, 1635: 

" As Irish earth doth poison poisonous beasts." 
See also, Thomas Lupton's Fourth Book of Notable Things, 4tQs 
bl. 1. Steevens, 
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But only they, hath privilege to live. 
And, for these great affairs do ask some charge, 
Towards our assistance, we do seize to us 
The plate, coih, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed. 

Torf. How long shall I be patient f Ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong t 
Not Gloster's death, nor Hereford's banishment, 
Not Gaunt's rebukes, lior England's private wrongs^ 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage,^ nor my own disgrace, 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereigti's face.— « 

I am the last of noble Edward's sons. 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was first; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce. 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. 
Than was that young and princely gentleman: 
His face thou hast, for even so look'd he, 
Accomplish'd with the number of thy hours;' 
But, when he frown'd, it was against the French, 
And not against his friends: his noble hand 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won: 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
O, Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or else he never would compare between. 

K, Rich, Why, uncle, what's the matter? 

York. O, my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please; if not, I pleas'd 
Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 
Seek you to seize, and gripe into your hands. 
The royalties and rights of banish'd Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead .^ and doth not Hereford live ? 

1 Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage,] When the duke of Hereford, after his 
banishment, went into France, he was honour-abl) entertained 
at that court, and would have obtained in maiTif-^ the only 
daughter of the duk^^ of Berry, uncle to the French king, had 
not Richard prevented the match. Steevens. 

■ Accorn,pUeh\i with the number of thy houri;'] i. e. when he wa» 
of thy age. Malone. 
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Was not Gaunt just? and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son ? 

Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 

His charters, and his customary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day ; 

Be not thyself, for how art thou a king, 

But by fair sequence and succession ? 

Now, afore God (God forbid, I say true !) 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights, 

Call in the ktters patents that he hath 

By his attorn ies-general to sue 

His livery, and deity his offcr'd homage,* 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head. 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

K. Rich, Think what you will; we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods* his money, and his lands. 

. York, I 'U not be by, the while: My liege, farewel: 
What will ensue hereof, there 's none can tell; 
But by bad courses may be understood, 
That their events can never fall out good. ' [Exit, 

K, Rich, Go, Bushy, to the earl of Wiltshire, straight; 
Bid him repair to us to Ely-house, 
To see this business: To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, 1 trow; 
And we create, in absence of ourself, 
Our uncle York lord governor of England, 
For he is just, and always lov'd us well. — 
Come on. our queen: to-morrow must we part; 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short. [Fhuriah. 

\^Exeunt King, Queen, Bushy, Aum. Green. 
and Bagot. 

Jstorth, Well, lords, the duke of Lancaster is dead. 

Rosa, And living too ; for now his son is duke. 

Willo, Barely in title, not in revenue. 

JVbrth. Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

Rosa, My heart is great ; but. it must break with 
silence, 

^ j*— deny his offered h(yniage,'\ That is, refuse to admit the 
homage, by which he is to hold his lands, yoknson. : 
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Ere't be disburdened with a liberal tongue. 

Jstorth, Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him ne'er speak 
more, 
That speaks thy words agsun, to do thee harm \ 

Willo. Tends that thou'dst speak, to the duke of 
Hereford ? 
If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 
Quick is mine ear, to hear of good towards him. 

R088. No good at all, that I can do for him ; 
Unless you call it g^ood, to pity him. 
Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

JVbrth. Now, afore heaven, 'tis shame, such wrongs 
are borne, 
In him a royal prince, and^many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. , . 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers ; and what they will inform, 
Merely in hate, 'gainst any of us all. 
That will the king severely prosecute 
'Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 

Boss, The commons hath he pill'd with grievous 
taxes, 
And lost their hearts :* the nobles hath he fin'd 
For" ancient quarrels, and quite -kJstthetr-teftr^-^^-^' ^ 

Wiih. And daily new exactions are devis'd ; 
As — blanks, benevolencesf and I wot not what:* 
But what, o'God's name, doth become of this ? 

JVbrth. Wars have not wasted it, for warr'd he hath 
not, 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestors achiev'd with blows : 



* And lost their hearti:"] The old copies erroneously and un- 
metrically read : 

And quite lost their hearts:'-^ 
The compositor's eye had caught the adverb — quite, from the fol- 
lowing line. Steevent. 

* — — daily new exactions are devis'd; 

-4*— blanks, benevolenceSf and I ivot not nvhat .•] Stow records, 
that Richard II "compelled all the Religious, Gentlemen, and 
Commons, to set their seals to blanks^ to the end he might as it 
pleased him, oppresse them severally, or all at once : some of the 
Commons paid 1000 markes, some ioOO pounds." &c. 

Chronide, p. 319, fol 3639. H. White. 
vol.. VIII. K 
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More hath he spent in peace, than they in wars. 

Rom. The earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in &rm. 
WiUo, The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
JSTorth, Reproach, and dissolution, hangeth over him. 
R088. He hath not money for these Irish warS| 
His burdenous taxations notwithstanding. 
But by the robbing of the banish'd duke. 

JSTorth, His noble kinsman : — most degenerate king ! 
But, lords, we hear this .fearful tempest sing,^ 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm : 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not,* but securely perish.' 

Rota, We see the very wreck that we must suffer ; 
And unavoided is tlie danger ^4iow, 
For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

Abr/A. Not so ; even through the hollow eyes of deatliy 
I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

JVilio. Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost 
ours. 
i R088. Be con'fident to speak, Northumberland : 
We three are but thyself; and, speaking so. 
Thy words are but as^thoughts ; therefore, be bold. 
« ^ .V:r'A - vhea thtft :-^ Have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
' * In Brttteny, receivM intelligence. 

That Harry Hereford, ReignoW lord Cobham, 
[The son of Richard Earl of Arundel] 

7 . ^ hear this fearful tempest sing,] So, in The Tempest : 

M another storm brewing; I hear it sing in the wind." 

SteevenS' 
9 And yet Vie sixike not,'] To strike the sails, is, to contract thtm 
when there is too much wind. Johnson. 

So, in King Ifenry VI, V. Ill: ^ „ o 

"Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee." Steevens. 

9 but semvely perish.'] We perish by too great confidence 

in our security. The word is used in the same sense m The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor: "Though Ford be a secure fool," &c. 
-^ •' Malone. 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida, Act IV, sc. v : ^ 
"'Tis done like Hector, but securely done.' 
See Dr. Farmer's note on this passage. Steevens. 

1 And unavoided is the danger — ] Unavoided is, I believe, here 
used for unavoidable. Malone* 
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That late broke from the duke of Exeter,* 

» [7%tf son of Richard Earl of Arundel] 

That late broke from the duke of Exeter,] I suspect that some 
of these line^ are transposed, as well as that the poet has made a 
blunder in his enumeration of persons. No copy that I have seen, 
will authorize me to make an alteration, though according to 
Holinshed^ whom Shakspeare followed in great measure, more 
than one is necessary. 

All the persons enumerated in Holinshed's account of those 
who embarked with Bolingbroke, are here mentioned with great 
exactness, except "Thomas Arunde^, sonne and heire to the 
late earle of Arundell, beheaded at the Tower-hill." See Holin- 
shed. And yet this nobleman, who appears to have been thus 
omitted by the poet, is the oersou to whom alone that circum- 
stance relates of having brwte from the duke of Exeter, and to 
whom alone, of all mentioned in the list, the archbishop was re- 
lated, he being uncle to the young lord, though Shakspeare by 
mistake calls mm his brother. See Holinshed, p. 496. 

From these circumstances here taken notice of, which are ap- 
plicable only to this lord in particular, and from the improbability 
that Shakspeare would omit so principal a personage in his his- 
torian's list, I think it can scarce be doubted but that a line is 
lost in which the name of this Thomas Arundel had originally a 
place. 

Mr. Ritson, with some probability, supposes Shakspeare could 
not have neglected so fair an opportunity of availing himself of a 
rough ready-made verse which offers itself in Holinshed : 

[ The son and heir to the late earl of Arundel,] Steevent^ 

For the insertion of the line included within crotchets, I am 
answerable ; it not being foimd in the old copies. 

The passages in Holinshed relative to this matter run thus : 
*' Aboute the same time the Earl of Arundell's sonne, named 
Thomas, tahich mas kept in the Duke of Exeter* 9 house, escaped out 
of the realme, by meanes of one WiUiam Scot," &c. ** Duke 
Henry, — chiefly through the earnest persuasion of Thomas 
Arundell, late Archbishoppe of Canterburie, (who, as before 
you have heard, had been removed from his sea, and banished 
the realme by King Richardes means,) got him downe to Bri- 
taine : — and when all his provision was made ready, he tooke the 
sea, together with the said Archbishop of Canterburie, and his 
nephew Thomas Arundell, sonne and heyre to the late Earle of 
Arundell, beheaded on Tower-hill. There were also with him 
Reginalde Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpinghara," &c. 

There cannot, therefore, I think, be the smallest doubt, that 
a line was omitted in the copy of 1597, by the negligence of the 
transcriber or compositor, in which not only Thomas Arundel, 
but his father, was mentioned; for his in a subsequent line {His 
brother) must refer to the old Earl of Arundel. 

Rather tban leave a lacuna, I have inserted such words as 
der the passage intelligible. In Act V, sc. ii, of the play boi 
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His brother, ar(!hbishop late of Canterbury,* 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, sir John Ramston, 
Sir John Norbery, sir Robert Warterton, and Francis 
* Quoint, • 

• All these, well furnish'd by the duke of Bretag^e, 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore : 
Perhaps, they had ere this ; but that they stay 
The first departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
Imp out* our drooping country's broken wing, 

« 
us, a line of a rhyming couplet was passed over by the printer of 
tlie first folio : 

" 111 may'st thou thrive, if thou g^ant any grace." 
It has been recovered from the quarto. So also, in K. Henry F/, 
Part II, the first of the following lines was omitted> as is proved 
by the old play on which that piece is founded, and (as in the 
present instance) by the line which followed the omitted line: 

"{^Stif. Jove sometimes went di^uisM, and why not 1?] 
" Cap. But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be." 
In Cortolanus, Act II, sc. ult. a line was in like manner omitted^ 
and it has very properly been supplied. 

The christian name of Sir Thomas Ramston is changed to yohn, 
and the two following persons are improperly described as knights 
.in all the copies. These perhaps were likewise mistakes ot the 
press, but are scarcely worth correcting. Malone. 

3 ..~^^ archbishop late cf Canterbury y"] Thomas Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brother to the Earl of Arundel who was 

.beheaded in. this reign, bad been banished by the parliament, and 
was afterwards deprived by the Pope of his see, at the request 
of the King; whence he is here called, late of Canterbury. 

Steevens, 

4 Imp out — ] As tliis expression firequently occurs in our au- 
thor, it may not be amiss to explain the original meaning of it. 
When the wing-feathers of a hawk were dropped, or forced out 
by any accident, it was usual to supply as many as were deficient. 
This operation was called, to imp a havsi. 

So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 

" His plumes only imp the muse's wings." 
Again, in Jibum^zar, 1605: 

«■ when we desire 

"Time's haste, he seems to lose a match with lobsters ; 

"And when we wish him stay, he imps his vjings 

"With feathers plum'd with thought." 
Turberville has a whole chapter on The Way and Mgnner home to 
^rrnpe a Hamkf^s Feather^ hova-soever it be broken or broosed. 

uteevetut 
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Redeem from broking pawn the blemish*d crowii, 
Wipe off the dust that hides our scepter's gilt,* 
And make high majesty look like itself, 
Away, with me, in post to Ravenspurg : 
But if you faint, as fearing to do so, 
Stay, and be secret, and myself will g^. 

1^088. To horse, to horse ! urge doubts to them that 
fear. 

M^llo. Hold out my horse, and I will first be there. 

lExeunt, 

SCENE II. 

TTie same, A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Queen, Busht, and Bagot. 

Bu8hy, Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 
You promised, when you parted with the king. 
To lay aside life-harming heaviness,^ 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen, To please the king, I did ; to please myself, 
I cannot do it ; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding fslrewel to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : Yet, again, methinks, 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb. 
Is coming towards me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles : at something it grieves 



7 



' « J^^^»] ^- ^* gilding, superficial display of gold. So, in 

Tifnon oj Athens c 

" When thou wast in thy gilt and thy perfume,'* &c. 

Steevens, 

— life-hanning heaviness,'] Thus the quarto, 1597. The 
quartos 1608, and 1615 — halfe-h&rming; the folio — «e^-harming. 

Steevens. 

' With nothing treinbles.- at something it grieves,"] The follow- 
ing line requires that this should be read just the contrary way: 
With something trembles, yet at no\h\n^ grieves. Warburton, 

■ All the old editions read : 

-^— — — my inward soul 

With nothing trembles; at something it grieves. 

■ The reading, which Dr. Warburtoq corrects, is itself an iimo-, 
ration. His conjectures give indeed a better sense than th»tr* 
any copy, but copies must not be needlessly forsaken. 

£ s 
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More than with parting from my lord the king. 

Bushy, Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows^ 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 
For sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perspectives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
Show nothing but confusion ; ey'd awry. 
Distinguish form : * so your sweet majesty, 

I suppose it is the unborn sorrova which she calls nothing, because 
it is not yet brought into existence. Steeven*. 

Warburton does not appear to have understood this passage, 
nor Johnson either. Through the whole of this scene, till the 
arrival of Green, the Qiieen is describing to Bushy, a certain un- 
accountable despondency of mind, and a foreboding apprehension 
which she felt of some unforeseen calamity. She says, "that her 
inward soul trembles without any apparent cause, and grieves at 
something more than the King's departure, though she knows 
not what.*' He endeavours to persuside her that it is merely the 
consequence of her soi-row for the King's absence. She says it 
may be so, but her soul tells her otherwise. He then tells her 
it is only conceit; but she is not satisfied with that way of ac- 
ccnmting for it, as she says that conceit is still derived from some 
fore-father grief, but what she feels was begot by nothing ; that 
is, had no preceding cause. Conceit is here used in the same 
sense that it is in Hamlet, when the King says that Ophelia's 
madness was occasioned by << conceit upon her father.** M. Jfason* 

* Liie p^spective*, vihich, rightly gaz*d upon^ 
ShoHJo not/ling hut corifusionf ey'd awry. 

Distinguish form :'\ This is a fine similitude, and tlie thing 
meant is this. Amongst mathematical recreations, there is one 
in optics, in which a figure is drawn, wherein all the rules of per- 
spective are inverted: so that, if held in the same position with 
those pictures which are drawn according to the rules of per* 
stective, it can present nothing but confusion : and to be seen in 
form, and under a regular appearance, it must be looked upon 
from a contrary station; or, as Shakspeare says, efda^^ry. 

Warbttrton^ 

Dr. Plot's History of Staffordshire, p. 391, explains this per- 
spective, or odd kind of "pictures upon an indented board, 
which, if beheld directly, you only perceive a confused piece of 
work; but, if obliquely, you see the intended person's picture : 
which, he was told, was made thus : "The board being indent- 
ed, [or furrowed with a plough-plane] the print or painting was 
cut into parallel pieces equal to the depth and number of the in- 
dentures on the board, and they were pasted on the flats that 
strike the eye holding it obliquely, so that the edges of the 
parallel pieces of the print or painting exactly joining on the ed^s 
of the indentures, the work was done." Toilet, 
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Looking awiy upon your lord's departure. 
Finds shapes of grief, more than himself, to wail ; 
Which, look'd on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen. 
More than your lord's departure weep not j more *s not 

seen: 
Or if it be, 'tis with false sorrow's eye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
Queen, It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me, it is otherwise : Howe'er it be, 
I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad, 

The following short poem would almost persuade one that the 
words rightly and aury [perhaps originally written — aright and 
wryfy"] had exchanged places in the text of our author : 

Lines prefixed to «* Melanchoitke Humours^ in Verse* of Diverse 
Natures, set dovsn by Nick. Breton, Gent. 1600 :" 

In Authorem. 
"Thou that wouldst fiftde the habit of true passion, 

•* And see a minde attir'd in pepfect straines; 
**Not wearing moodes, as gallants doe a fashion 
"In these pide times, only to shewe their braines; 

"Looke here on Breton's worke, the master print, 
" Where such perfections to the life doe rise : 

<* If they seeme wry, to such as looke asquint, 
"The fault's not in the object, but their eyes. 

" For, as one comming with a laterail viewe 
**Unto a cunning piece- wrought )ber«/becfi«r, 

" Wants facultie to make a censure true : 
" So with this auth(H^s readers will it thrive : 

Which, being eyed directly, I divine. 

His proofe their praise will meete, as in this line." 

Ben Jonson. Steepens. 

So, in Hentzner, 1598, Royal Palace, Whitehall: "Edwardi 
VI. Angliae regis effigies, primo intuitu monstrosumquidreprx- 
sentans, sed si quis— — effigiem recta intueatur, tum vera deprx« 
henditur." Farmer. 

The perspectives here mentioned, were not pictures, but round 
chrystal glasses, the convex surface of which was cut into faces, 
like those of the rose-diamond; the concave left uniformly 
smooth. These chrystals — which were sometimes mounted on 
tortoise-shell box-lids, and sometimes fixed into ivory cases — if 
placed as here represented, would exhibit the different appear- 
ances described by the poet. 

The word shadows is here used, in opposition to substance, ft 
reflected images, and not as the dark forms of bodies, occasic 
by their interception of the light that falls upon them. Me 
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As, — though, in thinking, on no thought I think,*— 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bushy, 'Tis nothing but conceit,^ my gracious ladjr. 

Queen, 'Tis nothing less : conceit is still deriv'd 
From some fore-father grief; mine is not so; 
For nothing hath begot my something grief; ^ 
Or something hath the nothing that I grieve:* 
'Tis in reversion that I do possess ; 
But what it is, that is not yet known ;^ what 

® Atf — though, in thinking, on no thought I think, '\ Old copy— on 
thinking; but we should read — A* though in thinkings that is, 
though, mtuing, I have no distinct idea of calamity. The involun- 
tary and unaccountable depression of the mind, which eveiy one 
has sometime felt, is here very forcibly described, yohmon. 

1 ' 77* nothing but conceit,] Conceit is here, as in King Henry 
Villi and many other places, used for a fanciful conception. 

Malone, 

2 For nothing hath begot my something grief; 

Or tomething hath the nothing that I grieve/] With these lines 
I know not well what can be done. The Queen's reasoning as 
it now stands, is this : my trouble is not conceit, for conceit is still 
derived from some antecedent cause, some forefather grief/ but 
with me the case is, that either my real grief hath no real cause, or 
som^ real cause has produced a fancied grief. That is, my grief is not 
conceit, because it either has not a cause like conceit, or it has a cause 
like conceit. This can hardly stand. Let us try again, and read 
thus: 

For nothing hath begot my something grief/ 
Not som^hing hath the nothing that I grieve : 
That is, fny grief is not conceit g conceit is an imaginary uneasiness 
from, s&me pctst occwrence. But, on the contrary, here is real 
grief viithout a real causa not a real cause vtith a fancful sorrovj* 
This, I thing, must be the meaning; harsh at the best, yet 
better than contradiction or absurdity. Johnson. 

3 *Tis in reversion that I do possess ,• 

But vjhat it is, that is not yet known; &c.] I am about to pro- 
pose an interpretation which many will think harsh, and which I 
do not offer for certain. To possess a man, in Shakspeare, is to 
inform, him fully ^ to m.ake him com.prehend. To be possessed, is to 
be fully irformed. Of this sense the examples are numerous: 

** I have possessed him my most stay can be but short." 

Measure for Measure. 

•« Is he yet possessed 

** What sum you would ?" Merchant of Venice. 
I therefore imagine the Qiieen says thus : 

'Ti* in reversion— -'that I do possess /'—^-^ 

The event is yet in futurity that 1 know with full conviction— 

but vihat it is,- that is not yet known. In any other interpretation 
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I cannot name; 'tis nameless woe, I wot. 

Enter Green. 

Green, God save your majesty ! — and well met, gen- 
tlemen : — 
I hope, the king is not yet shipp'd for Ireland. 

Queen. Why hop'st thou so? 'tis better hope, he is; 
For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope ; 
Then wherefore dost thou hope, he is not shipp'd ? 

Green. That he, our hope, might have retir'd his 
power,* 
And driven into despair an enemy's hope. 
Who strongly hath set footing in this land: 
The banish'd'Bolingbroke repeals himself, 
And with uplifted arms is safe arriv'd 
At Ravenspurg. 

Queen, Now God in heaven forbid! 

Green, O, madam, 'tis too true: and that is worse,— 
The lord Northumberland, his young son Henry Percy, 
The lords oif Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bushy, Why have you not proclaim'd Northumber- 
land, 
And all the rest of the revolting faction 
Traitors? 

Green, We have : whereon the earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign'd his stewardship, 
And all the household servants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 

Queen, So, Green, thou art the widwife to my woe, 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow's dismal heir:^ 

she must say that the possesses what is not yet come, which, 
tliough it may be allowed to be poetical and figurative language, 
is yet, I think, less natural than my explanation, yohnson. 

As the g^ief the Qiieen felt, was for some event which had not 
yet come to pass, or at least not yet come to her knowledge, she 
expresses this by saying that the grief which she then actually 
possessed, was still in reversion, as she had no right to feel the 
grief until the event should happen which, was to occasion it. 

J^. Maton, 

A ^^.^^ might have retir'd hit power,'] Might have drawn it back. 
A French sense, yohnson. 
S6, in The Jiape of Litcrece: 

'^J^Acii one, by him enforced, retire* YuA "vrwc^.^ Malot«» 
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Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy ; 
And I, a gasping ncw-ddiver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join'd.* 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope ; he is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper-back of death. 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 
Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter York. 

Green, Here comes the duke of York. 

Queen, With signs of war about his aged neck; 
O, full of careful business are his looks I 
Uncle, 
For heaven's sake, speak comfortable words. 

York. Should I do so, 1 should belie my thoughts;^ 
Comfort 's in heaven ; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and grief. 
Your husband he is g^ne to save far off. 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home : 
Here am I left to underprop his land ; 

'——my 8orr(ml*s dismal heir:"] Tlie author seems to have 
used heir in an improper sense, an heir being one that inherits in 
succession, is here put for one that ^cc^e^, though be succeeds 
but in order of time, not in order of descent, yohnson. 

Johnson has mistaken the meaning of this passage also. The 
Queen does not in any way aUude to Bolingbroke's succession to 
the crown, an event, of which she could at that time have had 
no idea. She had said before, that *<some unborn sorrow, ripe 
in fortune^s womb, was coming towards her." She talks after* 
wards of her unknown griefs "being begotten ;" she calls Green^ 
"the midwife of her woe ;'* and then means to say, in the same 
metaphorical jargon, that the arrival of Bolingbroke was the 
dismal offspring that her foreboding sorrow was big of; which 
she expresses by calling him her "sorrow's dismal heir," and ex- 
plains more fully and intelligibly in the following line : 

Kovi hath my soul brought forth her prodigy. M. Mason. 

• thou art the midwife to mi' woe,— 

And la gasping ww-deliver'd mother, 
jffave •oioe to luoe, sorrovi to sorrovojoin'd-^ So, in Pericles: 
"I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping.** 

Afalone. 

7 Should I do so, I should belie m,y thoughts .•] This line is found 

in the three eldest quartos, but is wanting in the folio. Steevens* 
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WhO) weak with age, cannot support myself :-—*—» 
Now. comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, My lord, your son was g^ne before I came. 

York, He was? — Why, so! — go all which way it 

Willi 

The nobles tliey are fled, the commons cold,^ 

And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's side. ^ - — 

Sirrah, 

Get thee to Plashy,* to my sister Gloster; 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound :— - 

Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship: 
To-day, as I came by, I called there ; — 
But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York, What is it, knave ? 

Serv, An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York, God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once ! 
I know not what to do : — I would to God, ^ 
(So my untruth^ had not provok'd him to it) 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's. ^ — 
What, are there posts despatch'd for Ireland?*-^ 
How shall we do for money for these wars ? — 
Come, sister, — cousin, I would say:** pray, pardon me.— 



* The nobles they are Jledt '^^ comtnom coldt^ TJie old copies, 
injuriously to the metre, read t 

The nobles they are fled, the cominons they are cold. Steevens. 

® Get thee to Flashy,] The lordship of Flashy, was a town of 
the duchess of Gloster's in Essex. See Hall's Chronicle, p. 13. 

Theobald. 

* — untruth — ] That is, disloyalty, treachery. Johnson. 

* The king had cutoff my head ivith my brother's.'] None of York's 
brothers had his head cut off, either by the Kin^ or any one else. 
The Duke of Gloster, to whose death he probably alhides, waa 
secretly murdered at Calais, being smothered between two beds. 

Mitson. 

3 What, are there "posts despatch'' d for Ireland?] Thus the folio. 
The quartos — two posts — and — no posts. Steevens. 

4 Cofne, sister, — cousin, J loouUsa,':'} Thisisoneof Shakspeare's 
touches of nature York is talking- to the Qiieen his cousin, but 
the recent death of hi» sister is uppermost in his mind. Steevens. 



I 
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Go, fellow, Ito the Serv.] get thee home, provide some 

carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there. — ^Ejcit. Serv. 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? if I know 
How, or which way, to order these affairs. 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen;—- 
The one *s my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again. 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrongM;* 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, somewhat we must do.-^Come, cousin, I '11 
Dispose of you :— Go, muster up your men, 
And meet me presently at Berkley-castle. 

I should to Plashy too; 

But time will not permit: — All is uneven. 
And every thing is left at six and seven. 

lExeunt York and Queen. 

Bushy, The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 
But none returns. For us to levy power. 
Proportionable to the enemy. 
Is all impossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in love. 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot. And that *s the wavering commons : for their 
love 
Lies in their purses ; and whoso empties them. 
By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy, Wherein the king stands generally condemned. 

Bagot, If judgment lie in them, then' so do we. 
Because we ever have been near the king. 

Green. Well, I '11 for refuge straight to Bristol-castle; 
The earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Buhhy. Thither will I with you: for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all to pieces. — 
Will you go along with us? 

Bagot, No ; I '11 to Ireland to his majesty. 



* /* my iinsman, sukom the king hath narong'di^ Sir T. Hanmer 
has completed this defective line, by reading : 

My kiruman i>/ one whom the king hath vjrong^d, Steevens. 
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Farewell if heart's presages be not v^R) 
We three here part, that ne'er shall meet agsun. 
£usAy. That 'a as York thrives to beat back Holing- 

Green. Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 
Is~-nunib'ring aanda, and drinking oceans dry ; 
Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

Bushy. Farewel at once; for once, for all, and ever. 

Green. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagot. I fearme, never. [Exttent. 

SCENE HI. 
The midt in Glostershire. 



Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley now? 

JVbrth. Believe me, noble lord, 
1 am a stranger here in Glostershire. 
These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome: 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
But, I bethink me, what a weary way 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold, will be found 
Id Ross and Willoughby, wanting your company; 
Which, I protest, hath very much beguil'd 
The tediousness and process of my travel :' 
But theirs is sweeten'd with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess: 
And hope to joy,* is little less in joy, 

* 1 . 1 1 — xooHting your tetr^KPr/i 
Which, Ifiraett, hath vay nauh htguii'd 
Tht ttdioHHttt md pratai of fnf (row/-] So, in King LciTj 

IMS-. 

" Thy pleusnt eompiny will make the w 

* Aadht 

jp thepriceof oatjroBe." Again, 

■■ Was ever king that jo/d on e«rtli1y 

The word is again used wifli the — 

befor#u3. MaloBt. 
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Than hope enjoy'd: by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short; as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, your noble company. 
Boling, Of much less value is my company, 
Than your good words. But who comes here? 

Enter Harry Percy. 

North, It is my son, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. — 
Harry, how fares your uncle ? 

Percy, I had thought, my lord, to have learn'd his 
health of you. 

JSTorth, Why, is he not with the queen? 

Percy, No, my good lord ; he hath forsook the court, 
Broken his staff of office, and dispersed 
The household of the king. 

North, What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv'd, when last we spake together.' 

Percy, Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the duke of Hereford ; 
And sent me o'er by Berkley, to discover 
What power the duke of York had levied there ; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenspurg. 

North, Have you forgot the duke of Hereford, boy ? 

Percy, No, iriy good lord ; for that is not forgot, 
Which ne'er I did remember : to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. 

North, Then learn to know him now ; this is the duke. 

Percy, My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young; 
Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 

BoUng, 1 thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure, 
I count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul rememb'ring my good friends ; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love. 
It shall be still thy true love's recompense : 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 

^ He was not so resolv*d, when last we spake together.] i.e. con- 
versed: together is an interpolation sufficiently evident from the 
redundancy of the metre. Steevens, * 
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North. How for is it to Berkley ? And what stir 
Keeps good old York there, with his men of war? 

Perq/. There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 
MannM with three hundred men, as I have heard: 
And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour; 
None else of name, and noble estimate. 

Enter Ross and Willoughby. 

North. Here come the lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 

Boling, Welcome, my lords: I wot, your love pursues 
A banish'd traitor ; all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompense. 

R088, Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. 

Willo, And far surmounts, our labour to attain it. 

Boling, Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor ; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkley. 

North, It is my lord of Berkley, as I guess. 

Berk, My lord of Hereford, my message is to you." 

BoUng, My lord, my answer is— to Lancaster;* 
And I am come to seek that name in England: 
And I must find that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk, Mistake me not, my lord; 'tis not my meaning) 
To raze one title of your honour out :*— 
To you, my lord, I come, (what lord you will) 

« My lord of Hereford^ wy message is to you.] I suspect that 
our author designed this for a speech rendered abrupt by the im- 
patience of Bolingbroke's reply ; and therefore wrote : 

J^ lord of Hereford^ my message is — 
The words to you, only serve to destroy the metre. Steevens, 

9 — my ansvier is — to Lancaster i] Your message, you say, is 
to my loi'd of Hereford* My answer is. It is not to him; it is to 
the Duke of Lancaster. Malone. 

1 To raze one title of your honour out :] " How the names of them 
which for capital crimes against majestie were erazed out of the 
publicke records, tables, and registers, dF forbidden to be borne 
by their posteritie, when their memorie was damned, I could 
show at large." Camden*s Rem^ins^ p. 136, edit. 1605. 

Malone* 



\ 
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From the most glorious regent of this land,* 
The duke of York ; to know, what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time,^ 
And fright our native peace with self-bom arms. 

Enter York, attended. 

Baling, I shall not need transport my words by you ; 
Here comes his grace in person.— My noble uncle! 

{^Kneels, 

York. Show me thy humble hearty and not thy knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Baling » My gracious uncle I— 

York. Tut, tut! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle :^ 
I am no traitor's uncle ; and that word— grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, is but pro&ne. 
Why have those banish'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground ? 
But then more why ;'— Why have they dar'd to march 

« From the most gloricm regent of this iarui,'\ Thus the first 
quarto, 1597. The word regent was accidentaUy omitted in the 
quarto, 1598, which was followed by all the subsequent copies. 

Maione* 

^ the absent time,'] i. e. time of the king* s absence, yohnton. 

* Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle .•] In Rom^eo and Juliet 
we have the same kind of phraseology : 

<* Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds." 
Again, in Microcynicon, Six snarling Satires, &c. 16mo. 1599: 
" Hovjer tm no hawers: howers break no square." Malone. 
The reading of the folio is preferable : 

Tut, tut / grace me no grace, nor uncle me. Ritson. 

' But then more wAy;] This seems to be wrong. We might 
read: 

Rut Tnore than tlAs; v)hj, Sec. Tyruhitt. 
Rut then mjore why ;] But, to add more q|uestions. This is the 
reading of the first quarto, 1597, which m the second, and all 
the subsequent copies, was corrupted thus: But more than why. 
The expression of the text, though a singular one, was, I have 
no doubt, the author's. It is of a colour with those immediately 
preceding : ^ 

^ ** Grace me no grvice, nor uncle me no imcle.'* 
A similar expression occurs in Tkaelfth Night: 

** More than 1 love these eyes, more than my life, 

'* More, by all mores, than I shall e'er love wSe." Malont, 
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So many miles upon her peaceful bosom ; 

Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war^ 

And ostentation of despised arms ?* 

Com'st thou because the anointed king is hence? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind^ 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth. 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 

Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 

From forth the ranks of many thousand French ; 

O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine, 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee, 

And minister correction to thy fault ! 

Boiing, My gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 
On what condition^ stands it, and wherein ? 

York, Even in condition of the worst degree,— 
In gross rebellion, and detested treason: 
Thou art a banish'd man, and here art come. 
Before the expiration of thy time, 
In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

BoUng, As I was banish'd, I was banish'd Hereford; 

There seems to be an error in this passage, which I beUeve 
should run thus : 

But more them Why? vshy have they dar^d, &c. 
This repetition of the word ijohy, is not unnatural for a person 
speaking with much warmth. M. Mason. 

^\dnilottentation(^ despised arms?'] But sure the ostentation 
of despised arms would not fright any one. We should read : 

— disposed arms, i. e. forces in battle array. Warburton, 

This alteration is harsh. Sir T. Hanmer reads despightful. Mr. 
Upton gives this passage as a proof that our author uses the pas- 
sive participle in an active sense. The copies aU agree. Per- 
haps the old duke means to treat him with contempt as well as 
with severity, and to insinuate that he despises his power, as be- 
ing able to master it. In this sense all is right. Johnson. 

So, in this play: 

" We '11 make foul weather with despised tears ." Steecens. 

The meaning of this probably is — a boastful display of arms 
vihich V3e despise. M. Mason. 

7 On Huhat condition — ] It should be, in xohat condition^ i. e. in 
vjhat degree of guilt. The particles hi the old editions are of little 
credit. Johnson. 

York's reply supports Dr. Johnson's conjecture : 
" Even in condition," &c. Malone, 

F 2 
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But as I come) I come for Lancaster. 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace. 
Look on my wrongs with an indiiferent eye:' 
You are my father, for, methinks, in you 
I see old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father! 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn'd 
A wand'ring ragabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd fix)m my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts? Wherefore was I bom?* 
If that my cousin king be king of England, 
It must be granted, I am duke of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 
To rouse his wrongs, and chase them to the bay.* 
I am denied to sue my livery here,* 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave : 
My father's goods are all distrain'd, and sold ; 
And the'se, and all, are all amiss employed. 
What would you have me do? I am a subject, 
And challenge law: Attomies are denied me; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

Mirth, The noble duke hath been too much abused. 

Ro99. It stands your grace upon, to do him right. ^ 

' Look on my wrongs V)ith an indifierent eye''"] i> e. with an itn- 
partieUeye. << Every juryman (says Sir Edwturd Coke) ought ta> 
be impartial and indifferent,** Malone^ 

* — Wherefore wo* I bom?"] To what purpose serves birth 
and lineal succession? I am duke of Lancaster by the same right 
of birth as the king ia king of England, yohneon, 

1 To rouse His wrongs, and chase them to the bay,"] "By his wrongs 
are meant the persons noho wrong him. This explanation is sup< 
ported by a passage in Fletcher's Double Marriage^ where Juli- 
ana says — 

" With all my youth and pleasure 1 11 embrace you, 
<' Make tyranny and death stand still, aifrighted, 
** And, at our meeting souls, amaze our mischiefs** 

M. Mason* 

8 — to sue my livery Aere,] A law phrase belonging to the 

feudal tenures. See notes on JT. Henry /T, P. I, Act IV, sc. iii. 

SteevcTis. 
^ It stands your grace upon, to do him right."} i. c. it is your ia- 
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WUlo, Base men by his endowments are made great. 
York, My lords of England, let me tell you this^— > 
I have had feeling of my cousin's wrongs. 
And labour'd all I could to do him right: 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 
To find out right with wrong, — it may not bej 
And you, that do abet him in this kind, 
Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all. 

North, The noble duke hath sworn, his coming is 
But for his own : and, for the right of that. 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let him ne'er see joy, that breaks that oath. 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms; 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 
Because my power is weak, and all ill left: 
But, if 1 could, by him that gave me life, 
I would attach you all, and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king; 
But, since I cannot, be it known to you, 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well ;— - 
Unless you please to enter in the castle. 
And there repose you for this night. 

Bo&ng. An offer, uncle, that we will accept. 
But we must win your grace, to go with us 
To Bristol-<:astle ; which, they say, is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices. 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 
Which I have sworn to weed, and pluck away. 

York, It may be, I will go with you: — but yet 1*11 
pause ;^ 
For I am loath to break our country's laws. 

terest, it is matter of consequence to you. So, in King Rich-- 
ardlll: 

" ■ it itanda me much upon, 

" To stop all hopes whose growth may danger me." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 

" ' Jt only stands 

** Our livee upon, to use our strongest hands." Steevens, 

* It may be, Ivaill go with yoM.'.'^but yet I*U pause/] I suspect^ 
the words — voithyou, which spoil the metre, to be another inter* 
polation. Steevens. 
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Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 
Things past redress, are now with me past care.* 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.« 

,4 Camfi in Wales. 

Enter Salisbury,^ and a Captain. 

Cafi, My lord of Salisbury, we have staid ten days, 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves: farewel. 

SaL Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman ; 
The king reposeth all his confidence 
In thee. 

Cafi, 'Tis thought, the king is dead ; we will not stay. 
The bay-trees in our country are all withered, "^ 
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' Things past redress, are now luiih me past care.^ So, in Jl/ac- 
beth: 

" — Things without remedy, 

** Should be without regard.'* Steevens. 

6 Here is a scene so unartfully and irregularly thrust into an 
improper place, that I cannot but suspect it accidentally trans- 
posed ; which, when the scenes were written on single pages, 
might easily happen in the wildness of Shakspeare's drama. This 
dialogue was, in our author's draught, probably the second scene 
in the ensuing Act, and there I would advise the reader to insert 
it, though I have not ventured on so bold a change. My conjec- 
ture is not so presumptuous as may be thought. The play was 
not, in Shakspeare's time, broken into Acts; the editions pub- 
lished before his death, exhibit only a sequence of scenes n'om 
the beginning to the end, without any hint of a pause of action. 
In a drama so desultory and erratic, ieft in such a state, transpo- 
sitions might easily be made, yohtuon.- 

7 .— Salisbury y"] was John Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 

Walpole. 

« The bay-trees &c.] This enumeration of prodigies is in the 
highest degree poetical and striking. Johnson, 

Some of these prodigies are found in HoKnshed : ** In this 
yeare in a manner throughout all the realme of England, old bale 
trees withered," &c. 

This was esteemed a bad omen ; for, as I learn from Thomas 
Lupton's Syxt Booke of Notable Jliin^es, 4to. bL L : " Neyther fall- 
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And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earthy 

And lean-lookM prophets whisper fearful change; 

Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap,— 

The one, in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 

These »gns forerun the death or fall of kings.— 

Farewel; our countrymen are gone and fled, 

As well assurM, Richard their king is dead. [Exit. 

Sal, Ah, Richard ! with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star. 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament ! 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest: 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes; 
And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. {Exit. 



ACT III SCENE I. 



Bolingbroke's Camfi at Bristol. 

Enter Bolinobroke, York, Northumberland, Per- 
cy, WiLLouoHBY, Ross: Officers behind with Bushy 
and Green, firisoners. 

BoUng, Bring forth these men. — 
Bushy, and Green, I will not vex your souls 
(Since presently your souls must part your bodies) 
With too much urging your pernicious lives. 
For 'twere no charity: yet, to wash your blood 
From off* my hands, here, in the view of men, 
I will unfold some causes of yoqr death. 
You have misled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 

ing syckneSy neyther devyll, wyll infest op hurt one in that place 
whereas a Bc^ tree is. The Romaynes calles it the plant of the 
good angelly &c. Steewnt, 
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By you unhappied and disfig^r'd clean.* 
You have, in manner, with your sinful hours, 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him ; 
Broke the possession of a royal bed,^ 
And stain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 
Myself — a prince, by fortune of my birth ; 
Near to the king in blood ; and near in love, 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, 
Have stoop'd my neck under your injuries, 
And sigh'd my English breath in foreign clouds. 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment: 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark'd my parks,^ and felFd my forest woods; 
From my own windows torn my household coat,^ 
Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sign,*— 
Save men's opinions, and my living bloody- 
To show the world I am a gentleman: 
This, and much more, much more than twice all this. 
Condemns you to the death : — See them deliver'd over 
To execution and the hand of death. 



dean.'] i. e. (/ttitc, completely. Reed. 

So, in our uullior's 76tii Sonnet: 

*• And by and by, clean starved for a look." McUone. 

* Tou have J in manner^ luith ycur sinful kourSy 

Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 

Broke the possession if a royal Ae^/,] There is, I believe, no au- 
thority for tliis. Isabel, the queen of The present play, was but 
nine years old. Richard's first queen, Anne, .died in 1392^ and 
tlie king was extremely fond of her. Malone. 

2 Dispark'd my parks,"] To dispark is to throw down the hedges 
of an enclosure. Dissepio. I meet with the word in Barret's 
Alvearie or ^adruple Dictionary, 1580. It also occurs in The Et* 
tablishment ^ Prince Henry y 1610 : " Forestes and Parkes of the 
Prince's disparked and in Lease," &c. Steevens. 

^ Fro7n my ovun voindovos torn tny hoiuehold coat,"] It was the 
practice when coloured glass was in use, of which there are stUl 
some remains in old seats and churches, to anneal the arms of 
the family in the windows of the house/ Johnson. 

4 Raz'd out my impress, &c.] The impress was a device or 
motto. Feme, in his Blazon of Gentry, 1585, observes, « that the 
arms, &c. of traitors and rebels may be defaced and remoyed« 
wheresoever they are fixed, op set.'* Steevens. 
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Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England. — Lords, farewel. 

Green. My comfort is, — that heaven will take our souls, 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

BoUng, My lord Northumberland, see them despatched. 
{^Exeunt North, and Others^ with Prisonera, 
Uncle, you say, the queen is at your house; 
For heaven's sake, fairly let her be entreated: 
Tell her, I send to her my kind commends; 
Take special care my greetings be deliver'd. 

York, A gentleman of mine I have despatched 
With letters of your love to her at large. 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. — Come, loi*ds, away; 
To fight with Glendower and his complices ; 
Awhile to work, and, after, holiday.* {^Exeunt, 



* Thanks, gentle uncle. — Coine, lords, away; 
To fight with Glendower and his complices ; 
Awhile to viork, and, after, holiday.'] Though the Intcrincdiatc 
line has taken possession of all the old copies, I Iiave great sus- 
picion of its being an interpolation ; and have therefore ventured 
to throw it out. The first and third lines rhyme to each other i 
nor do I imagine this was casual, but intended by the poet. Were 
we to acknowledge the line genuine, it must argue the poet of 
forge tflilness and inattention to history. Bolingbroke is, as it 
were, but just arrived ; he is now at Bristol, weak in his num- 
bers ; has had no meeting with a parliament ; nor is so far assured 
of the succession, as to think of going to suppress insurrections 
before he is planted in the throne. Besides, we find the o])posi- 
tion of Glendower begins The First Part of King Henry IT, and 
Mortimer's defeat by that hardy Welshman is the tidings of tlic 
first scene of that play. Again, though Glendower, in tlie very 
first year of King Henry IV, began to be troublesome, put in for 
the supremacy oi Wales, and imprisoned Mortimer ; yet it was 
hot till the succeeding year tliat the King employed any force 
against him. Theobald 

This emendation, which I think is just, has been followed by 
Sir T. Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr. Warburton. Johnson. 

It is evident from the preceding scene, that there was a force 
in Wales, whicli Bolingbroke might think it necessary to sup- 
press; and why mij^ht not Shakspcare call it Glcndower's ? When 
we next see Bolingbroke, he is in Wales, and mentions his hav- 
ing received intelligence that the Welshmen are dispersed. 

Hitton. 

Mr. Heath observes, that Bolingbroke marched to Chester. 
probably with a view to attack the Welsh army headed by 
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SCENE II.« 
The Coast of Wales, ji Castle in view, 

.Flourish: Drums and Trumfiets, Enter King RiCHARD> 
Bishop, o/* Carlisle, Aumerle, ancf Soldiers. 

jr. Rich, Barkloughly-castle call you this at hand ? 

Aum, Yea, my lord: How brooks your grace the air^ 
After late tossing on the breaking seas?^ 

K, Rich, Needs must I like it well ; I weep for joy, 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofs: 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fond^ with her tears, and smiles in meeting;' 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Salisbury. He thinks, therefore, the line is genuine. See sc. iii* 
p. 82. Stowe expressly says, that " Owen Glendower served King 
Richard at Flint-Castle." Malone. ' 

* Here may be properly inserted the last scene of the second 
Act. yohnton. 

^ After late tossing &c.] The old copies redundantly read: 
After your late tossing, &c. Steeven*. 

9 — - smiles in meeting ;] It has been proposed to read— in 
v)eeping; and this change the repetition in the next line seems 
plainly to point out. Steevens. 

As a long parted mother with her child 

Plays foTully with her tears, and smiles in meeting i\ 

^' Tiuil* fov* n* yscpe§ fitv xnattu )i|«7o KsXiem 
"AAKPTOEN rEAA2A2A.'» JSTom- II. Z. 

Perhaps sm,iles is here used as a substantive. As a mother 
plays fondly with her child from whom she has been a long time 
parted, crying, and at the same time smiling, at meeting him. 

It has been proposed to read — smiles in weeping; and I once 
thought the emendation very plausible. But I am no^v persuaded 
the text is riglit. If we read weeping, the long parted mother 
and her child do not meet, and there is no particular cause as- 
signed for either her smiles or her tears. Malone. 

From the actual smiles and tears of the long parted mother, 
&c. we may, I ihink, sufficiently infer that she had met with her 
child. Steevens, 
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Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his rav'nous sense : 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies : 
And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee,* with a lurking adder; 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. — 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords ; 
This earth shall have a feeling,^ and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms. 

Biahofi. Fear not, my lord;* that Powei^ that made 
you king, 
Hath power to keep you king, in spite of all. 
The means that heaven yields must be embrac'd, 
And not neglected ; else, if heaven would. 
And we will not, heaven's offer we refuse ;* 
The proffer'd means of succour and redress. 

Aum, He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 



• Guard it, / pray tAee,] Gucurd it, signifies here, as in many 
■other places, border it. Sfahne. 

I think, that — to guard, in this place, rather means, to match 
fft proUct, M. Mason* 

1 This earth shall have a feeling,'] Perhaps Milton had not for- 
got this pASsare, when he wrote, m his Comus^^ 

" — dumb things shall be mov'd to sympathize, 

** And the brute earth shall lend her nerves, and shake." 

Steevens. 

* Fear not, my lord; &c.] Of this speech, the four last lines 
were restored from tiie first edition by Mr. Pope. They were, 
I suppose, omitted by the players only to shorten the scene, for 
they are worthy of the author and suitable to the personage. 

Johnson. 
3 !■ else, if heaven viould. 

And we will not, heaven's offer vse refuse f] Thus the quarto 
1597, except that the word ^ is wanting. The quarto 1608, 
and the late editions, read — And vie would not. The word if was 
supplied by Mr. Pope. Both the metre and the sense show that 
it was accidentally omitted in the first copy. Malone, . 

VQL. VIII. G 
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Whilst Bolingbroke, throug^h our security, 
Grows strong and great, in substance, and in friends. 
K, Rich, Discomfortable cousin! know'st thou not^ 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world,^ 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball. 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,' 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from oif their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves? 
So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke,— - 
Who all this while hath revell'd in the night. 
Whilst we were wand'ring with the antipodes^— 
Shall see us rising in our throne the east, 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 
Not able to endure the sight of day, 
But, self-affrighted^ tremble at his sin. 
Not all the Water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king: 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord:* 



4 ^.^«. and lightt the lower wpr^,] The old copies read^-thett 
lights. The emendation was made by Dr. Johnson. S^ise might 
be obtained by a slight transposition, without changing the words 
of the original text : 

That vffhen the scorching^ eye of heaven, thai Ughte 
The lower world, U hid behind the globe f^^ 
^y the lower world, as the passage is amended by Dr. Johnson, 
we must understand, a world lower than thit <f ourss I suppose, 
our Antipodee' Malone* 

That this is the sense of the passage, is obvious from the King'» 
m>li|s«itioa of the simile ; 

f < So, when this thief, this traitor Qolingbroke,-^ 
** Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 
f < Whilst we were wand'ring with the antipodes,'^^ 
** Shall see us rising in our throne the east,*' &c. ffenlej/. 
The (owfr f$arld may signify ow world. MaUme. 

f Ife fires the proud tope of the eastern pines,'] It is not easy to 
point out an image more striking and beautiftU than this, in an/ 
poet, whether snc^ent or modern, -Steevens- 
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For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed. 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God ibr his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel : then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall; for heaven stUl guards the right. 

Enter Salisbury. 
Welcome, my lord; How far off lies your power? 
Sal. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm: Discomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 
O, call back yestei'day, bid time return, 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late. 
Overthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state; 
For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersM, and fled. 

V The brtttth of worldly men &c] Here is the doctrine of inde* 
ieasiUe right expressed in the strongest terms ; but our poet did 
not learn it in the reign of King James, to which it is now the 
practice of all writers, whose opinions are reg^ated by fashion 
or interest, to impute the original of every tenet which they have 
been taught to think false or roolish. yohtuon. 

Far be it from me to palliate the conduct of the wretched. 
Tames ; but the truth is, that the inherent rights of the people 
had been ill understood, or rather were not acknowledged by his 
predecessors. The doctrine of the divine right of kings, and of 
the passive obedience of subjects, have never been carried fur- 
ther in any country than in this island, while the house of Tudor 
sate on the throne. Of this fact, the Homilies, composed during 
the reign of young £dward, and appointed in the Thiily-nine 
Articles to be read in churches, furnish striking and abundant 
proof. Take, as an instance, the following extract from the 
Homily against Disobedience and viilftd Rebellion: " As the name 
of the king is very often attributed and given unto God in holy 
scriptures, so doth God himself in the same scriptures sometime 
vouchsafe to communicate his name with earthly princes, terming 
them Gods.^* 1st part. And in the 4th pari, we are directed to 
" call to remembrance the heavy wrath and dreadful indignation 
of Almighty God against subjects as do only but inwardly grudge, 
mutter, and 7nurm.ur against their governors, though their mward 
treason, so privily hatched in their breasts come not to an open 
declaration of their doings .*• H. White, 
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Aum, Comfort, my liege: why looks your grace so 
pale? 

jr. Kick, But now, the blood of twenty thousand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And, till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead^'^ 
All souls that will be safe, fly from my side; 
For time liath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 

K. Rich, I had forgot myself: Am I not king? 
Awake, thou sluggard^ majesty! thou sleep'st. 
Is not the king's name forty thousand names ?^ 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. — Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king; Are we not high? 
High be bur thoughts: I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who 
Comes here? 

Enter Scroop. 

Scroofi. More health and happiness betide my liege}. 
Than can my care-tun 'd tongue deliver him. 

jr. Rich, Mine ear is open,^ and my heart prepared; 
The worst is worldly loss, thou canst unfold. 



7 Have I not reason \o look pale and dead ?] So, in Kinj^ Henry 
IV, P. 11: 

" Even such a man— 
" So dull, so dead in looi, so woe-begone, 
" Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night." 
Again, in A Midsummer Night* s Dream.- 

" So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim.*' Malone, 

8 ^-^^ tluggard'^'\ So the folio. The quartos have — coward . 

Malone. 

9 /* not the kin^t name forty thousand names?'} Thus, in King 
Richard III: 

** Besides, the king's name is a tower of strengfth." 
Sec a speech of Antigonus, in Plutarch, of this kind. Vol. II, 
p. 199, 4to. Gr. S. W. 

1 Mine ear is open, &,c.] It seems to be the design of the poet 
to raise Richard to esteem in his fall, and consequently to inte- 
rest the reader in his favour. He gives him only passive forti- 
tude, the virtue of a confessor, rather than of a king. In his pros- 
perity we saw him imperious and oppressive ; but in his distress 
he is wise, ][»atient, and pious, yohnson. 
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SajT) is my kingdom lost? why, 'twas my care; 
And what loss is it, to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God^ 
We '11 serve him too, and be his fellow so: 
Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us: 
Cry, woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay; 
The worst is — death, and death will have his day. 

Scroofi, Glad am I, that your highness is so anmfd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day. 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shoresi 
As if the world were all dissolved to tears; 
So high above his limits swells the rag^ 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel, and hearts harder thah steel. 
White beards' have arm'd their thin and hairless scalpl 
Against thy majesty; boys, with women's voices^ 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints^ 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown: 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows^ 



t White beards — ] Thus the quartos. The first folio, with a 
ridiculous blunder,— White bean. Steeveru. 

3 and clap their female jointt — ] Mr. Pope more-elegantljr 

reads — and clasp — / which has been adopted by the subsequent 
editors. But the emendation does not seem absolutely necessary. 

Malane. 
Clip would be still nearer than clasp. Ritton. 
Lee, in his Mithridates, has imitated this passage ; Act IV: 
** The very boys, like Cupids dress'd m arms, 
*' Clap their young hamess'd thighs, and trust to battle." 

Steevens. 
^ Thy very beadsmen l^arn to bend their baas — ] Such is the 
reading of all the copies ; yet I doubt whether beadsmen be right, 
for the ban seems to be mentioned here as the proper weapon of 
a beadsm.an. The King's b€adsm.en were his chaplains. Trevisa 
calls himself the beadsm,an of his patron. Beadman might like- 
wise be any man maintained by charity to pray for his benefactor. 
Hanmer reads — the very beadsmen but thy is better, yohnson. 

The reading of the text is right enough r " As boys strive to 
speak big, and clasp their effeminate joints in stiff unwieldy 
arms," &c. « so his very beadsmen leara to bend their bow» 

O 9 
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Of double-&tal yew' against thy state ; 
Yea, distaif-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

K, Rich, Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tale so ill. 
Where is the earl of Wiltshire? where is Bagot? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green ?* 



against him." Their does not absolutely denote that the bow was 
their usual or proper weapon ; but only taken up and appropriated 
by them on this occasion. Ptrcy. 

* Of double-fatal yew — ] Called so, because the leaves of the 
yew are poison, and the wood is employed for instruments of 
death. War burton. 

From some of the ancient statutes it appears that every Eng- 
lishman, while archery was practised, was obliged to keep in his 
house either a bow of yev) or some other wood. It should seem 
therefore that y«wf were not only planted in church-yards to de- 
fend the churches from the wind, but on account of their use in 
making ^ovu/ while by the benefit of being secured in enclosed 
placet, their poisonous quality was kept from doing mischief to 
cattle. Steewns. 

* Where is the earl of Wiltshire? vhere it Bagot? 

What is become of Bushy? where is Green f\ Here are four of 
them named ; and, within a very few lines, the King hearing they 
had made their peace with Bolingbroke, calls them three Judas- 
ses. fiut how was their peace made? Why, with the loss of 
their heads. This being explained, Aumerle says : 

<* Is Bushy, Green, and the earl of Wiltshire dead V* 
So that Bagot ought to be left out of the question: and, indeed 
he had made the best of hit way for Chester, and from thence 
had escaped into Ireland. 

The poet could not be guilty of so much forgetfulness and ab- 
surdity. The transcribers must have blundered. It seems pro- 
bable to me that he wrote, as I have conjecturally altered the 
text: 

Where is the earl of Wiltshire? where is he got ? 
i. e. into what comer ot my dominions is he slunk and absconded, 

Theobald. 

This emendation Dr. Warburton adopts. Hanmer leaves a 
blank after Wiltshire. I believe the author, rather than tran- 
scriber, made a mistake. Where is he got^ does not sound in my 
ear like an expression of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

I agree with Johnson in thinking that this was a mistake of the 
author's, because we find a mistake of the same miture in the 
second Act» where Bolingbroke says, that Bristol-Castle was held 
hy Bushy and Bagot; yet it is certain that Bagot was not taken 
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f 

That th«y have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant, they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Scroofi, Peace have they made with him, indeed, my 
lord. 

K. Rich, O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemp- 
tion! 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm*d, that sting my heart ! 
Three Judasses, each one thrice worse than Judas I 
Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! 

Scroop, Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : — 
Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands: those whom you curse, 
Have felt the worst of death's destroying wound. 
And lie full low, grav'd^ in the hollow ground. 

Aum, Is Bushy, Green, and the earl of Wiltahirci 
dead .^ 

Scroofi, Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

jium. Where is the duke my father with his power? 
' K, Rich, No matter where; of comfort no man speak: 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let 's choose executors, and talk of wills ; 
And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

at Bristol, for we find him afterwards accusing Aiimerle of trea- 
son ; and in the parting scene between him. Green, and Bushy, 
he declares his intention of flying to the King in Ireland. 

M. Mown. 
Perhaps Shakspeare intended to mark more strongly the per- 
turbation of the King by making him inquire at first for Bagot, 
whose loyally, on fin ther recollection, might show him the im- 
propriety of his question. Malone. 

7 gra'o^d — ] The verb, to grave, is not peculiar to Shak- 
speare. So, in Gower, De Cohfessione Amantisy Lib. Ill, fol. 58: 
'* Unto the hound, unto the raven, 
" She was none oUierwise graven." Steevenw, 
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Our lands, our lives, and all are Boiingbroke^% 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
And that small model of the barren earth,^ 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones.* 
For heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground^ 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings:—- 
How some have been depos'd, some slain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd;* 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill'd; 
All murder'd :— lor within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 
Keeps death his court : and there the antick sits,^ 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breathy a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit^^ 

« And that small model of the barren earth,'] He uses model for 
mould. That earth, w hich closing upon the body, takes its form. 
This interpretation the next line seems to authorize. yohnmHU 

Perhaps, all that moJel, m the present instance, means, is the 
sepulchral hillock of earth which ascertains the Ifength and 
breadth of the body beneath it. In this sense it may be termed 
its model. Steeven*. 

Shak.speare generally uses models not for an exem^plar, but for 
a thing made after a pattern. So, in a former scene of this play : 
" — thou see'st thy wretched brother die, 
•« Who was the m,odel of thy father's life." 
Mqdely however, may be used for mould. See Minshieu's Dict. 
in V. Malone. 

Which serves as paste &c.] A metaphor not of the most su- 
blime kind, taken from a pie. Johnson. 

^ the ghosts they have depos'd;] Such is the reading of all 

the old copies. The modern editors, in the room of have deposed, 
substituted dispossessed. Steevens. 

* there the antick sitsi] Here is an allusion to the antick or 

fool of old farces, whose chief part is to deride and disturb the 
graver and more splindid personages. Johnson. 

If there be any such allusion intended, it is to the old Vice, who, 
indeed, appears to have been such a character as Dr. Johnson 
describes. The Fool was rather introduced to be laughed at. 

Jiitson. 
So, in The First Part of King Henrj VI: 

'' Thou antick death, which laugh'st us here to scorn 1*^ 

Suevem^. 
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As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and— farewel kingl 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 

Tradition,* form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends: — Subjected thus. 

How can you say to me — I am a king? 

dr. My lord, wise men ne'er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength. 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain; no worse can come, to fight: 
And fight and die, is death destroying death ;^ 
Where fearing dying, pays death servile breath. 

Aum, My father hath a power, inquire of him; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K, Rich, Thou chid'st me well : — Proud Bolingbrdkei 
I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; ^ 

An easy task it is, to win our own. 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 

Scroofi, Men judge by the complexion of the sky • 

The state and inclination of the day : 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
I play the torturer, by small and small. 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken :— 
Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 

3 Traditicm,'\ This word seems here used for traditional praC' 
tices: that is, established or customary homage, yohnson. 

4 _. death destroying death:'] That is, to die fighting, is to re- 
turn the evil that we suffer, to destroy the destroyers. I once 
read c/eaf A. defying death; but destroying is as well. Johnson, 
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And all your southern g^tlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

jr. Rich. Thou hast said enough. 

Beshrew thee, cousin^ which didst lead me forth 

[To AuM. 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 
What say you now? What comfort have we now? 
By heaven^ I '11 hate him everlastingly, 
That bids me be of comfort' any more. 
G09 to Flint-castle ; there I '11 pine away ; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kingly woe obey. 
That power 1 have, discharge ; and let them g« 
To ear the land^ that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none :— •Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

jiutn. My liege, one word. 

K, Rich. He does me double wrong. 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers, let them hence;— Away, 
From Richard's night, to Bolingbroke's £ur day. 

SCENE III. 

Wales. Before Flint-Ca^^/f.^ 

Enter J with Drum and Colours^ Bolinobroke andForce^s^ 
York, Northumberland, and Others, 

BoUng. So that by this intelligence we learn, 
The Welshmen are dispers'd; and Sahsbury 



* / '// hate him everlastingly , 
That bids mebetf comfort — ] This senthnent is drawn from 
nature. Nothing is more offensive to a mind convinced that its 
distress is without a remedy, and preparing to submit quietly to 
irresistible calamity, than these petty and conjectured comforts 
which unskilful officiousness thinks it virtue to administer. 

yohnson. 
« To ear the land — ] i. e. to plough it. So, in Air* Well that 
Endt Well: 

" He that eare my land, spares my team." Steevem. 

7 FVmt -Castle.'} In our former edition I had called tKis scene 
the same with the preceding. That was at fi arkloughly-castle, oa 
the coast where Richard landed; but BoUngbroke never marched 
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Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed^ 
With some few private friends, upon this coast. 

JVorth. The news is very fur and good, my lord; 
Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. 

York, It would beseem the lord Northumberland, 
To say — king Richard: — Alack the heavy day. 
When such a sacred king should hide his head! 

J^orth, Your grace mistakes me;^ only to be brief, 
Left I his title out. 

York, The time hath been. 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 
For taking so the head,* your whole head's length. 

BoUng, Mistake not, uncle, further than you should. 

York, Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mis-take: The heavens are o'er your head. 

BoHng, I know it, uncle; and oppose not 
Myself against their will.' — But who comes here?* 

fturther in Wales than to Flint. The interview between him and 
Richard was at the castle of Flint, where this scene should be 
said to lie, or rather in the camp of Bolingbroke before that cas- 
tle.—" Go to Flint-costle.'* See above. Steeveru. 

8 Tour grace mittaia me ;] The word—- wic, \vhich is wanting in 
the old copies, was supplied by Sir T. Hanmer. Steewns. 

Far taking to the head,'] To take the head is, to act without re- 
straint ; to take undue liberties. We now say, vie give the horse 
hi* head, when we relax the reins. Johnson. 

1 — ■ The heavens ■ 



and oppose not 



Myself against their nuill.'] So, in Borneo and Juliet: 
" The heavens, &c. — — — 
" Move them no more by crossing their high will.'* 

Steevent. 
t J know it, uncle; and oppose not 
Myself against their Hvill.-^But v>ho comes here?"] These line5 
should be regulated thus : 

/ know it, uncles ond oppose not myself 
Against their will. But who comas here? 
Such is uie regulation of the old copies. Malone, 

I reg^ard the word myself, as an interpi^tioD« and conceive 
Shakspeare to have wpitteuir* 
— «• and oppose not 
Against their will. 
To ofpo^ may be here a verb ncuttr. So^ in Kj^ig Leat^- 
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Enter Perct. 
Well, Harry; what, will not this castle yield ?^ 

Percy. The castle royally is mann'di my lord, 
Against 'thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally! 
Why, it contains no king? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord. 

It doth contain a king; king Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone : 
And with him are the lord Aumerle, lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop; besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. 

JNbrth. Belike, it is the bishop of Carlisle. 

Boling. Noble lord, [7b North. 

Gb to the rude ribs of that ancient castle;^ 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle 
Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver. 
Harry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees, doth kiss king Richard's hand ; 
And sends allegiance, and true faith of heart. 
To his most royal person : hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 
Provided that, my banishment repealM, 
And lands restor'd again, be freiely granted : 
If not, I '11 use the advantage of my power, 
And lay the summer's dust with showers of blood, 
Rain'd from the wounds of slaughter'd Englishmen : 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

" — a servant, thrill'd with remorse, 
" Opposed against the act.'* Steevens. 

3 Well, Harry: what, laill not this castle yield?'] The old copy 
destroys the metre by reading — Welcome, Harry ; — . The emen- 
dation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Steevens. 

^ Noble lord. 
Go to the rude ribs &c.] It is observable that our author in his 
addresses to persons, often begins with an hemistich. So, in 
Troilus and Cressida, Act II, sc. iii : 
** Agam. Princes, 

** What g^ief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks !" 
This observation may be of use in other places, where in the 
old copies, b^ the mistake of the transcriber, the metre is t^e- 
«troyed by ihis regulation not being observed. Malonti 
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It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of £ur king Richard's land, 
"My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 
Go, signify as much ; while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain.— 

[North, advances to the Castle^ with a Truntfiet. 
Let 's march without the noise of threat'ning drum, 
That from the castle's totter'd battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. 
Methinks, king Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thund'ring shock 
At meeting jtears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
Be he the fire, I '11 be the yielding water: 
The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 
My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. 
March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 

A fiarle aoundedj and answered by another Trumfiet within. 
Flourish. Enter on the walls King Richard, the Bishofi, 
of Carlisle,' Aumerle, Scroop, and Salisbury. 

York. See, see, king Richard doth himself appear,* 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east; 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 
Yet looks he like a king ; behold, his eye, i 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty ; Alack, alack, for woe, 
That any harm should stain so fair a show I 

K, Rich; We are amaz'd; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, [To North. 

* — the Bishop «2^ Carlisle,] was Thomas Merkes. Walpole. 

ft See, see. King Richard doth himself appear,'] The following 
six lines are absurdly given to Bollngbroke, who is made to con* 
demn his own conduct and disculp the King's. It is plain these 
six and the four following all belong to York. Warburton- 

It should be observed that the four last of these lines are in all 
the copies given to York. Steevens. 
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Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss'd us from our stewardship ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 
And though you think, that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their souls, by turning them from us. 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends ;— 
Yet know,— my master, God omnipotent. 
Is must'ring in his clouds, on our behalf, 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. 
That lift ypur vassal hands against my head. 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond', methinks, he is,) 
That every stride he makes upon my land. 
Is dangerous treason ^ He is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war;^ 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face;^ 

7 The purple testament of bleeding Haari] I once thought that 
Shakspeare might have had the sacred book (which is frequently 
covered with purple leather) in his thoughts ; but the following 
note renders such a supposition extremefy doubtful. Malone. 

I believe our author uses the word testament in its legal sense. 
Bolingbroke is come to open the testament of war, that he may 
peruse what is decreed there in his favour. Purple is an epithet 
referring to the future effusion of blood. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens is certainly right in his interpretation of this pas- 
sage. See yuUus C^ar: 

** Now, while your purpled hands do reek and smoke 
** Fulfil jrour pleasure." Malone. 

• But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 

Ten thousand blopdy crovms of mothers* sons 

Shall ill become the fiower ofEnglandU face;"] By the flower of 
England* s face is meant Uie choicest youths of England, who shall 
be slaughtered in this quarrel, or have bloody crowns. Theflomer 
0f England* s facet to design her choicest youth, is a fine and no- 
^le expression.. Pericles, by |t similar thought, said «that the 
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Change the comi^exion of her maid-pale peace 

To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures' grass* with faithfiil English blood. 

JSTorth, The king of heaven forbid, our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush'd upon! Thy thrice-noble cousin, 
Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand; 
And by the honourable tomb he swears. 
That stands upon thy royal grandsire's bones ; 
And by the royalties of both your bloods, 
Currents that spring from one most gracious head ; 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt j^ 



destruction of the Athenian youth was a fatality like cutting off 
the spring from the year." Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton reads — light in peace, but /i«e in. peace is more 
suitable to Richard's intention, which is to tell him, that though 
he should get the crown by rebellion, it will be long before it 
will live in peace, be so settled as to be firm. Theflov)er ofEng* 
Utnd^sface, is very happily explained. Johman. 

The flower of England* a face, I believe, means England** flovtery 
face, the flowery surface of England's soil. The same kind of ex- 
pression is used in Sidney's Arcadia, p. 2 : ** — opening the cherry 
of her lips," i. e. her cherry lips.< Again, p. 240, edit. 1633) 
** — the sweet and beautiful flov^er of her face** 

Again, Drayton, in Mortimer's Epistle to ^ueen Isabell: 
** And in the field advance our plumy crest, 
" And march upon fair England's^^otu'ry breast* Steevens. 

9 Jii>r pastures' grass — ] Old copies— /a^^orr. Corrected by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

1 And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt ;'\ Dr. Warburton 
would read — 

And by the warlike hand if buried Gaunt,' 
and this, no doubt, was Shakspeare's meaning, though he has af- 
fectedly misplaced the epithets. Thus, in King yohn, we have : 

'< There is no vnaliee in this burning coal,** 
instead of— 

** There is no malice burning in this coal." 
Again, in A Midsumm,er Night's bream, .* 

" But earthlier happy,** instead of •* earthly happier.** 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. II : 

** These hands are free from guiltless bloodshedding." 
instead of— 

" These guiltless hands are free from bloodshedding." 
Again, ibid, in P. Ill: 

••Until my misshap*d trunk that bears this head,** 
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And by the worth and honour of himself. 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said^-^ 
His coming hither hath no further scope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees: 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 
His glittering arms he will commend' to rust, * 
His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just; 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

K, Rich. Northumberland, -say y— thus the king re- 
turns ; 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither^; 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplished without contradiction: 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast, 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.*-— 
We do debase ourself, cousin, do we not, [^To AuM. 
To look so poorly, and to speak so fair? 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 

Aum. No, my good lord ; let 's fight with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords. 

jr. Rich. O God I O God ! that e'er this tongue of 
mine. 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth !* O, that I were as great 



instead of — 

" Until iny head that this misshaped trunk bears." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

'" We cannot call her viinds andvtaters, sighs and tears /^ 
instead of — 

<« We cannot call her sighs and tears, winds and laaters.** 
and in the same play we have proof of harness, for harness of proof,- 
as elsewhere, miserable most, for m/)st rndserable; desperately moT' 
tal, for mxjrtally desperate i action of precept, for precept of action; &c. 

jRitson. 

s — Commend — ] i. e. commit. Sec Minshieu's Dict. in v. 

Afalone* 

^ With vaords of sooth!] Sooth is sweet m well as true^ In this 
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As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could forget what I have been ! 

Or not remember what I must be now ! 

Swell'st thou, proud heart? I '11 give thee scope to beatf 

Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum, Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

K.Rich, What must the king do now? Must he sub- 
mit? 
The king shall do it. Must he be depos'd ? 
The king shall be contented : Must he lose 
The name of king? o' God's name, let it go: 
I '11 give my jewels, for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 
My gay apparel,^ for an alms-man's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets, for a dish of wood ; 
My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff; 
My subjects, for a pair of carved saints ; 
And my large kingdom, for a little grave, 
A little little grave, an obscure grave:— 
Or I '11 be buried in the king's highway. 
Some way of common trade,^ where subjects' feet 



place sooth means rtoeetness or softness, a signification yet retained 
in the verb to tooth, yohnaon. 

^ My good apparel^ &c.1 Dr. Grey observes, •* that King Rich- 
ard's expense in regara to dress, was very extraordinary." 
HoUnshed has the same remark ; and adds, that he had « one 
cote which he caused to be made for him of gold and stone, 
valued at 30,000 marks." Steeveru, 

Stowe, in his Survey, says, *• to the value of three thousand 
markes." So, also, in Vita Ricardi Secundi, published by T. 
Heame, p. 156. Malone. 

* Or I'll be buried in the king's highway. 
Some v)ay of common trade,] So, in Lord Surrey's translation 
of the second Book of Virgil's Mneid,- 

A postern with a blind wicket there was, 

A com,m,on trade, to pass through Priam's house." 

** Limen crat, caecaeque fores, etpervius usus, 
" Tectorum inter se Priami."— ^ 
The phrase is still used by common people. When they speak 
of a road much frequented, they say, " it is a road of much fra/*- 
Jick.*' Shakspeare used the word in the same sense in King Hen- 
ry VIII: 

** Stand in the gap and trade of more prefermentt. Stecoent* 

H 2* 
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May hourly trample <mi their sovereign's head:* 

For on my heart they tread, now whilst I live ; 

And, buried once, why not upon my head ? 

Aumerle, thou weep'st; My tender-hearted cousin I— » 

We '11 make foul weather with despised tears ; 

Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer com. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make some pretty match with shedding tears? 

As thus ; — To drop them still upon one place. 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the earth; and, therein laid, — 7%erc Hes 

l\vo kinatnen^ digged their graves with vfeefdng eycB f 

Would not this ill do well? — Well, well, I see - 

I talk but idly, and you mock at mei—- 

Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberlandf 

What says king Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 

Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says— ay.^ 

JsTorth. My lord, in the base court* he doth attend 
To speak with you ; may 't please you to come down ? 

R, Rich, Down, down, I come; like glistering Phae- 
ton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

[North, retires to Bolino. 



fi — on their sofjereigrC* head.'"] Shakspeare is very apt to de- 
viate from the pathetick to l^e ridiculous. Had the speech of 
Richard ended at this line, it had exhibited the natural language 
of submissive misery, conforming its intention to the present for- 
tune, and calmly ending its purposes in death. Johnson, 

7 ^~.~r^ BoUngbroke says — cty.'\ Here is another instance of injury 
done to the poet's metre by changing his orthography. /, which 
was Shakspeare's word, rhymed ver/ well with flfi>/ but ay has 
quite a different sound. See a note on 7%e Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Act V, Vol. Ill, p. 148, n. 3. Tyrtohitt. 

In some counties ay is at this day pronounced with a sound very 
little differing from that of /. Malone. 

8 _^^aff court'—'] Bas cour, Fr. So, in Hinde's Eliosto Li- 

hidinoso, 1606 : " they were, for a public observation, brought 

into the base court of the palace." Again, in Greene's Farevietl 
to FoUie, 1617 : ** — began, at the entrance into the base court, 
to use these words." Steevens. 
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In the base court? Base court, where kings grow basey 

To come at traitors' calls, and do them grace. 

In the base court? Come down? Down, court! down 

king! 
For night-owls shriek, where mounting larks should sing. 

lExeuntj from above, 
IBoUng, What says his majesty r 
JVbrih, Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him spesJc fondly, like a frantick man: 
Tet he is come. 

Enter King Richard, and his Attendants, below. 

BoHng. Stand all apart, 
And show feir duty to his majesty.— 
My gracious lord, — IKkeeHng. 

K, Rich, Fair cousin « you debase your princely knee, 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it: 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. 
Than my unpleras'd eye see your courtesy. 
Up, cousin, up; your heart is up, I know, 
Thus high at least, {touching his own head] although your 
knee be low. 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K, Rich. Your own is jrours, and I am yours, and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord. 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you desei've: — They well deserve to 
have, 
That know the strong*st and surest way to get.— 
Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies.— 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I *H give, and willing too; 
For do we must, what force will have us do. — 
Set on towards London: — Cousin, is it so? 

Boling, Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say, no.* 

\_Flouriiih. Exeunt. 

9 Then I must not ^ay^ no."] " The duke with a high sharpe voycc 
bade bring forth the Kings horses, anO tlien two little nagges, not 
worth forty frank9, were brought forth ; the king was art «n the 
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SCENE IV. 
Langley. The Duke of York's Oardett. 

Enter the Queen, and two Ladies. 

Qtieen. What sport shall we devise here in this garden. 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 

1 Lady. Madam, we '11 play at bowls. 

Queen. 'Twill make me think, 

The world is full of rubs, and that my fortune 
Runs 'gainst the bias. 

1 Lady, Madam, we will dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight, 
When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief: 
Therefore, no dancing, girl; some other sport. 

1 Lady. Madam, we '11 tell tales. 

Queen. Of sorrow, or of joy?^ 

1 Lady. Of either, madam. 

Queen. Of neither, girl: 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting. 
It doth remember me the more of sorrow; 
Or if of grief, being altogether had. 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: 
For what I have, I need not to repeat ; 
And what I want, it boots not to complain.* 

1 LadyT Madam, I '11 sing. 

Queen. 'Tis well, that thou hast cause; 

But thou should'st please me better, would'st thou weep. 

1 Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 

one, and the earle of Salisbiirie on the other : and thus the dukfe 
brought the king from Flint to Chester, where he was delivered 
to the duke of Glocesters sonne and to the earle of Arundek 
Sonne, (that loved him but little, for he had put their fathers to 
death) who led him straight to the castle." Stowe, (p. 521, edit 
1605,) from a manuscript account written by a person who waf 
present. Malone. 

1 Of sorrow, or of joy]"] All the old copies concur in ieadiii|f: 
Of sorrow, or ^ grief? 
Mr. Pope made the necessary alteration. Steevem. 

. ^ -— « complain.'] See p. 18, n. 2. Steeftens. 
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Queen, And I could weep,^ woald weeping do me 
good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
But stay^ here come the gardeners: 
Let 's step into the shadow of these trees.— 

£nter a Gardener, and two Servants, 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 
They *11 talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change: Woe is forerun with woe* 

[Queen and Ladies retire. 

Gard, Go, bind thou up yon' dangling apricocks, 
Which, like irtiruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. — 
Go thou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All must be even in our government.—— 
You thus employ'd, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil's fertility from wholesome flowers. 

1 Serv. Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate?* 

3 And I could weep,] The old copies read — And Ivould sing. 

Steevena, 
Mp. Pope made the emendation. Malone. 

^ Against a change: Woe is forerun wtVAwoe.] The poet, accord- 
ing to the common doctrine of prognostication, siippo'ses dejec- 
tion to forerun calamity, and a kingdom to be filled with rumours 
of sorrow when any great disaster is impending. The sense is, 
that piiblick evils are always presignified by publlck |)enslvene3s, 
and plaintive conversation. Johnson. 

s our firm estate PI How could he say our, when he im- 
mediately subjoins, that it was infirm? we should read: 
a firm state. Warburton. 

The servant says our, meaning the state of the garden in which 
they are at work. The state of the metaphorical garden wa^in- 
deed unfirm, and therefore his reasoning is very naturally induced. 
Why (says he) should we be careful to preserve order in the nar- 
row cincture of this our state, when the great state of the kingdom 
18 in disorder ? I have replaced the old reading U'hich Dr. War- 
burton wMild have discontHnied in favoqs «C Wa cmxi f:a<K^^^N:!QRt^* 
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When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds; her fairest flowers chok'd up. 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'df 
Her knots disorder'd,^ and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars? 

Gard, , Hold thy peace:— 

He that hath sufler'd this disordered spring, 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 
The weeds, that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem'd, in eating him, to hold him up. 
Are pluck'd up, root and all, by fiolingbroke; 
I mean, the earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

1 Serv. What, are they dead? 

Gard. They are; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz'd the wasteful king.— Oh I What pity is it, 
That he had not so trimm'd and dressM his land, 
As we this garden ! We at time of year''^ 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees; 
Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself: 
Had he done so to great and growing men. 
They might have liv'd to bear, . and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches^ 
We Ipp away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 

1 Serv, What, think you then, the king shall be de- 
pos'd ? 

Gard. Depressed he is already ; and depos'd, 

ffer knots disordered,'] Knots are figures planted in box, the 
lines of which frequently intersect each other. So, Milton : 
" Flowers, worthy Paradise, which not nice art 
<< In beds and curious hwts, but nature boon 
" Pour»d forth." Steevens. 

^ — We at time of year — ] The word We is not in the old 
copies. The context shows that some word was onutted at the 
press ; and the subsequent lines — 

*' — — - superfluous branches 

" We lop away, — ^.»» 
render it higbfy probable that this was the word. MaUme. 

s ««^ All superfluous branches — ] Thus the second folio. The 
first omits the word— a//, and therebv hurts the metre ; for sm 
^arfluatu ia Defer accented on the thicd sy\k»ble. Steenem. 
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*Tis doubt) he will be:^ Letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, 
That tell black tidings. 

Queen. O, I am press'd to death, 

Through want of speaking!*— Thou, old Adam's like- 
ness, [^Coming from her concealment. 
Set to dress this garden,' how dares 
Thy harsh-rude tongue sound this unpleasing news?* 
What Eve, what serpent hath suggested thee 

9 'T<> doubt, he will be:'\ We have already had an instance <^ 
fbia uncommon phraseology in the present play : 

« He is our cousin, cousin ; but 'tis doubt, 

" When time shall call him home,** &c. 
Jhubt is the reading of the quarto, 1597. The folio reads — douht- 
ed. I have found reason to believe that some alterations even- in 
that valuable copy were made arbitrarily by the editor. Malone- 

^ O, I am prett*d to deaths 
Through want of speaking !'\ The poet alludes to the ancient 
legal punishment c^m^d peine forte et dure, which was inflicted on 
those persons, who, being arraigned, refused to plead, remaining 
obstinately silent. They were pretsed to death by a heavy weight 
laid upon their stomach. Malone. 

s — to dress this garden^ This was the technical language 
of Shakspeare's time. So, m Holy Writ: «« — and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it." Gen. ii, 15. 

Malone^ 

3 ■■ how dares 

Thy harsh-rude tongue &c.] So, in Hamlet.' 

'* What have I done, that thou dar'st wag thy tongue 
f <* In noise so rude against me ?" 

I have quoted this passage only to justify the restoration of the 
word rude which has been rejected in some modem editions. 

A line in King John may add support to the restoration here 
made from the old copy : 

** To whom he sung in rude harsh-sounding rhymes." 

Some words seem to have been omitted in the first of these 
Unes. We might read : 

Set to dress out this garden. Say, how dares &c. 
It is always safer to add than to omit. Malone. 

I would read— Set here to dress this garden, ^. Mr. Malone's 
quotation from Genesis serves to show that ** dress out" was not 
the established phrase. 

Neither can I concur with the same gentleman's opinion that 
« it is always safer to add than to omit ;" since, in I^r. Farmer's 
judgment as well As my own, the irregularities of oiir author's, 
measure are too frequently occasion^ by gross and TQA3efi$!»\ 
Uiterpolations. Sfeevem^ _^ 
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To make a second £Edl of cursed man ? 
Why dost thou say., king Richard is depos'd? 
Dar'st thou, thou little better thing than earth. 
Divine his downfal ? Say, "Where, when, and how, 
Cam*st thou by these ill tidings? speak, thou wretch. 

Gard, Pardon me, madam : little joy have I, 
To breathe this news; yet, what I say, is true. 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke; their fortunes both are weighM: 
In your lord's scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
Besides himself, are all the English peers. 
And with that odds he weighs king Richard down. 
Post you to London, and you '11 find it so ; 
I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen, Nimble mischance, that art so light of fooV 
Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 
And am 1 last that knows it? O, thou think'st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. — Come, ladies, go, 
To meet at London London's king in woe. — 
What, was I born to this ! that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of g^eat Bolingbroke ? — 
Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 
I would, the plants thou graft'st, may never grow.* 

l£xeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Gard. Poor queen ! so that thy state might be no worsC) 
I would, my, skill were subject to thy curse- 
Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 
I '11 set a bank of rue, Bour herb of grace : 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. ^Exeunt. 

4 / vMmld, the plants &c.] This execration of the Queen m 
somewhat ludicrous, and unsuitable to her condition ; the gar- 
dener's reflection is better adapted to the state both of his mind 
and his fortune. Mr. Pope, who has been throughout this play 
very diligent to reject what he did not like, has yet» 1 know not 
why, spared the last lines of this Act. yokruon, 

I viould^ the plants thou grqft*st may never jvw*] So, in He 
itapeiffLucreee.' 

«« This bastard g^aft shall never comt to growth.*' 

Malone* 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

London. Westminster-/fe//.* 

The Lords afiiritual on the right side qf the Throne; the 
Lords temfioral on the leji; the Commons below. Knter 

BOLINOBROKE, AUMEHLE, bUHRET,* NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, Percy, Fitzwater,' another Lord^ Bishofi of 
Carlisle, Mbot of Westminster, and Attendants. Of- 
fers behind^ with Bagot. 

BoUng, Call forth Bagot ; 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind; 
What thou dost know of noble Gloster's death ; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of his timeless end.^ 

Bagot, Then set before my face the lord Aumerle. 

Bo&ng. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man. 

Bagot, My lord Aunierle, I know, four daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver'd. 
In that dead time when Gloster's death was plotted, 
I heard you say,— /« not my arm of lengthy 
That reacheth from the restftd English court 
,4s far as Calais^ to my uncle's head? 
Amongst much other talk, that very time, 
I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 

5 — Westminster- JSTfl//.] The rebuilding of Westminster- 
Hall, which Richard ha^ begun in 1397, being finished in 1399, 
the first meeting of parhament in the new edifice was for the pur- 
pose of deposing him. Malone, 

« — Surrey,"] Thomas Holland earl of Kent. He was brother 
to John Holland duke of Exeter, and was created duke of Surrey 
HI the 21st year of King Richard the Second, 1397. The dukes 
of Siurrey and Exeter were half brothers to the King, being sons 
of his mother Joan, (daughter of Edmund earl of Kent) ^o af- 
ter Ihe death of her second husband. Lord Thomas Holland, mar- 
ried Edward the Black Prince. Malone, 

7 — - Fitzvtater,'] The christian name of this nobleman was 
Walter. Walpole. 

s hi* tbneleM end,] Timeless for wuimefy. WMmoru 

▼OL. VIII. I 
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The offer of an hundred thousand crowns, 
Thau fiolingbroke's return to England ; 
Adding withal, how blest this land would be, 
In this your cousin's death. 

Aum, Princes, and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man \ 
Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars,* 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 
Either 1 must, or have mine honour soil'd 
With the attainder of his sland'rous lips.— -— 
There is my gage, the manual seal of death. 
That marks thee out for hell : I say, thou liest, 
And will maintain, what thou hast said, is false. 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Boling, Bagot, forbear, thou shalt not take it up. 

Aum, Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence, that hath mov'd me so. 

Fitz, If that thy valour stand on sympathies,' 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 
By that fair sun that shows me where thou stand'st, 
I heard .thee say, and vauntingly thou spak'st it, 

* ——my /fl/r stars,] I ratlier think it should be jfem, being^ 
of the roya' blood. Warburton. 

I think the present reading unexceptionable. The birth is sup- 
posed to be influenced by the 9tars^ therefore our author, with 
his usual license takes start for birth, yohjuon. 

We leam from J*liny's Natural History, that the vulgar error 
fl3sign,ed the bright and fair stars to the rich and great : " Sidera 
singulis attributa nobis, et clara divitibus, minora pauperibus,** &c. 
Xfib. I, cap. viii. Anonymotu, 

I ff that thy valour stand on sympathies,] Here is a translated 
sense much harsher than that of stars explained in the foregoing 
note. Aumerl« has challengfed Bagot with some hesitation as not 
being his equal, and therefore one whom, according' to the rules 
of chivalry, he was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was not 
to be staked in a duel against a baser. Fitzwater then throws- 
down his gage, a pledge of battle; and tells him that if he stands 
upon sympathies, that is, upon equality of blood, the combat is 
now offered him by a man c^ rank not inferior to his own. ^ Sym- 
pathy is an affection incident at once to two subjects. This c<»n- 
munity of affection ijnplies a likeness or equality of nature, and 
<i)jpnc9 our po.'it transferred the term to equality of blood. 

Johnson. 
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'riiat thou welt cause of nobk Gloster's death. 
If thou deny'st it, twenty times thou liest ; 
And I will turn thy falsehood to thy hearty 
Where it was forg«ed, with my rapier's point.* 

jium. Thou dar'st not, coward, live to see that day. 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour.. . 

Jlum, Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 

Percy, Aumerle, thou liest; his honour is as true. 
In this appeal, as thou art all unjust: 
And, that thou art so, there 1 throw my gage, 
To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing; seize it, if thou dar'st. 

Aum, And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 

« ..^i^ 7nj rapier's point.] Shakspeare deserts the manners of 
the age in which his drama was placed, very often without ne- 
cessity or advantage. The edge of a sword had served his pur- 
pose as well as the point of a rapier, and he had then escaped the 
impropriety of giving the £nglish nobles a weapon which was not 
seen in England till \mo centuries afterwards, yohnsm. 

Mr. Ritson censores this note in the following terms : " It 
would be well, however, though not quite so easy, for some 
learned critick to bring some proof in support of this and such 
like assertions. Without which the authority of Shakspeare is 
at least e(j[ual to that of Dt. Johnson." It is probable that Dr. 
Johnson did not see the necessity of citing any authority for ii 
fact so well known, or suspect that any person w ould demand one. 
If an authority, however, only is wanted, perhaps the following 
may be deemed sufficient to justify the Doctor's observation : 
« — at that time two other Englishmen, Sir W. Stanley, and 
Rowland Yorke, g^t an ignominious name of traytors. This 
Yorke, borne in London, was a roan most negligent and lazy, but 
desperately hardy ; he was in his time most famous among those 
who. respected fencing, having been the first that brought into 
England that voicked and perniciout fashion to fight in the nelds in 
duels vsith a rapier called a tucie, onely for the thrust: the English 
hamng till that very time used to fight 'voith backe svjords, slashing and 
dittit^g one the other, armed vsith targets or bucklers, laith very broad 
vaeappns, accounting it not to be a meanly action to fight by thrusting . 
and stabbings and chiefly under the Huaste" Darcie's Annals of^een 
EUzabttk^ 4to. 1623, p. 223, sub anno, 1587. 

Again, in BuUeine's Dialogue betvjeen Soamesse and Chirurgi, 
fol. 1579, p. 20 : ** There is a new kynd of instruments to let 
bloud with all, whycb brynge the bloud-letter sometyme to the 
gallowes, because hee stryketh to deepe. These instruments are 
called the rufiins tucke, uid long foining rapier p weapons more^ 
Qudicious than manly." Heed. mt 
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And never brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Lord, I take the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle;' 
And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holla'd in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun:^ there is my honour's pawn ; 



3 / take the earth to the like, &c.] This speech I have restored 
from the first edition in humble imitation of former editors, 
though, I believe, against the mind of the author. For the earth 
I suppose we should read, thy oath, yohruon. 

To take the earth is, at present, a fox-hunter's phrase. So, in 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: 

" I '11 follqw him until he take the earth.** 
But I know not how it can be applied here. It should seem, 
however, from the following passage in Warner's Albion's Eng- 
land, 1602, B. Ill, c. xvi, that the expression is yet capable of 
another meaning : 

" Lo here my gage, (he terr'd his glove) thou know'st the 
victor's meed." 

To terre the glove was, I suppose, to dash it on the earth. We 
still say to ground a musquet,'and to ground a bowl. 

Let me add, however, in support of Dr. Johnson's conjecture, 
that the word oath, in Troilus and Cressida, quarto, 1609, is cor- 
rupted in the same manner. Instead of the " — un traded oath^** 

it gives " untraded earth.** We might read, only changing 

the place of one letter, and altering another : 

Jtoik thy heart to the /«ie,— 
i. e. I put thy valour to the same trial. So, in King Henry JfT, 
Act V, sc. ii : 

*« How show'd his tasking? seem'd it in contempt?" 
The quarto, 1597, reads^raxi/ the succeeding quartos, viz. 1598, 
1608, and 1615, have take. Steevens. 

Task is the reading of the first and best quarto in 1597. In 
that printed in the following year the word was changed to take/ 
but all the alterations made in the several editions of our author'! 
plays in quarto, after the first, appear to have been made either 
arbitrarily or by negligence. (I do not mean to include copies 
contiuning new and additional matter.) I confess I am unable to 
explain either reading ; but I adhere to the elder, as more likely 
to be the true one. Ma/one. 

4 From sun to sun :] i. e. as I think, from suqi^ise to sun-set. 
So» in Cymbeltne: 

" Imo. How many score of miles may we well ride 
" Twixt hour and hour ? 

*• Pisa. One score 'twixt sun and sun, 
** Madam, 's enough for you, and too much too." 
** The time appointed for tide duello (says Saviolo,) hath alwaies 
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Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Aum. Who sets me else \ b]r heaven^ I *U throw at all: 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast,' 
To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey, My lord Fitzwater, I do remember Well . 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

Fitz, My lord, 'tis true: you were in presence then;* 
And you can witness with me, this is true. 

Surrey, As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey, Dishonourable boy ! 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 
That it shall render vengeance and revenge. 
Till thou the lie-giver, and that lie, do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father's scull. 
In proof whereof, there is my honour's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Fitz, How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness,^ 

bene 'tviixt the rising and the setting sun ; and whoever in that lim* 
doth not prove his intent, can never after be admitted the com- 
bat upon that quarrel." On Honour and honourable parrels, 4to, 
1595. This passage fully supports the emendation here made, 
and my interpretation of the words. The quartos read — Frov% 
sin to sin. The emendation, which in my apprehension requires 
no enforcement or support, was proposed by Mr. Steevens, who 
explains these words differently. He is of opinion that they mean, 
frcfm. one day to another. Malone. 

However ingenious the conjecture of Mr. Steevens may be, I 
think the old reading the true one. From sin to sin, is from one 
denial to another ; for those denials were severally maintained to 
be lies, Henley. 

8 I hone a thousand spirit* in one breast,'\ So, in King JRich" 
ardlll: 

" A thousand hearts are great within my bosom." Steevens. 

* My lord, 'tis true: you were in presence then/I The quartos 
oiiut<^JI^ tord^ and read — ^'TV^very true, &c. The folio pre- 
serves both readings, and consequently overloads the metre. 

Steevens. 
"^ I dare meet Surrey in a wilder ness,'\ I dare meet him where no 
h^lp can be had by me against him. So, in Macbeth: 
« — <— or be aliye again, 

*^ And dare me to the desert with thy sword." ^ohi 

I s 
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And spit upon him, whilst I say, he lies, 
And lieS) and lies: there is my bond of faith^ 
To tie thee to my strong correction. — 
As I intend to thrive in this new world, ^ 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal : 
Besides, I heard the banish'd Norfolk say. 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men. 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

jlutn. Some honest Christian trust me with a g^ge, 
That Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this,® 
If he may be repeaPd to try his honour. 

Boling, These differences shall all rest under j^age, 
Till Norfolk be repeal'd : repeal'd he shall be. 
And, though mine enemy, restored again 
To all his land and sig^ories ; when he 's retum'd, 
Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 

Car, That honourable day shall ne'er be seen.— 
Many a time hath banish'd Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ; in glorious Christian field 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross. 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens: 
And, toil'd with works of war, retir'd himself 
To Italy ; and there< at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth. 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 

BoUng, Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead? 

Car, As sure as I live, my lord. 

Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the 
bosom 
Of good old Abraham I — Lords appellants, 
Your differences shall all rest under gage. 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. 



8 — in this new 'world,'] In this world where I have just begun 
to be an actor. Surrey has, a few lines above, called him boy. 

yohnaon. 
9 ,«_ Jigjrg jg J throHD down this,'] Holinshed says, that on this 
occasion "he threw down a Aooc^that he had borrowed." 

Steevens. 
He had before thrown down his own hood^ when accused by 
Bagot. Malonc. 
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Enter Yo&k^ attended, 

York, Great duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckM Richard; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : 
Ascend his throne, descending now from liimy— - 
And long live Henry, of that name the fcjurth ! 

BoUng, In God's name, I '11 ascend thd regal throne. 

Car. Marry, God forbid! — 
Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth.* 
Would God, that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ; then true nobless* would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 
What subject can give sentence on his king ? 
And who sits here, that is not Richard's subject? 
Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear^ 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them: 
And shall the figure of God's majesty,' 



1 Tct beat beseeming me to ipeak the truth."] It might be read 
more grammatically: 

Tet best beseems it me to speak the truth* 
Bat I do not think it is printed otherwise than as Shakspeare 
wrote it. yohneon. 

% noblest — ] i. e. nobleness : a word now obsolete, but used 

both by Spenser and Ben Jonson. Steevens. 

3 And shall the figure &c.] Here is another proof that our au- 
thor did not learn in K. James's court his elevated notions of the 
' right of kings. 1 know not any flatterer of the Stiiarts, who has 
expressed this doctrine in much stronger tfsrms. It must be ob- 
served that the poet intends, from the beginning to the end, to 
exhibit this bishop as brave, pious, and venerable. Johnson. 

Shakspeare has represented the character of the bishop as he 
found it in Holinshed, where this famous speech, (which contains, 
in the most express terms, the doctrine of passive obedience,) is 
preserved. The politicks of the historian were the politicks of 
the poet. Steevens. 

The chief argument urged by the bishop in Holinshed, is, that 
it was unjust to proceed against the king ** without calling him 
openly to his auiiswer and defence." He says, that "none of 
them were worthie or meete to give judgement to so noble a 
prince ;" but does not expressly assert that he could not be law* 



•• 
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His captain, steward, deputy electi 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years. 
Be judg'd by subject and inferior breath, 
And he himself not present? O, forbid it, God, 
That, in a Christian climate, souls refin'd 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr'd up by heaven thus boldly for his king. 
My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 
Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king: 
And if you crown him, let me prophecy,-— 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul act; 
Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 
And, in this seat of peace, tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound; 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny. 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 
The field of Golgotha, and dead men's sculls. 
O, if you rear this house against this house, 
It will the woefuUest division prove. 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth: 
Prevent, resist it, let it not be so, 
. Lest child, child's children,* cry against you— woe I 
JVorth. Well have you argued, sir; and, for your pains, 
Of capital treason we arrest you here: — 
My lord of Westminster, be it your charge 



fully deposed. Our author, however, undoubtedly had Holinshed 
before him. Malone. 

It does not appear from any better authority than Holinshed 
tliat Bishop Merkcs made this famous speech, or any speech at 
all upon this occasion, or even that he was present at; the Ume. 
His sentiments, however, whether right or wrong, would have 
been regarded neither as novel nor unconstitutional. And it ia 
observable that usurpers are as ready to avail themselves of the 
doctrine of divine right, as lawful sovereigns ; to dwell upon the 
tacredness of xhe'ir persons and the sanctity of their character. Even 
tliat " cutpurse of the empire," Claudius, in Hamlet, affects to 
believe that — 

— such divinity doth hedge a king," &c. Hitson, 



(( 



* Lest child, child* s children,"] Thus the old copy. Some of our 
modem editow read— cAc7</wf** cAi^^ren, Steeven*. 
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To keep him safely till bis day of trial.'-— 

May 't please yoU) lords, to grant the commons' suit l^ ^ 
BoUng, Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 

He may surrender; so we shall proceed 

Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct.® \^Exit, 

Boling. Lords, you that are here under our arrest, 

Procure your sureties for your days of answer : 

Little are we beholden to your love, [To Cab. 

And little look'd for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter York, with King Richard, and Officers 

bearing the Crown^ &c. 

K. Rich, Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd? I hardly yet have leam'd 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : — 
Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favoiu*s of these men:^ Were they not mine? 
Did they not sometime cry, all hail! to me? 



* — - hit day cf trial'] After this line, whatever follows, al- 
most to the end of the Act, containing the whole process of de* 
throning and debasing King Richard, was added afler the first 
edition, of 1598, and before the second of 1615. Part of the ad. 
dition is proper, and part might have been forborne without much 
loss. The author, I suppose, intended to make a very moving 
scene. Johnson. 

The addition was first made in the quarto, 1608. Steevens, 
The first edition was in 1597, not in 1598. When it is said 
that this scene ^wa^ added, the reader must understand that it 
was added by the printer, or that a more perfect copy fell into the 
'kinds of the latter editor than was published by a former. There 
is no i»roOf that the whole scene was not written by Shakspeare 
at the same time with the rest of the play, though for politicU 
reasons it might not have been exhibited or printed during the 
life of Queen Elizabeth. Malone. 

* — hit conduct.] i. e. conductor. So, in King Henry VI, 
P. 11 : 

*' Although thou hast been conduct of my shame." Steevens', 

^ The Javonrs &.€."] The countenances, the features, yohtuoo. 
So, in Othello.' 

** — nor should I know him, 

" Were he in favour as in humour altered." Sieevens. 
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So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, 

Found truth in all, but one; I, in twelve thousand, none.r 

God save the king y— Will no man say, amen ? 

Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. 

God save the king I although I be not he ; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me.— - 

To do what service am I sent for hither? 

York, To do that office, of thine own good will, 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer,—— 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich, Give me the crown: — Here, cousin, seize the 
crown ; 
Here, on this side,* my hand; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancing* in the air. 
The other down, unseen, and full of water: 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

BoUng, I thought, you had been willing to resign. 

K, Rich, My crown, I am ; but still my griefs are mine: 
You may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

B^ng, Part of your cares you give me with your 
crown. 

K, Rich. Your cares set up, do not pluck my car^s 
down. 
My care is-— loss of care, by old care done;* 
Your care is— gain of care, by new care won : 

* Mere, on this side,"] The old copy redundantly has— JSere* cou- 
sin, OH this side, . Steevens. 

* The emptier ever dancing — ] This is a comparison not easily 
accommodated to the subject, nor very naturally introduced. The 
best part is this line, in which he makes the usurper the empty 
bucket, yohnaon, 

* My care is — loss of' care, by old care done.'] Shakspeare often 
obseures his meaning by playing with sounds. Richard seems to 
say here, that his cares are not made less by the increase bJ Boling- 
brake's cares; for this reason, that his care is the loss £/* care,— his 
grief is, that his regal cares are at an end, by the cetsation of the 
care to vihieh he had been accustomed. Johnson. 
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The cares I giTe, i have, though given away ; 
They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 

BoHng. Are you contented to resign the cfown? 

jr. Rick, Ay, no;— BO, ay; — for I must nothing be; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. ' 
Now mark me how I will ando myself:— 
I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 
The pride of kiiigly sway from out my heart; 
With mine own tears I wash away my bahn,' 
With mine own hands I give away vnj crown^ 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release sJl duteous oaths: 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear; 
My manors, rents, revenues, 1 forego; 
My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 
God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee 1 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev*d; 
And thou with all pleas'd, that hast all achieved i 
Long may'st thou live in Richaixi's seat to sit, 
And soon He Richard in an earthly pit ! 
God save king Henry, unking'd Richard says. 
And send him^ many years of sunshine days! — 
What more remains? 

North, No more, but that you read 

[ Offering a pafier. 
These accusations, and these grievous crimes. 
Committed by your person, and your followers, 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd. 

K, Rich. Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weav'd-up follies? Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 
Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop. 
To read a lecture of them? If thou would'st,^ 

2 ^^^.^^fny baltni\ The oil of consecration. He has mentioned 
it before, yohnson, 

3 — — If thou vjould'st,'} That is, if thou wouldst read over a 
list of thy own deeds, yohnton. 
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There should'st thou find one heinous article,-v* 
Containing the deposing of a king, 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath,— 
Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of heaven :-— 
Nay, all of you, that stand and look upon me. 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, — 
Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your hands^ 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver'd me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

Mrth, My lord, despatch ; read o*er these articles. 

JT. Rich, Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see : 
And y^t salt water blinds them not so much, 
But they can see a sort^ of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 
I find myself a traitor with the rest : 
For I have given here my soul's consent. 
To undeck the pompous body of a king; 
Make glory base ; and sovereignty, a slave ; 
Proud majesty, a subject; state, a peasant. 

JVbrfh. My lord, 

JT. Rich, No lord of thine,, thou haught,^ insulting . 
man, 
Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no title, — 
No, not that name was given me at the font,^— - 
But 'tis usurp'd: — Alack the heavy day, 
That I have worn so many winters out. 
And know not now what name to call myself! 
O, that I were a mockery king of snow. 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 
To melt myself away in water-drops 1— 

^ — ^ a tort — ] A pad, a company. Warburton* 
So, in King Richard III: 

" A tort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways." Steevaar, 

* haughtf'i i. e. haughty So, in King Richard III: 

" And the queen's sons and brothers, haught and proud.'* 

Steevens, 
• ^0, not that name was given me at the font,'] How that name* 
which was given him at the font could be usurped, I do not un- 
derstand. Perhaps Shakspeare meant to shew that imagination, 
dwelling long on its own mUfortunes, represents them as greater 
than they really are. Anonymout, 
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Good king,— great kingv-K^^d yet not greatly good) 
An if my word be sterling yet in England^ 
Let it command a mirror hither straight; 
That it may show me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

BoUng, Go some of you> and fetch a looking-glass. 

{^Eocit an Attend. 

N'orth, Read o'er this paper, while the glass doth come. 

JT. Rich, Fiend ! thou torment'st me ere I come to hell. 

Boling, Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland. 

Mirth, The commons will not then be satisfied. 

K, Rich, They shall be satisfied: I '11 read enough. 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ,*^ and that 's— -myself. 

Re-enter Attendant, with a Glass, 
Give me that glass, and therein will I read.— 
No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this fiice of mine. 
And made no deeper wounds ? — O, flattering glass. 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face^ 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ?^ Was this the face, 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 
Was this the face, that fac'd so many follies, 
And was at last out-fac'd by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in this face : 
As brittle as the glory is the face; 

\_Da8h€8 the Glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack'd in a hundred shivers.— 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport,-P- 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy'd my face. 

Boling, The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy'd 
The shadow of your face. 

7 ^''^the very book itideed 
Where all my sins are writ,] This phrase is from the 13^h 
Ptalin, ▼. 15 : <' — — and in thy book vaere all my members vtrit- 
fenJ* Steevens, 

s Dm/ keep ten thousand men?'] Shakspeare ia here not quite aci- 
ctnrate. Our old chronicles only say, <* that to his household came 
every day, to meate, ten thoiisand men." Malone^ .' 

▼OL. Till. K 
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K, Rich, Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow? Ha! let's see:-— 
'Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of lament' 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 
That swells with silence in the tortur'd soul ; 
There lies the substance : and I thank thee, king, 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I '11 beg one boon. 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Boting. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich, Fair cousin ? Why, 1 am greater than a 
king: 
For, when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 
I have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being so g^at, I have no need to beg. 

Boling, Yet ask. 

K, Rich. And shall I have? 

Boling, You shall. 

K, Rich, Then give me leave to go. 

Boling, Whither? 

K, Rich, Whither you will, so I were from your 
sights. 

Boling, Go, some of you, convey him to the Tower. 

K, Rich, O, good ! Copyey ?— Conveyers are you all,^ 
Tliat rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall.' 

lExeunt jS.. Rich, some Lordsy and a Guards 

9 ■ tny gritfUet all voithin; 

And thue external manners of lament k.c.'] So, in Hamlet: 
« But I have that within which passeth show ; 
** ThesQ but the trappings and the suits of woe.** 3£i2ofif. 

t .— — Conveyers are you all,"] To convey is a term often U8e4 
in /m ill sense, and so Richard understands it here. Pistol savf 
bf Healing f convey the voise it call/ and to convey is the word raf 
jrietght of hand, which seems to be alluded to here. Te are all» 
aays the deposed prinoe, juggler*, who rise with this nimJble dex« 
Uantybythefedlffagoodking. Johnson. 

s -r— a true kingUfalLI This is the last of the additiontl 
^inv ^ch were ^rst printed in the quarto, ldQ8. Miltme. 
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Boiing, On Wednesday next, we solemnlf set down 
Our coronation: lords, prepare yourselves.^ 

[Exeunt all but the Abbot, bishofl ^Car. and AuM. 

Mbot, A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 

Car. The woe *s to come ; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thom.^ 

j^um. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 

Mbot. Before I freely speak my mind herein> 
You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury* mine intents, but to effect* 
Whatever I shall happen to devise : — 
I see, your brows are full of discontent, 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears ; 
Come home with me to supper ; I will lay 
A plot, shall show us all a merry day.^ [Exeunt. 



3 On Wednesday next, toe solemnly tet dawn 

Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves."] The two first qiliur- 
tos, read: ^ 

Let it be so: and foe on Wednesday next 
We solemnly proclaim our coronation: 
Lords, be ready all. Steevens. 

4 .... as sharp to them, as thorn."] This pathetic denunciation 
shows that Shakspeare intended to impress his auditors with 
dislike of the deposal of Richard. Johnson. 

8 To bury — ] To conceal to keep secret. Johnson. 
So, in Every Man in his Bumour, by Ben Jonson: 

Lock*d up in silence, midnight, ^nWhere." Stee^ns. 



St 



6 ...^^but to effect — ] The old copies redundantly read — but 
also to effect. Steevens. 

7 In the first edition there is no personal appearance of King 
Richard, so that all to the line at which he leaves the stage was 
inserte d afterwards . Johnson . 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

London, ji Street leading to the Towet, 

Enter Queen) and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Cssar's ill-erected tower, ^ 
To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king's queen.* 

Enter King Richard, and Guard9, 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 
My &ir rose wither :^ Yet look up; behold; 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears.—- 
Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand ;' 



s To 3^lius Casar't ill-efeeted forter,"] The Tower of Londop. 
is traditionally said to hai^e been the work of Julius Cssar. 

yohtuM. 
By^^ll-erected, I suppose, is meant— erected for bad purposes. 

Steevent. 
9 Here let us rest, ifh.c.'] So, Milton: 

" Here rest, if any rest can harbour here.*' Johnson. 
And Browne, in his Britanni(Cs PastorcUs, B. II, Son^ iii, 1613 : 

*• Night and day upon the hardened stones 

•* Rests, if a rest can be — ,»» &c. H. White. 



1 
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My fair rose wther:"] Even the Crony kil of A. of Wyntown, 
on this occasion, is not unpoetical : 

" The king Richard of Yngland 
« Wes in his flowris than regnand ;— 
" Bot his flowris eftyr sone 

"Fadyt, and ware all undone." B. IX, ch. xviii,v. 61, &c. 

Steevens, 
2 Ah, thou, the model vahere old Troy did stand i"^ The Queen uses 
comparative terms absolutely. Instead of saymg. Thou 'who ap' 
pearest aS the ground on which the magnificence of Troy was 
once erected, she says : 

Ah, thou, the model &c. 
Thou m,afi of honour; 
Thou ;&irtMre of greatness. Johnson. 
Model, it has already been observed, is used by bur author, for 
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Thou map of honour; thou king Richard's tomh, 
And not king Richard; thou most beauteous inn»' 
Why should hard-faTour'd grief be lodg'd in thee^ 
When triumph is become an alehouse g^est? 

K, Rich. Join not with grief,^ fair woman, do not so, 
To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul, 
To think our former state a happy dream; 
From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am sworn brother, sweet. 
To grim necessity;^ and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house: 
Our holy lives must win a new world's crown, 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 



a thing made after a pattern. He is, I believe, singular in this 
use of the word. Thou ruined majesty, says the Queen, that re- 
temifleat the desolated waste where Troy once stood. So, before : 

" Who was the model of thy father's life." 
In our author's Ra^ of Lucrece, sleep is called " the map of 
death." Malone. 

» 

3 beauteous inn,] Inn does not here signify a house of pub- 
lick entertainment ; but a dignified habitation. 

So, in an ancient satirical Song, quoted by the Rev. T. Whar- 
ton^ in his HUt. of English Poetry ^ V<4. I, 45 : 

. " Syre Simonde de Mountfort hath suore bi ys cbyn^ 
** Hevede he nou here tlie erle of Waryn, 
•* Shuld he never more come to is jn." 
Lord Howavd's magnificent seat in Essex is still called Aud- 
ley-/«ii. Steevens. 

I cannot ag^ee with Steevens. Inn means a house of enter- 
tainment, and is opposed to alehouse in a following line. 

Jlf . Mason, 

* yoin not loith grief, "^ Do not thou unite with grief against 
me ; do not, by thy additional sorrows, enable grief to strike me 
down at once. My own part of sorrow I can bear, but thy afflic- 
tion will immediately destroy me. Johnson. 

^ / am, sworn brother, 

To grim, necessity^ I have reconciled myself to necessity, I am 
■ in a state of amity with the constraint which I have sustained. 

yohnton. 
The expression— *worn brother, alludes to the fratres jwati, 
who, in the ages of adventure, bound themselves by mutual 
oaths, to share fortunes together. See Mr. Whalley'g note on 
Kin^ Henry V, Act II, sc. i. Steevens. 

K 3 
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Queen, What, is my Richard bdth in shape and mind 
Transform'd, and weakened ? Hath Bolingbroke 
l)epo9'd thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 
The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod ; 
And fawn on rage with ba^e humility, 
Which art a lion, and a king of beasts? 

K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed; if aught but beasts, 
I had been still a happy king of men.* 
Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France ^ 
Think, I am dead ; and that even here thou tak'st, 
As from my death-bed, my last living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 
And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief,^ 
Tell thou the lamentable ^U of me,^ 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds« 
For why,* the senseless brands will sympathize 
The "heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 



« iingofmeh.'] 'Tis marvellous, that Mr. Upton did not 

quote this passage as an evidence of our author's learning, and 
observe, that a more faithful translation of Homer*s Aifct^ <ti^«r 
could not have been made. Steevent. 

7 ....... to quit their griefs'] To retaliate their mournful stories. 

* Tell thou the lamentable fall of me,] Thus the folio. So, in 
King Hemry VIII.- 

" And when you would say something that is sad, 
«« Speak how I /«//.*' 
The readbig, however, of the first quarto, 1597> is also much 
in our author's manner : 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me — . Malone, 

For ^hy,"] The poet should have ended this speech with the 
foregoing line, and have spared his childish prattle about the fire. 
* yohnson. 

This is certainly childish prattle, as Johnson calls it; but it is 
of the same stamp with the other speeches of Bichard, after the 
landing of Bolingbroke, which are a strange medley of sense and 
puerility. M. Mason. 
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And, in compassion^ weep the fire out: 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-bbck, 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Enter Northumberland, attended, 

North, My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang'd; 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you ; 
With all swift "^peed you must away to France. 

K, Rich, Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne,— ^ 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin, gathering head. 
Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think. 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half. 
It is too little,- helping him to all ; 
And he shall think,^ that thou, which know*st thc_ way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne'er so little urg'd, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to feat; 
That fear, to hate ; and hate turns one, or both^ 
To worthy danger, and deserved death. 

JS/orth, My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave, and part; for you must part forthwith. 

K. Rich, Doubly divorc'd ? — Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage; 'twixt my crown and me; 
And then, betwixt me and my married wife.— 
Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made.*— 
Part us, Northumberland ; I towards the north. 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime; 
My wife to France ; from whence, set forth in pomp, 



1 And he shall think,'] The conjunction — And, without which 
the metre is deficient, was supplied by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

« Let me unkiss the oath 'ttoixt thee and me/ 
And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made.] A kiss appears to 
have been an established circumstance in our ancient nuptial ce- 
remony. So, in Marston's Insatiate Countess, 1613, the Duke, 
■ on parting with his wife, says to her : 

*• The iiss thou gav^tt me in the church, here take." 

Steepens. 
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She came adorned hither like sweet May, ' 
Sent back like Hallowmas,^ or short'st of day. 

Queen, And must we be divided? must we part? 

JC. Rich, Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart 
from heart. 

Queen, Banish us both, and send the king with me. 

JSTorthrThsX were some love, but little policy.* 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go.* 

K, Rich, So two, together weeping, make one woe. 
Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 
Better far off, than — near, be ne'er the near'.* 
Go, count thy way with sighs; I, mine with groans. 

Queen, So longest way shall have the longest moans. 
_ K, Rich, Twice for one step I '11 groan, the way being 

short. 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing sorrow let 's be brief, 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in g^ief. 
. One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; 
Thus give I mine, and thus I take thy heart. [They kisi. 

Queen, Give me mine own again; 'twere no good part, 
To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart.'' IKiss agaifi. 



^ •**- Jfallommuu,] All-hallawt, or all-hall<m^tide i the first of 
November. Stceveru. 

* That v)ere tome love, &c.] The quartos g^ve this speech to the 
King. SteevetU' 

« Then vthither he goes, thither let me go'] So, in the Book of 
Jiuth, i, 16: " — for whither thou goest, I will go." Steevens. 

fi Better for off, than — near, be tieW the near^."] To be never the 
Higher, or, as it is commonly spoken in the midland counties, 
neW the n^er^ is, to make no advance towards the good desired. 

yohnson. 
So, in The Legend o/* Shore*s Wife, by Thomas Churchyard, 
Mirrourfor Magistrates, 1578: 

" Compel the hauke to sit, that is unmannM, 
" Or make the hound untaught to draw the deere, 
" Or bring the free against his will in band, 
" Or move the sad a pleasant tale to hear, 
*• Your time is lost, and^^ou are never the near.** 
The meaning is, it is better to be at a great distance, than be* 
%fift neap each other, to find that we yet arc not likely to be.pe«oe- 
ably and happily united, ^idlone. 
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So, now I hare mine own again, begone, 
That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 

K, Rich. We make woe wanton with this Ibnd delay : 
Once more, adieu; the rest let sorrow say. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
The same. A Room in the Duke of York's Palace, 

Enter York, and his Duchess. 

Duch, My lord, you told me, you would tell the rest. 
When weeping made you break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave? 

JDuch. At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude misgovem'd hands, from windows' tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richard's head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbrokef— 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to kiK>w,— - 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. 
While an &ngues criedk^^od save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls. 
With painted imag'ry, had said at once,'— 
Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke! 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, . 
Bare-headed, lower than his prouid steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus,— I thank you, countrymen: 



7 — — aiu/kill thy heart.] So, in our author's Venut and Admin 
" .— they have murdered this poor heart oi mine." 

Malone. 
Again, in King Henry V, Act I, sc. i : " — he *ll yield the crow 
a pudding one of these days : the king bath kilVd his heart** 

Steevent, 

^ With painted imae'ry, had said at once,"] Our author proba- 
bly was thinking of me painted clothes that were hung in the 
streets, in the pageants that were exhibited in his own tune; in 
which the figures sometimes had labels issuing from their mouths^ 
containing sentences of gratulation, JUalone. 
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And thus still doing, thus he pass'd along. 

Duch. AlaS) poor Richard! where rides he the while? 

York. As in a theatre,' the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage, . 
Are idly bent^ on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried, God save him ; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head; 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off^— 
His face still combating with tears and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience,'— 

9 As in a theatre, &c.] « The painting of this description (sayi 
Dryden in his preface to Troilut and Cretsida) is so lively, and 
the words so moving, that I have scarce read any thing compara- 
ble to it, in any other language." Steevens. 

1 Are idly bent — ] That is, careUttl^ turned, thrown without 
attention. This the poet learned by his attendance and practice 
on the stage, yohnwn. 

* Hh face ttill combating with tears and smiles, 
TTie badge* of hi* griefs and patience,'^ There is, I believe, no 
imag^, which our poet more delighted m than this. So, in a for- 
mer scene of this play : 

" As a long.parted mother with her child, 

" Plays fondly with her teart, and itniUM in meeting.'* 
Again, in King Lear.- 

** Patience and sorrow strove 

" Who should express her goodliest : 

" ■ her smiles and tear* 

«• Were like a better May." 
Again, in Cjftnbeline .' 

" — — nobly he yokes 

" A *miling vfith a sigh,** 
Again, in Macbeth.' 

" My plenteous joys, 

*< Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

"In drops of sorrow.** 
Again, in Cbriolanus: 

" Where senators shall mingle teca^s with smiles.** 
Again, in The Tempest: 

"—I am a fool 

** To weep at what I am glad of" 
So, also, Drayton, in his Mortimeriados, 4to. 1596: 

** With thy sweete kisses so them both beguile, 

**Untill they smiling weep, and weeping smile.'* Malone. 
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• 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel'd 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaven hath a hand in. these events ; 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now, 

Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 

Enter Au merle. 

JDuch, Heve comes my son Aumede. 

York. Aumerle that was ; * 

But that is lost, for being Richard's friend. 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland now: 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth. 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 

Z)uch, Welcome, my son : Who are the violets now, 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring?-* 

^um. M&dam, I know not, nor I greatly care not: 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 

Tork, Well, bear you well' in this new spring of time^ 
Lest you be cropp'd before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford ? hold those justs and triumphs ?* 

j^um. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 

Tork. You will be there, I know. 

jiutn. If God prevent it not; I purpose so. 

York, What seal is that, that hangs without thy bosom ?7 

3 -,r— Aumerle that vjeu/] The Dukes of4ttmerlc, Surrey, and 
Exeter, were, by an act of Henry's first parliatnent, deprived of 
their dukedoms, but were allowed to retain their earldoms of 
Jutland, Kent, and Huntingdon. Holiruhed, p. 513, 514. 

4 That strew the green lap o/* the nevxome spring?"] So, ia 
Milton's Song on May Morning: 

" ' who from her green lap throws 

" The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.'* Steeven*. 

« ^_ hear you we//—] That is, conduct yourself with prudence. 

yohnson. 

-T'^Jutts and triumphs ?] Triumphs are Shows, such as Masks^ 
ttenels, &c. 

So, in The Third Part of King Henry VI, Act V, sc. vil: 
** And now what rests, but that we spend tiie time 
*f With stately triumphs, mirthfiil comick shows, 
^ Such as befit the pleasures of the court?" Steepens. 
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Yeai look'st thou pale? let me aee the writing.* 

jiutn. My lordi 'tis nothing. 

York. No matter then who sees it: 

I will be satisfied, let me see the writing. 

jium. I do beseech your grace to pardon me ; 
It is a matter of small consequence, 
Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 

York, Which for some reasons, sir, I mean to see. 
I fear, I fear, — 

Duch, What should you fear? 

*Tis nothing but some bond, that he is enter'd into 
For gay apparel, 'gainst the triumph day. 

York, Bound to himself? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool.^— 
Boy, let me see the writing. 

jium, I do beseech you, pardon me ; I may not show 
it. 

York, I will be satisfied; let me see it, I say. 

[^Snatches itj and reads. 
Treason ! foul treason !— villain ! traitor I slave ! 

Duch, What is the matter, my lord? 

York, Ho! who is within there? \^Entera Serv.] Sad- 
dle my horse. 
Gk)d for his mercy ! what treachery is here ! 

Duch. Why, what is it, my lord? 

York, Give me my boots, I say; saddle my horse:— 
Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
I will appeach the villain. \^Exit Serv. 

Duch. What 's the matter? 

York, Peace, foolish woman, 

Duch, I will not peace :— What is the matter, son ? 

Amm, Good mother, be content; it is no more' 

f What teal U that, that hangs toithout thy bosom?'] The seals of 
deeds were formerly impressed on slips or labels of parchment 
appendant to them. Malone, 

' Teat loofst thou pale? let me see tJie vsriting.] Such harsh and 
defective lines as this, are probably corrupt, and might be easily 
supplied* but that it would be dangerous to let conjecture loose 
on such slight occasions. Johnson. 

Perhaps Shakspesre wnMe— £o^, let me see the writing. York 
uses these words a little lowerr Malpm, 
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Than my poop life must answer. 
Duch. Thy life answer! 

Re-enter Servant, with Boots, 

York. Brin^ me. my boots, I will unto the king. 
Buch, Strike him, Aumerle.—— Poor boy, thou art 
amaz'd : '— 
Hence, villain ; never more come in my sight.— 

[ToMeServ. 

York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do ? - 
Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine ownf 
Have we more sons? or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time ? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age. 
And rob me of a happy mother's name? 
Is he not like thee? is he not thine own? 

York. Thou fond mad woman, 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy? 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set doivn their hands. 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch. He shall be none; 

We '11 keep him here: Then what is that to him? 

York, Away, 
Fond woman I were he twenty times my son, 
I would appeach him. 

Duch. . Hadst thou groan'd for him, 

As I have done, thoud'st be more pitiful. 
But now I know thy mind ; thou dott suspect^ 
That I have been disloyal to thy bedj 
And that he is a bastard, not thy son: 
Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind : 
He is as like thee as a man may be, 
Not like to me, or any of my kin, 
And yet I love him. 

York, Make way, unruly woman. [Exit, 

9 .^— amazed :"] i. e. perplexed, confounded. So« in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor: ** That cannot chooae but amaze him. 
If he be not amazed, he will be jnodJEed; if he be amazed^ he 
will every way be mocked." Steevene, 

VOL. VIII. L 
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Duch, After, Aumerlc; mount thee upon his horse; 
Spur^ post; and g^t before him to the king, 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 
I '11 not be long behind ; though I be old, 
I doubt not but to ride as fast as York : 
And never will I rise up from the ground, 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon 'd thee : Away ; 
Begone. lExeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Windsor, ji Room in the Castle, 
Enter Bolingbroke aa King; Percy, and other Lords. 

BoHng. Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 
'Tis full three months, since I did see him last:— 
If any plague hang over us, 'tis he. 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found : 
Inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there, ^ 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent. 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our passengers ; 
While he,' young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw the prince ; 
And told him of these triumphs held at Oxford. 

BoUng, And what laid the gallant ? 

Percy, His answer was, — he would unto the stews ; 
And from the common'st creature pluck a glove, ^ 

^ Inquhrt at J^ondartf &c.] This is a very proper Introduction to 
the future character of Henry the Fifth, to his debaucheries iiv 
hifl youtib, and his greatness in his manhood. Johnson. 

Snakspeate seldom attended to chronology. The prince was 
at this time but twelve years old, for he was bom in 1388, and 
the conspiracy on which the present scene is formed, was disco- 
vered in the beginning of the year 1400. — He scarcely frequent- 
ed taverns or stews at so early an age. Malone, 

« While Ac,T All the old copies read — Which he. Steeoenf. 
The correction was m^e.by Mr. Pope. Malone, 

3 « — pluck a glove,] So, ip. Tro^inoi and Cassandra, 1578|> La- 
ltnia> the ^strumpet, snys : 
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And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

BoUng. As dissolute, as desperate : yet, through both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope,^ 
Which elder days may happily bring forth. 
But who comes here ? 

Enter Aumerle, hastily, 

Aum, Where is the king? 

Boling. What means 

Our cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly ? 

Aum, God save your grace. I do beseech your majesty, 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Baling. Withdra\v yourselves, and leave us here 
alone. — lExeunt Percy and Lords. 

What is the matter with our cousin now ? 
- Jltim, Fop ever may my knees grow to the earth, 

IJ^eela. 
My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouthy 
Unless a pardon, ere I rise, or speak. 

Boiing. Intended, or committed, was this fault? 
If but^ the first, how heinous ere it be, 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 

Aum, Then give me leave that I may turn .the key. 
That no man eater till my tale be done. 

Boiing, Have thy de^i^. [Aum. locks the door 

York, [within] My liege, beware ; look to thyself; 
Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 

Boiing. Villain^^ f'E make thee safe. . \^Dravdng, 

<< Who loves me once is lymed.to my heast: 
« My colour some, and some shall wear my^jipve." 
Agaun, in The Shoemaker* s Holyday, or Gentle O*^ 1600: 
<< Or shall I undertake some martial sport 
" Wearing your glove at tumey or at tilt, 
<* And tellbow many grants I unhors'd V* Sutntm. 

* I tee some sparkles of a better hope^"] The folio reads : 
■ sparks of better hope. 
The quarto, 1615 : 

— sparkles <f better hope. Steevent. 
The first quarto ht^B^-^parkes of better hope. The article was 
inserted by Mr. Steevens. MaUne. 

« Jf but — ] Old copies— If on, Cewected by Mr. Pope. 

Malone. 
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Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand ; 
Thou hast no cause to &ar. 

York, [vnthin] Open the door, secure, fool-hardy king: 
Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face ? 
Open the door, or I will break it open. 

[BoLiNG. opens the door. 

Enter York. 

Boling, What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
' The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

jium. Remember, as thou read'st, thy promise past : 
I do repent me ; read not my name there. 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York, *Twas, villain, ere thy hand did set it down.— 
I tore it from the traitor's bosom, king ; 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence : 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

BoUng, O heinous, strong and bold conspiracy 1— 
O loyal father of a treacherous son ! 
Thou sheer, immaculate,^ and silver linmtain, 
From whence this stream through inuddy passages. 
Hath held his current, and defilfd hlmBeUr! 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad;^ 

* 7%oM sheer, immaculate, &c.] Sheer is pellucid, transparent. 
Some of the modem editors arbitrarily read clear. So, in Spen- 
ser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, c. ii : 

•* Who havinff viewed in a fountain shere 

"Kerface,"&c. 
Again, B. Ill, c. xi: 

•* That she at last came to a fountain skere.** 
Again, in the fourth Book of Gelding's translation of Ovid's Me- 
tam,orphote9y 1587 : 

•* The water was so pure and shere,^* &c. 
Transparent muslin is still called sheer muslin. Steevena. 

7 Thy aoerflaw ^ good converts to bad;'] Mr. Theobald would 
read: 

■ converts the bad. Steevens. 

The old reading 'eowv erts to bad, is right, I believe, though 
Mr. Theobald did not understand it.. «* The overflow of g^od in 
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And tby abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digreaaing son.' 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice's bawd; 
And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 
As thriftless sons their scraping &thers' gold. 
Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 
Or my sham'd life in his dishonour lies: 
Thou kill'st me in his life; giving him breath, 
The traitor lives, the true man 's put to death. 

Duch. [ivii/iin} What ho, my liege! for God's sake 
let me in. 

BoBtig. What shrill-voic'd suppliant makes this eager 
cry? 

Duch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king; 'tis I. 
Speak with iiTe, pity me, open the door; 
A beggar begs, that never begg'd before. 

Baling. Our scene is alter'd, — from a serious thing, 
And now chang'd to The Beggar and the King.*—~ 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in ; 
I know, she 's come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray. 
More sins, for this forgiveness, prosper may. 



ihee IB turned to bkd n tkj tani and that same abundant goodnen 
in ihtt ahall Excuie hia^raotgreMion," Tymhitt. 

t digressing «ai,] Thus the old copies, and riglitly. So, 

in Romeo and yulitt : 

" Digraiing from the Talour of a m«n." 
To dlgren is to deviale froin what i> right or regulur. Some tS 
the modem editors re«d — tratHgretiing. Sletvent. 

s The Beggar and the King.') The King and the Beggar 

seems to hive been an interlude well known in the time of our 
author, who has alluded to it more than once, I cannot now find 
that any copy of it a \eix. yolauon. 

The King and Beggar was perhaps once an inteilude ; it was 
certainly a song. The reader will tind it in the first volume of 
Dr. Percy's collection. It is there entitled. King CophelHa and 
the Beggar Maid; and is printed from Kich, Johnson's Craam 
Garland uf Gualdeit Jtmet, 1612, 12nio. wlier« it is entitled, gim- 
]ily, A Song of a Beggar and a King. This interlude or bailiid, is 
mentioned in Cyn(hia't Severige, 1613: 

" Provoke tliy sharp Melpomene to sing 

" The Btory tif a Seggar and the Bug." Stee^xni. 
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This fester'd joint cut off, the rest rests sound; 
This, let alone, will all the rest confound. 

Enter Duchess. 
Duch, O king, believe not this hard-hearted man ; 
Love, loving not itself, none other can. 

York, Thou frantick woman, what dost thou make 
here ? * 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 
Duch, Sweet York, be patient: Hear me, gentle liege. 

{^KheeU, 
Bating, Rise up, good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech: 

For ever will I kneel upon my knees,* 
And never see day that the happy sees, 
Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 
By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 
*/ium. Unto my mother's prayers, I bend my knee. 

{^KneeU, 
York, Against them both, my true joints beoded be. 

{^Kneels. 
Ill may 'st thou thrive, if thou grant any grace I * 

Duch, Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest; 
His words come from his mouth, ours fxpia our breast : 
He prays but faintly, and would beSenial; 
We pray with heart, and soul, and all beside: 
His weary joints would gladly rise, t know; 
Our knees shall kneel till to the groiAid they gfow: 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy; 
Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity. 
Our prayers do out-pray his ; then let them have 
That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 

1 Thou frantick vjoman, what dost tl^u make hereP'} So^ in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" What make you here ?" 
Again, in Othello: 

"Ancient, what mfli^M he here ?" Malone, 

a —kneel upon my knees,'] Thus the folio. The quartos read : 
■ walk upon my knees, Steevens. 

s /// m,ay*st thou thrive, \f thou grant any grace /] This line is 
not in the folio. Malone. 
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BoUng, Good aunt, stand up. 

Duch. Nay, do not say— stand up; 

But, pardon, first; and afterwards, stand up. 
An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 
Pardon— -should be the first word of thy speech. 
I never long'd to hear a word till now ; 
Say-— pardon, king; let pity teach thee how: 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 
No word like, pardon, for kings' mouths so meet. 

York, Speak it in French, king; say fiardonnez moy,^ 

Dtich, Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy? 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord. 
That set'st the word itself against the word !— 
Speak, pardon, as 'tis current in our land ; 
The chopping French* we do not understand. 
Thine eye begins to speak, set thy tongue there : 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear ; 
That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce^ 
Pity may move thee, pardon to rehearse. 

BoHrif, Good aunt, stand up. 

Duch. I do not sue to stand, 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 

BoUng: I pardon him, as God' shall pardon me. 

Duch, O happ}[- vantage of a kneeling kneel 
Yet am I sick wfi^r: speak it again ; 
Twice saying pavdoQi doth not ps^on twain, 
But makes one ptf4<9^ strong. ' 

BoUt^. ". ** With all my heart 

I pardoii him.* 

4 

4 ■ pardonnez fnoy.'] That is, excuse me, a phrase used when 
■ any thing is civilly denied. The whole passage is such as I could 
well wish away. Johnson. 

* The chopping French — ] Chopping, I suppose, here means 
jabbering, talking flippantly a language unintelligible to English- 
men ; or perhaps it may mean — the French, who dip and muti' 
late their words. I do not remember to have met the word, in 
this sense, in any other place. In the universities they talk of 
chopping logick ; and our author in Romeo and yuliet has the same 
phrase : 

** How now ! how now \ chop hgick?^* Malone. 

With all my heart 

V pardon him,.'] The old copies re«4— / pardon him. tvith ail 
my heart. The transposition was made by Mr. Po^, Malone. 
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Duch, A god on earth tliou art^ 

BoUng, But for oar trusty brother-in-law, ^-«4aid the 
abbot,* 
With all the rest of that consorted crew,— 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels ^-^ 
Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are : 
They shall not live within this world, I swear. 
But I will have them, if I once know where. 
Uncle, farewel,— and cousin too,* adieu : 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. 
Duch. Come, my old son; — I pray God make thee 
new. [^Exeuttt, 

SCENE IV. 
Emer EzTON, and a Servant. 

Exton. Didst thou not mark the king, what words he 
spake? 
Hccve I no friend will rid me of this living fear ^ ♦ 
Was it not so? 

Serv, Those were his very words. 

Exton. Ha:ve I no friend? quoth he: he spake it 
twice. 
And urg'd it twice together; did he not? ^ 

Serv, He did* 

Extwi, And, speaking it, he wist'ly looked on me^ 
As who should say,— •! would, thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart ; " 



7 A gad on earth thou art."] So, in Cymbeline: 

** He sits 'mongst men, like a descended god.^* Steevens. 

• But for our trusty brother-in-law j"] The brother-in-law, meant, 
was John Duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntingdon (own brother 
to King Richard II) and who had married with the lady Elizabeth, 
sister of Henry Bolingbroke. Theobald. 

• — the abbot,"] i.e. the Abbot of Westminster. Theobald. 

• Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels."] Again, in K. 
JRichard III: 

'* Death and destruction dog thee at the heels.^* Sieevens. 

3 — cousi» too, aiSeu A Too, which is not in the old copy, was 
added by Mr. Theobald, for tke sake of the metre. Malorn. 
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Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let 'b go ; 

L am the king's friend, and vfill rid his foe. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Pomfret. The Dungeon of the Castle. 

Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich, I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world : 
And, fer because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it;— Yet I '11 hammer it out. 
My brain I '11 prove the female to my soul ; 
My soul, the father : and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thought^ . 
And these same thoughts people this lictle world ;^ 
In humours, like the people of this world, 
For no thought is contented. The better sort,-^ 
As thoughts of things divine,— are in termix'd 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word:* 

As thus, — Cpme^ little ones; and then again,— 
It is as hard io come^ Ofifor u camel 
To threadt the hosfem of a needless eye. 
Thoughts tenfflng to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonde|(;fts how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage tkrough the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls; 



3 — people this little world ;] i.e. his own frame ; — " the state 
of man;" which in our author's yulius Cteaar is said to be ''like 
to a little kingdom." So also, in his Lover* s Complaint: 

" Storming my 'world with sorrow's wind and rain." 
Again, in King Lear : 

" Strives in this little nuorld of man to outscom 

" The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain." Malone. 

* > the word itself 

Against the word:] By the viord, I suppose is meant, tlie holy 
vsord. The folio reads : 

— the faith itself 
Against the faith. Steevens. 
The reading of the text is that of the first quarto, 1597. 
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And, ibr they cannot, die in their own pride. 

Thoughts tending to content, flatter themselves^-— 

That they are not the first of fortune's slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last ; like silly beggars. 

Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, — 

That many have, and others must sit there : 

And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 

Bearing their own misfortune on the back 

Of such as have before endur'd the like. 

Thus play I, in one person,^ many people. 

And none contented : Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 

And so I am : Then crushing penury 

Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then am I kinged again : and, by-and-by. 

Think that I aiii unking'd by Bolingbroke, 

And straight am nothing :-«But, whate'er I am> 

Nor I, nor any man, that but man is. 

With nothing shall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 

With being nothing. — Musick do I hear? XMtiUk, 

Ha, ha ! keep time :-«How sour sweet musick iS) 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 

So is it in the musick of men's lives. 

And here have I the duntiness of ear, 

To check^ time broke in a disorder'd string; 

But, for the concord of my state and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 

For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock : 

My thoughts are minutes ; and, with sighs, they jar 

Their watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch,^ 

' Thiu play I, in one person,] Alluding, perhaps, to the neces- 
sities of our early theatres. The title-pages of some of our Mih 
ra/ities show, that three or four characters were frequently re- 
presented by one person. Steevent. 

Thus the first quarto, 1597. All the subsequent old copies 
have — prison* Malone. 

6 To check—] Thus the first quarto, 1597. The fbliOfcids 
— To hear. Of this play the first quarto copy is much more va- 
luable than that of the folio. Malone, 

^ For new hath tkke fnade fne hU nu7nb*ring clock: 
My thoughu are minutes^t ond^ vtith sighs, <Aey jar. 
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Whereto my finger, like a dial's point, 

Their watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch, ^c] I 
think this passage must be corrupt, but I know not well how to 
make it better. The first quarto reads : 

My thoughts are minutet; and vjith sighs they jar. 
Their 'matches on unto mine eyes tlie outward watch. 
The quarto, 1615: 

My thoughts are minutes, and vtith sighs they jar. 
There watches on unto mine eyes the outward watch. 
The first folio agrees with the second quarto. 

Perhaps out of these two readings the right may be made.— 
Watch seems to be used in a double sense, for a quantity of time, 
and for the instrument that measures time. I read, but with no 
{^at confidence, thus : 

My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on: mine eyes the outward watchf 
Whereto 8cc. Johnson. 
I am unable to throw any certfun light on this paMaee. A few 
faints, however, whith may tend to its illustratioii, are left for the 
serrice of fiiture commentators. 

The outward watch, as I am informed, was the moveable figure 
of a man habited like a watchmatt, with a pole and lantern in his 
hand. The figure had the word — watch written on its forehead ; 
and was placed above the dial-plate. This information was de- 
rived from an artist after the operation of a second cup: therefore 
neither Mr. Toilet, who communicated it, or myself, can vouch 
for its authenticity, or with any degree of confidence apply it to 
the passage before us.* Such a figure, however, appears to have 
been alluded to in Ben Jonson*s Every Man out ^ his Humour: 
« — he looka- like one of these m,otions in a great antique clock," 
&c. A m^ion anciently signified a puppet. Agaui, in his Seja- 

nus : 

" Observe him, as his watch observes his clocks* 
Again, in Churchyard's Charitie, 1595 : 

*• The clocke w^ill strike in haste, I heare the watch 

" That sounds the bell ." 

The same thought also occurs in Greene's Ptrim^des, 1588: 

** Disquiet thoughts the minutes of her watch** 
To jar is, I believe, to make that noise which is called ticking. 
So, in The Winter^s Tale: 

<« — — I love thee not a jar o' the clock behind," &c. 
Ag^in, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

'f the minutes jarring, the clock striking." Steevens. 

There appears to be no reason for supposing with Dr. Johnson, 
that this passage is corrupt. It should be recollected, that there 
are three ways in which a clock notices the progress of times 
vi2. by the libration of the pendulum, the index on the dial, and 

* Mr. Dntton, of Fleet Street^ has since confirmed to mt tbdft'vnxiSiAx»A.^ 
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Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
N0W9 sir, the sound, that tells what hour it is,' 
Are clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell : So sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours:— but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
While I stand fooling here, his Jack o'the clock.* 
This musick mads me, let it sound no more ;^ 
For, though it have holpe madmen to their witSy' 
In me, it seems it will make wise men mad. 

the striking of the hour. To these, the King, in his comparison, 
severally alludes ; his sighs corresponding to the jarring of the 
pendulum, which, at the same time that it watches or numbers 
the seconds, maxka also their progress in minutes on the dial or 
outward-watch^ to which the King compares his eyes ; and thdr 
want of figures is supplied by a succession of, tears, or, (to use 
an expression of Milton) minute drops: his finger, by as regu- 
larly wiping these away, performs the office of the dial's point : 
— ^his cUmorous groans are the sounds that tell the hour. 
In King Henry /F, P. II, tears are used in a similar manner: 
•* But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears^ 
*<By number, into hours of happiness.'* Henley, 

^ Now, sir, &c.] Should we not read thus : 

Now, sir, the sounds that tell vhat hour it is. 
Are clamorous groans, &c, Ritson. 

9 ^.^^his yack 0* the clock."] That is, I strike for him. One of 
these automatons is alluded to in King Richard HI, Act IV, 
sc. iii: 

*< Because that, like a yack, thou keep'st the stroke, 

•* Between thy begging and my meditation." 
Ag^in, in an old comedy, entitled If this be not a good Play the 
Devil is in it, 1612 : 

" . so woidd I, 

" And we their jacks 0' the clock house. ^* Steevens. 

1 This musick mads m^, let it sound no more/] So, in oiir aU' 
thor's Rape of Lucrece.- 

«* The little birds that tune their morning throats, 
« Make her moans mad with their sweet melody." 

Malone. 
* For, though it have holpe madmen to their vsits,] In what de- 
gree musick was supposed to be useful in curing madness, the 
reader may receive information from Burton's Anatomy ofMslm' 
choly. Part II, sect. iL Reed. 

The allusion is perhaps to the persons bit by the tarantula, wh« 
are said to be cured by musidc Malone. 
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Yet, blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 
For 'tis a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. ^ 

Enter Groom. 

Groom, Hail, royal prince! 

K, Rich. Thanks, noble peer ; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou ? and how comest thou hither, 
Where no man never comes, but that sad dog* 
That brings me food, to make misfortune live ? 

Groom, I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 
When thou wert king; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes^ master's fecc. 
O, how it yern'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London streets, that coronation day, 



and love to Richard 



I* a strange brooch in this ail-hating voorld,'] i. e. is as strange 
and uncommon as a brooch which is now no longer worn. So, in 
Airs Well that Ends Well.- •' Virginity, like an old courtier, wdars 
her cap out of fashion, richly suited, but unsuitable ; just like 
the brooch and the toothpick, which toear not now.** Malone, 

That the word brooch was applied to a particular kind of orna- 
ment 19 certain ; but it also signiBes a jewel in general : and it ap- 
pears to me, that Richard means to say that love to him was a 
strange jewel in an all-hating world, without any reference to the 
fashion of wearing brooches. M. Mason. 

^^^ in this all-hating voorld.'] I believe the meaning is, this 
world in which I am universally hated. Johnson. 

I think, he rather means a world in which the spirit of hatred 
was prevalent. M. Mason. 

4 Where no man never com^s^ but that sad dog — ] It should be 
remembered that the word^oc^ was in the time of our author used 
for grave. The expression will then be the same as if he bad 
said, that grave, that gloomy villain. So, in Holinshed, p. 730 : 
"With that, the recorder called Fitzwilliam, a sad man, and an 
honest," &c. Steevens. 

* — sometimes m.aster*s /ace.'\ Som^imes was used for /or- 
merlys as well as sometime, which the modem editors have sub- 
stituted. So, in Speed's History tf Great Britaine, 1611:— "A 
catalogue of the religious houses, &c. somMitnes in Rn glyf^*^ and 
Wales." Malone. 
• The old copy, redundantly — 

sometimes Toytl ma$tej^i fitoc. Stee^em, . J 

VOL. vin. ^ H yc 
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When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary I 
That horse, that thou so often hast bestrid ; 
That horse, that I so carefully have dress*d I 

K, Rich. Rode he on Barbary i^ Tell me, gentle friend. 
How went he under him \ 

Groom, So proudly, as if he disdain'd the ground. 

K, Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? W ould he not fall down, 
(Since pride must have a fall) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 
Forgiveness, horse ! why do I rail on thee, 
Since thou, created to be aw'd by man. 
Wast bom to bear I I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-gaird, and tir'd, by jauncing Bolingbroke.'' 

Enter Keeper, with a Di»h.. 
Keefi, Fellow, give place ; here is no longer stay. 

[ To the Groom. 
. K, Rich. If thou love me, 'tis time thou wert away. 
Groom, What my tongue dares not, that my heart 
shall say. I Exit, 

Kee/i, My lord, will 't please you to fall to ? 
JT. Rich, Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 
Keefi. My lord, I dare not ; sir Pierce of Exton^ who 
Lately came from the king, commands the contrary. 

K, Rich, The devil take Henry of Lancaster, and thee! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. [Beats the Keep. 
Keefi. Help, help, help! 



^ RodM he on Barbary .?] This story of Roan Barbary might have 
been of Shakspeare's own invention. Froissart, however, relate* 
a yet more silly tale concerning a favourite greyhound of King 
Richard's, ** who was wont to lepe upon the King, but left the 
King and came to the erle of Derby duke of Lancastre, and 
made to hym the same friendly countinaunce and chere avhe wai 
wonte to do to the King," &c. Froissart, Vol. II, fo. CCC.zzz.. 

Steeveru, 
7 .«<-<• ^y jauncing Bolingbroke.'] yaunce and jaunt were synoi^- 
moMB words. Ben Jonson uses geances in his Taleefa Tub.' 
" I woyld I had a few more geances of it : 
ff And you $Ky the word, send me to Jericho." Steevene. 
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Enter ExToir, and Servants, armed. 

K,Rich, How now? what means death in this rude 
assault ? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's instrument. 

[^Snatching a'weafion^ and killing one. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[//e kills another ; then Exton strikes him down. 
That hand shall bum in never-quenching fire, 
That staggers thus my person. — Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king's blood stain'd the king's own land. 
Mount, mount, my souli thy seat is up on high; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die.* 

[£>/«.» 

* ■■ here to (fie.] Shakspeare in this scene hai'foUowed Holin- 
shed, who took his account of Richard's death froTn Hall, as Hall 
did fi*om Fabian, in whose Chronicle, I believe, this story of Sir 
Piers of Exton tirst appeared. Froissart, who had been in Eng- 
land in 1396, and who appears to have finished his Chronicle soon 
after the death of the King, says, <* how he died, and by what 
ineanes, I could not teU whanne I wrote this cronicle." Had he 
been murdered by eight armed men, (fur such is Fabian's story) 
« four of whom he slew with his own hand," and from whom he 
must have received many wounds, surely such an event must 
have reached tlie ears of Froissart, who had a great regard for 
the King, having received from him at his departure from Eng- 
land " a goblet of silver and gilt, waving two marke of silver, and 
within it a C. nobles ; by the whych (he adds) I am as yet the bet- 
ter and shal be as longe as I live ; wherefore I am bounde to praye 
to God for his soule, and wyth muche sorrowe I wryte of his 
deathe.'' 

Nor is this story of his murder consistent with the account 
(which is not controverted) of his body being brought to London 
and exposed in Cheapside for two hours, (*< his heade on a blacke 
quishen, and his vysage open^*) where it was viewed, says Frois- 
•arty by twenty thousand persons. The account given by Stowe, 
who seems to have had before him a Manuscript History of the 
latter part of Richard's life, written by a person who was with him 
in Wales, appears much more probable. He says, '< he was impri- 
floned in Pomfrait Castle, where xv dayes and nightes they vexed 
him with continuall hunger, thirst, and cold, and finally bereft 
him of his life, with such a kind of death as never before that time 
was knowen in England, suth Sir John ForUscute," probably ia 
his Declaration touching the Title of the Mouse ^Torke, a work yet, 
I believe, somewhere existing in MS. Sir John Fortescue was 
called to the bar a few years after the death of Richard: living 
therefore so near the timci his testimony is of the highest weigh* 
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Exton. As full of valour, as of royal blood: 
Both have I spilt; O, would the deed were good! 
For now the devil, that told me — I did well, 
Says, that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king I '11 bear;-* 
Take hence the rest, and give them burial here. 

[Exeunt, 

And with him Harding, who is supposed to have been at the bat- 
tle of Shrewsbury, in 1403, concurs: " Men ssiyd for-hungeredl^ 
was." Chron. 1543, fol. 199. So also, Walsingham, who wrote 
in the time of Henry V, and Polydore Virgil. 

The Percies in the Manifesto which they published against 
Kin^ Henry IV, in the third year of his reign, the day before 
the batUe of Shrewsbury, expressly charge him with having 
*' carried his sovereign lord traiterously withm the castell of Pom- 
fret, without the consent or the judgment of the lordes of the 
realm, by the space of fiftene daies and so many nightes, (which 
is horribleamone Christian people to be heard) mith hunger^ thirtt, 
and coldf to ferishe.** Had the story of Sir Pierce of Exton been 
true, it unooubtedly must have reached them. Their not men- 
Honing it is decisive. 

If, however, we are to give credit to Sir John Ha3rward9 this 
controverted point will not admit of dispute; for in The First Fart 
of the Life and Feign of King Henry IV t 4to. 1599, after relating 
the story of King Richard's assassination, he very gravely tells 
us, that *< after being felled to the ground, he with a fiunt and 
feeble voice groaned forth these woras : ** My great grand&ther 
Edward II," &c. Mr. Hume, in his entertaining, but often su- 
perficial. History of England^ has not been weak enough to insert 
this fictitious dying speech. He might, however, have inserted 
it with as much propriety as an abridgment of the oration of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, on the deposition of the King being propound- 
ed in parliament, which Hayward feigned in imitation of Livy, 
grounding himself on a few sentences preserved in our old Chro- 
nicles, which he has expanded into thirteen quarto pages. The 
writers of The Farliamentary History have in this matter been as 
careless as Mr. Hume. Malone. 

© Dies."] The representation here given of the King's death is 
perfectly agreeable to Hall and Holinshed. But the fact was 
otherwise. He refused food for several days, and died of absti- 
nence and a broken heart. See Walsingham, Otterboume. the 
Monk of Evesham, the continuator of the History of Croyiandf 
and the anonymous Godstow Chronicle. Fitson. 
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SCENE VI. 

Windsor. A Room in the Caatle. 

Flourish. Enter BoLiMOBRCfKE, and York> with Lords 

and Attendants. 

Boling, Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear, 
Is-^that th6 rebels have consum'd with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Giostershire ; 
But whether they be ta'en, or slain, we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 
Welcome, my lord: What is the news? 

J^orth, First, to thy sacred state wish I all happiness. 
The next news is, — I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent:^ 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. 

\^Preaenting a fia/ier, 

JBoUng, We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains ; 
And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 

Enter Fitzwater. 

Fitz, My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely; 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors, 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Baling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot; 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

Enter Percy, ivith the Biahofi o/* Carlisle. 
Percy, The grand conspirator, abbot of Westminster, 
With clog of conscience, and sour melancholy, 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave;* 

1 '--^■^of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent:] So the folio. 
The quarto reads — of Oxford, Salisbury, Blunt, and Kent. It ap- 
pears firom the histories of this reign that the reading of the folio 
is right. McUone. 

* The grand conspirator, abbot of Westminster, ■ 
Bath yielded up his body to the grave ;'\ This abbot of Westmin- 
ster was William de Colchester. The relation here given of his 
death, after Holinshed's Chronicle, is untrue, as he surrived the 
King many years; and though called «the grand conspirator,^ it 
is very doubtful whether he had any concern in the conspiriicy ; at 
least nothing was proved against him. Miuon' 

M 2 
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But here is Carlisle living, to abide 

Thy kingly doom, and sentence of his pride. 

BoHng, Carlisle, this is your doom:* — 
Choose out some secret place, some reverend room. 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 
So, as thou liv'st in peace, die free from strife : , 
For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 
High sparks of honour in thee have I seen.^ 

Enter Exton, vAth Attendants bearing a Coffin, 

Exton, Great king, within this coffin I present 
Thy buried fear: herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 
Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

JB.oUng, Exton, I thank thee not ; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand. 
Upon my head, and all this famous land. 

Exton, From your own mouth, my lord, did I this 
deed. 

BoUng, They love not poison that do poison need| 
Nor do I thee ; though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy laboar^ 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour: 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light. 
Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe. 
That blood should sprinkle me, to make me grow: 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on sullen black incontinent ; 

3 Carlisle^ thit is your doomi] This prelate was committed to 
the Tower, but on the intercession of his friends, obtained leave 
to change his prison for Westminster- Abbey. In order to de- 
prive him of his see, the Pope, at the King^s instance> translated 
him to a bishoprick in partibus infideliumg and the only preferment 
he could ever after obtain, was a rectory in Gloucestershire. He 
died in 1409. Riuon, 

4 Hish sparks of honour in thee have /seen.] Thus^ in the old 
Play of The History of King Leir^ &c. 

** I see such sparks of honour in your faceP 
Hence, perhaps, as Mr. Todd observes, Milton, in bis JrcadeSf' 
V. 26: 

^'Isee bright honour sparkle in your eyes** Steepens, ~ 
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I *U make a voyage to the Holy land) 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand:— 

March sadly after; grace my mournings here. 

In weeping after this untimely bier. lExeunt,^ 



' This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Holinshed, in 
which many passages may be found which Sh^lLspeare has, with 
very little idteration, transplanted into his scenes ; particularly a 
speech of the Bishop of Carlisle, in defence of King Richard's 
unaliens^ble right, and immunity from human jurisdiction. 

Jonson, who, in his Catiline and SejanuSf has inserted many 
speeches from the Roman historians, was perhaps induced to that 
practice by the example of Shakspeare, who Imd condescended 
sometimes to copy more ignoble writers. But Shakspeare had 
more of his own than Jonson ; and if he sometimes was willing 
to spare his labour, showed by what he performed at other times, 
that his extracts were made by choice or idleness rather than ne- 
cessity. 

This play is one of those which Shakspeare has apparently re- 
vised ; but as success in works of invention is not always propor- 
tionate to labour, it is not finished at last with the happy force of 
some other of his tragedies, nor can be said much to affect the 
passions, or enlarge the understanding, yohnson. 

• The notion that Shakspeare revised this play, though it has 
loi^g prevailed, appears to me exti'emely doubtAil ; or, to speak 
more plainly, I do not believe it. Malone* 
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KING HENRY IV, PART I. 

THE transactions contained in this historical drama are com- 
prised within the period of about ten months; for the action com- 
mences with the news brought of Hotspur having defeated the 
Scots under Archibald earl of Douglas at Holmedon, (or Hali- 
down-hill) which battle was ^ught on Holy-rood day, (the 14th 
of September) 14 '2; and it closes with the defeat and death of 
Hotspur at Shrewsbury ; which engagement happened on Satur- 
day the 21st of July, (the eve of Saint Mary Magdalen) in tht 
year 1403. Theobald. 

This play was first entered at Stationers' Hdl, Feb. 25, 1597, 
by Andrew Wise. Again, by M. Woolff, Jan. 9, 1598. For the 
piece supposed to have been its original, see Six old Piajft on vhiek 
ShdkMpeare foundedt &c. published for S. Leacroft, Cbaring-Cross. 

Steevent. 

Shakspeare has apparently designed a regular connection of 
these dramatic histories from Richard the Second to Henry the 
Fifth. King Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares 
his purpose to visit the Holy Land, which he resumes in the first 
speech of this play. The complaint made by King Henry in the 
last Act of Richard the Second, of the wildness of his son, pre- 
pares the reader for the frolicks which are here to be recounted, 
and the characters which are now to be exhibited, yohruon. 

This comedy was written, I believe, in the year 1597. Malone. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



ISng Henry the Fourth. 

n^my, prince of Wales, ? ^^ ,^ ,^ ^ 

Prtnce John of Lancaster,* J ^ 

-Ear/ q/ Westmoreland, > ^ . . ^ ,, .. 

Sir Walter Blunt, ^-^""^ '" '\' *"^- 

Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester. 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland : 

Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, his son. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

Scroop, archbishop, of York. 

Archibald, earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 

Sir Richard Vernon. 

Sir John FalstafT. 

Poins. 

GadshiU. 

Peto. Bardolph. 

Ijady Percy, vnfe to Hotspur, and nater to Mortimer. 
JLady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife to Mor- 
timer. 
Mrs, Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 

JLordsy officers^ sheriffs vintner^ chamberlain^ drawers^ two 
carriers^ travellers^ and attendants, 

SCENE, England. 

• Prince John of Lancaster,] The persons of the drama were 
originally collected by Mr. Rowe, who has given the title of Duke 
if Lancaster to Prince yohn^ a mistake which Shakspeare has been 
no where guilty of in the first part of this plaV, though in the «e- 
cond he has fallen into the same error. King Henry IV was him- 
self the last person that ever bore the title of Duke of Lancaster, 
But all his sons (till they had peerages, as Clarence^ Bedford^ 
Gltmeester,) were distinguished by the name of the royal house^ as 
yohn (f Lancaster, Humphrey of Lancaster, &c. and in that proper 
style, the present yohn (who became afterwards so illustrious by 
the title of Duke of Bedford,) is always mentioned in the play be* 
fore us. Steevens. ' 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

London. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Hehry, Westmoreland^ Sir Walter 

Blunt, and O there. 

K. Hen, So shaken as we are, so wan with care> 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils^ 
To be commenc'd in stronds afar remote. 
No more the thirsty Erinnys of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's bloody' 

1 Find vse a time for frighted peace topantt 
And breathe short-winded accents ofnevj broils — ] That is, let 
us soflen peace to rest a while without disturbance, that she may 
recover breath to propose new wars, yohnson. 

* No mare the thirsty Erinnys of this soil 
Shall daub her lips vtith her own children's blood/] See Mr. M. 
Mason's note, p. 147. The old copies read — entrance. 

Perhaps the following conjecture may be thought very far fetch' 
ed, and yet I am willing to venture it, because it often happens 
that a wrong reading has affinity to the right. We mig^t read: 

— the thirsty entrants of this soil; 
L e. those who set foot on this kingdom through the thirst of pow« 
er or conquest, as the speaker himself had done, on his return to 
England after bttdshment. 

Whoever is accustomed to the old copies of this author, will 
generally find the words conse«iuentSf occurrentSf ingredients, spelt con- 
Btquitnce, occurrence, ingrediencf/ ^nd thus, perhaps, ihe French 
word entratitSf anglicized by Shakspeare, might have been corrupt- 
ed into entrancCf which aifords no very apparent meaning. 

By her lips Shakspeare may mean the lips of peace, who is men- 
tioned in the second line ; or may use the tHirsty entramee of the 
■oil, for the porous surface of the earth, through which all 
tare enters, and is thirstily drank, or soaked up. 

VOL. YIII. M 
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No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 

So, in an Ode inserted by Gascoi^e in his and Francis Kin- 
welmersh's translation of the Phoenissa of Euripides : 
'< And make the g^edy gp*ound a drinking cup, 
" To sup the blood of murdered bodies up." St9event. 
' If there be no corruption in the text, I believe Shakspeare 
meant, however licentiously, to say. No more *hall this soil have 
the lips of her thirsty entrance, or mouth, daubed v)ith the blood of 
her omn children. 

Her lips, in my apprehension, refers to soil in the preceding 
line, and not to peace, as has been suggested. Shakspeare sel- 
dom attends to the integrity of his metaphors. In the second of 
these lines he considers the soil or earth of England as a person ; 
(So, in King Richard II: 

'* Tells them, he does bestride a bleeding land, 
" Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke."^ 
and yet in the first line the soil must be understood m its ordinary 
material sense, as also in a subsequent line in which its fields are 
said to be channelled with war. Of this kind of incongruity our 
author*s plays furnish innumerable instances. 

Daub, the reading of the earliest copy, is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in King Richard II, where we again meet with the image 
presented here : • 

«* For that our kingdom's earth shall not be soiVd 
" Witli that dear blood which it hath fostered." 
The same kind of imagery is found in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk :^ 
Jn which passage, as well as in that before us, the poet had per- 
haps the sacred writings in his thoughts : *< And now art thou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened her m,outh to receive thy 
brothar^s blood from thy hand." Gen. iv, 2. This last observation 
has been made by an anonymous wTiter. 
Again, in King Richard II: 

** Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, 
*' ynlawfully made drunk vjith innocent blood'* 
Ttie earth may with equal propriety be said to daub her lips nvith 
blood, as to be mxide drunk with blood. 

A passage in the old play of King yohn, 1591, may throw some 
light on that before us : 

" Is an the blood y-spilt on either part, 
** Closing the crannies of the thirsty earth, 
*« Grown to a love-game, and a bridal feast!** MtUone. 
The thirsty entrance of the soil is nothing more or less, than the 
face of the iearth parch'd and crack'd as it always appears in a 
dry summer. As to its being personified, it is certunfj^ no sudi 
unusual practice with Shakspeare. Every one talks fan^liarly of 
Mother Earth t and they who live upon her &ce, may Wilhout 
inuch impropriety be called her children. Our author tiKSg coa- 
fines the image to his own country. The allusion is to tbe Ba- 
rons' wars. Jtitton. 
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Nor bruise her flow rets with the armed hoofs 

The amendment which I should propose, is to read Erinny^, 
instead of entrance. — By Erinnys is meant the fury of discord. 
The Erinnys of the soil, may possibly be considered as an un- 
common mode of expression, as in truth it is; but it is justified 
by a passage in the second Mneid of Virgil, where i£neas calls 
Helen — 

" — Troja iJ'patria communis Erinnys." 
And an expression somewhat similar occurs in The First Part of 
King Henry VI, where sir William Lucy says : 

" Is Talbot slain ? the Frenchman's only scourge, 

** Your kingdom's terror, and black Nemesis?'* 
It is evident that the words, her own children, her fields, her flovx- 
rets, must all necessarily refer to this soil; and that Shakspeare 
in this place, as in many others, uses the personal pronoun in- 
stead of the impersonal; her instead oi its; unless we suppose he 
means to personify the soil, as he does in King Richard II, where 
Bolingbroke departing on his exile says : 

** — ^— sweet soil, adieu ! 

" My mother and my nurse, that bears me yet." 

M. Mason. 
Mr. M. Mason's conjecture (which I prefer to any explanation 
hitherto offered respecting this difficult passage) may receive 
support fh>m N. Ling's Epistle prefixed to Wit*s Commonvoealthf 
1598 : " — I knowe there is nothing in this worlde but is sub- 
ject to the Erinnys of ill-disposed persons." — The same phrase 
also occurs in the tenth Book of Lucan : 

" Dedecus iEgypti, Latio feralis Erinnys,** 
Again, in the 5th Thebaid of StViWns, v. 202: 

** — cuncta suo reg^at Erinnys 

" Pectore." 
Amidst these uncertainties of opinion, however, let me pre- 
sent our readers with a single fact on which they may implicitly 
rely; viz. that Shakspeare could not have designed to open his 
play with a speech, the fiflh line of which is obscure enough to 
demand a series of comments thrice as long as the dialogue to 
which it is appended. All that is wanted, on this emergency, 
seems to be — a just and striking personification, or, rather, a 
proper name. The former of these is not discoverable in the old 
reading— en^titnce/ but the latter, furnished by Mr. M. Mason, 
may, I think, be safely admitted, as it affords a natural unem- 
barrassed introduction to the train of imagery that succeeds. 

Let us likewise recollect, that by the first editors of our author, 
Hyperion had been changed into Epton; and that Marston*8 In- 
satiate Countess, 1613, concludes with a speech so darkened by 
corruptions, that the comparison in the fourth line of it is abso- 
lutely unintelligible. — It stands as follows : 

** Ni^t, like a masque, is entred heaven's great kail, 

** With thousand torches ushering the way: 

'* To Risus will we consecrate this evening. 
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Of hostile paces: those opposed eyes, 

Whichj^like the meteors of a troubled heaven)*^ 

All of one nature, of one substance bred , 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 

And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall notv, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 

Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife. 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ,^ 



" Like Messennis cheating of the brack. 
" Weele make this night the day," &c.* 
Is it impossible, therefore, that Erinnya may have been blunder- 
ed into entrance^ a transformation almost as perverse and myste- 
rious as the foregoing in Marston's tragedy \ 

Being nevertheless aware that Mr. M. Mason's fi^allant effort 
to produce an easy sense, will provoke the slight objections and 
petty cavils of such as restrain themselves within the bounds of 
timid conjecture, it is necessary I should subjoin, that his pre- 
sent emendation was not inserted in our text on merely my own 
judgment, but with the deliberate approbation of Dr. Farm6r.<«» 
Having now prepared for contrcvcrsy— */^nfl canant / Steenem. 

3 — like the meteors of a troubled heaven,^ Namely, long 
streaks of red. which represent the lines of armies ; the appear- 
ance of which, and their likeness to such lines, gave occasifNi to 
all the superstition of the common people concerning armies in 
the air. Sic. War burton. 

* As far as to the sepulchre &c.] The lawfulness and justice of 
the holy wars have been much disputed; but perhaps there is a 
principle on which the question may be easily determined. If it 
be pait of the religion of the Mahometans to extirpate by the 
sword all other religions, it is, by the laws of self-defence, lawful 
for men of every other religion, and for Christians among others, 
to make war upon Mahometans, simply as Mahometans, jis men 
obliged by their o\\t\ principles to make war upon ChristianSyland 
only lying in wait till opportunity shall promise them success. 

yofmson. 

* since my introduction of this corrupted line> I have cQscovOied tiie trne 
•ente of it. Read : 

'* Like Mycerinm cheating of the oracle 
"We'llmakc"8cc. 

brack ■> 
oracle S 
The prints took the MS. o for a b, and the le for a k. See the Euterpe of Htfo- 
dotus^ tor the history ofMycerinw, who, changing nig^t into day. bj means of 
lamps and torcbea, and thus apparently mnltiplyiiui; hu predicted ilk yon of 
life mto twelve, designed to convict th« Oracle Qiii&AMMa4. aiMroi«i« 
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(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and eng^g'd to fight,) 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy;* 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers' womb 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields. 
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
But this our purpose is a twelve-month old, 
And bootless 'tis to tell you — we will go ; 
Therefore we meet not now:* — Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree. 
In forwarding this dear expedience.'' 

West. My liege, this haste was hot in question, 
And many limits* of the charge set down 

Upon this note Mr. Gibbon makes the following observation : 
«* If the reader will turn to the first scene of The First Part tf 
King Henry IV ^ he will see in the text of Shakspeare, the natural 
feehngs of enthusiasm ; and in the notes of Dr. Johnson, the 
workings of a bigotted, though vigorous mind, greedy of every 
pretence to hate and persecute those who dissent from his creed.** 
Gibbon's History^ Vol. VI, 9, 4to. edit. Reed* 

* — - shall Hve levy ;] To levy a power of English as Jar as to 
the sepulchre of Christ, is an expression quite unexampled, if 
not corrupt. We might propose lead, without violence to the 
sense, or too wide a deviation from the traces of the letters. In 
Periclesy however, the same verb is used in a mode as uncommon : 

" Never did thought of mine levy offence." Steevena, 
The expression — ** As far as to the sepulchre,'* &c. does not, 
as I conceive, signify — to the distance of &c. but— »*o Jar only as re- 
gards the sepulchre, &c. Douce. 

• Therefore vie meet not now .•] i. e. not on that account do we 
now meet ; — we are not now assembled, to acquaint you with our 
intended expedition. Malone. 

^ — — this dear expedience.] For expedition. War burton. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra.' '*' 

« 1 shall break 

" The cause of our expedience to the queen.** Steevens. 

« And many Kmits — ] Limiits for estrmates. WarburtM. 

LimJts, as Mr. Heath observes, may mean, outlines^, rwgh 
tketches, or calculations. Steevens. 

Limits may mean the regulated and appointed tun«% fui ^Sba .■ 
cooduct of the business in hand. So, a ifeotvre Jor Mftcuwr«»*^ 
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But yesternight: when, all athwart, there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was,^that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken. 
And a thousand of his people butchered: 
Upon whose dead corps there was such misuse, 
Such beastly, shameless transformation. 
By those Welshwomen done,* as may not be, 
Without much shame, re-told or spoken of. 

K. Hen. It seems then, that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy land. 

IVeat, This, match'd with other, did, my gracious lord; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy,* and brave Archibald,* 
That ever-valiant and appi*oved Scot, 
At Holmedon met. 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour; 
As by discharge of their artillery, 
And shape of likelihood, the news was told; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 

K. Hen, Here is a dear and true-industrious friend. 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain'd with the variation of each soiP 



^* between the time of the contract and limit of the solemnity, 
her brother Frederick was wrecked at sea." Again^ in Macbeth: 

'* -r-r— I '11 make so bold to call, 

** For 'tis my limited service." Malone. 

• By those WeUhwomen done,"] Thus Holinshed, p. 528 : ** — such 
shameful villanie executed upon the carcasses of the dead men by 
Ae JFelthviomen; as the like (I doo beleeve) hath never or sil- 
dome beene practised." See T. Walsingham, p. 557. Steevent. 

1 . ., ■■ the gallant Hotspur there, 

Tuung Harry Percy,] HoUnshed's History of Seotlandt p. 240, 
Miys : " This Harry Percy was sumamed, for his often fricihg, 
Henry Hotspur, as one that seldom times rested, if there were 
jUiie service to be done abroad." Toilet. 
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Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours; 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news. 
The earl o( Douglas is discomfited; 
Ten thousand bold Scots, two-and-twenty knights^ 
Balk'd in their own blood/ did sir Walter see 

' Stairfd with tJic variation of each toil — ] No circmnstance 
could have been better chosen to mark the expedition of sir Wal- 
ter. It is used by FalstaiT in a similar manner: *< As it were to 
ride day and night, and not to deliberate, not to remember, not 
to have patience to shift me, but to stand stained vsith travel.** 

Henley, 

4 Balk'd in their own blood,'] I should suppose, that the author 

might have written either bathed, or baJ^^d, i.e. encrusted over 

with blood dried upon them. A passage in Heywood's Iron Age^ 

1632, may countenance the latter of these conjectures: 

" Troilus lies embai'd 

<« In his cold blood." 

Again, in Ifamlet.- 

" ' horribly trick'd 

<< With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 

« BaPd and impasted," &c. 
Again, in Hey wood's Iron Age: 

« — — - bal^d in blood and dust." 
Again, ibid: 

" ■ as bak''d in blood" Steevens. 

Bali, is a ridge; and particularly, a ridge of land: here is 
therefore a metaphor i and perhaps the poet means, in his bold 
and careless manner of expression : « Ten thousand bloo(h car- 
casses piled up together in a long heap."—** A ridge of dead 
bodies piled up in blood" If this be the meaning of balied, for 
the greater exactness of construction, we might add to the point- 
ing, viz. 

Balk'd, in their ovjn blood, &c. 
•• Piled up in a ridge, and in their own blood," &c. But without 
this punctuation, as at present, the context is more poetical, and 
presents a stronger image. 

A bali, in the sense liere mentioned, is a common expression 
in Warwickshire, and the northern counties. It is used in the 
same signification in Chaucer's Plowman*s Tale, p. 182, edit. 
Urr. V. 2438. Warton. 

Balk*d in their ovm blood, I believe, means, laid in heaps or Ai/- 
ioch, in their own hlood. Blithe's England''^ Improvement, p. 118, 
observes : •* The mole raiseth balis in meads and pastures." In 
Leland's Itinerary, Vol. V, p. 16 and 118, Vol. VII, p. 10, a balk 
signifies a bant or hill. Mr- Pope, in tbe Iliad, has the same 
thought: 

*< On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 

f* And thick'ning round them nse the hi(U of diMd/* 
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On Holmedon'8 plains: Of prisoners, Hotspur took 

Mordake the eari of Fife, and eldest son 

To beaten Douglas;^ and the earls of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith.* 

And is not this an honourable spoil ? 

A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is it not? 

West. In faith. 
It is^ a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

JT. Hen, Yea, there thou mak'st me sad, and mak'st 
me sin 
In envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of so blest a son : 
A son, who is the theme of honour's tongue ; 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant; 

In Chapman's translation of the Shield qfAchillesy 4to. 1598, the 
word balk also occurs : 

« Amongst all these all silent stood their king, 
" Upon a balky his sceptre in his hand.*' Steeveru. 

s Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas;'] The article— ^Ae, which is wanting in the 
old copies, was supplied by Mr. Pope. Mr. Malone, however, 
thinks it needless, and says ** the word earl is here used as a dis- 
syUable." 

Mordake earl of Fife, who was son to the duke of Albany, re- 
gent of Scotland, is here called the son of earl Douglas, through 
a mistake into which the poet was led by the omission of a com- 
ma in the passage of Holinshed from whence he took this account 
of the Scottish prisoners. It stands thus in the historian : ** — and 
of prisoners, Mordacke earl of Fife, son to the gouvemour Ar- 
chembald earle Dowglas," &c. The want of a comma after gou- 
vernour, makes these words appear to be the description of one 
and the same person, and so the poet understood them ; but by 
putting the stop in tlie proper place, it will then be manifest that 
in this list Mordake, who was son to tlie governor of Scotland, 
was the first prisoner, and that Archibald earl of Douglas was 
the second, and so on. Steevens. 

« and Menteitli.] This is a mistake of Holinshed in his 

English History, for in that of Scotland, p. 259, 262, and 419, he 
speaks of the £arl of Fife and Menteith as one and the same per- 
son. Steevens. 

7 In faith. 
It is — "J These words are in the first quarto, 1598, by the in- 
accuracy of the transcriber, placed at the end of the preceding 
speech, but at a considerable distance from the last word of it. 
Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors read— 'i^aiM Uis &c. 

Malone. 
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» 

Who is sweet fortune's minion, and her pride: 

Whilst I9 by looking on the praise of him. 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. O, that it could be provM, 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And caird mine — Percy, his — Plantagenet! 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 

But let^him from my thoughts: — What think you, 002% 

Of this young Percy's pride ? the prisoners,^ 

Which he in this adventure hath surpriz'd. 

To his own use he keeps ; and sends me word, 

I shall have none but Mordake earl of Fife^ 

WcBt, This is his uncle's teaching, this is Worcester, 
Malevolent to you in all aspects ; ® 
Which makes him prune himself,^ and bristle up 



s — the prtMonerti'] Percy had an exclusive right tb these pri- 
soners, except the Earl of Fife. By the law of arms, every man 
who had taken any captive, whose redemption did not exceed tea 
thousand crowns, had him clearly for himself either to acquit or 

Founouny-castle in Scotland was built out of the ransom of this 
very Henry Percy, when taken prisoner at the battle of Otter- 
bourne by an ancestor of the present Earl of Eglington. Toilet, 
Percy could not refuse the Earl of Fife to the King; for being 
A prince of the blood royal, (son to the Duke of Albany, brother 
to King Robert III,) Henry might justly claim him by his ac- 
knowledged military prerogative. Steevens. 

9 Malevolent to you in aU atp^cts/] An astrological allusion.— 
Worcester is represented as a malignant star that influenced the 
conduct of Hotspur. Henley. 

1 Which makes Aimpi^une hinuelf,'] The metaphor is taken from 
a cock, who in his pride )&ru«M himself; that is, picks off the loose 
feathers to smooth the rest. To prune and to plume, spoken of a 
bird, is the same, yohnson. 

Dr. Johnson is certainly right in his choice of the reading. SO9 
in The Cobler^3 Prophecy, 1594: 

** Sith now thou dost but prune thy wings, 
" And make thy feathers gay." 
Again, in Greene's Metam,orphosis, 1613: 

" Pride makes the fowl to prune his feathers so." 
But I am not certain that the verb to prune is justly interpreted. 
In The Booke of Haukynge, &c. (commonly called The Booke of St, 
Albans) is the following accoimt of it : ** The hQivskft ^VneiK'^XiKft. 
she feXchtih oyJe with her bcake over t\xt l^Ae, «ci'^%stfWDX^*^V^'^ 
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* 

The crest of youth against your dignity. 

JT. Hen, But I have sent for him to answer this ; 
And, for this cause, awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor, so inform the lords : 
But come yourself with speed to us again ; 
For more is to be said, and to be done, 
Than out of ang^r can be uttered.* 

West, I will, my liege. \^Eictunt, 

SCENE II. 
The same, jlnother Room in the Palace, 

Eiiter Henry Prince of Wales, and Falstaff. 

Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

P, Hen. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to de- 
mand that truly which thou would'st truly know.^ What 
ft devil hast thou to do with the time of the day? unless 
hours were cups of sack, and minutes capons, and clocks 
the tongues of bawds, and dials the signs of leaping- 
houses, and the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in 
fiame^olour'd taffata; I see no reason, why thou should'st 
be so superfluous to demand the time of the day. 

FaL Indeed, you come near me, now, Hal: for we, 
that take purses, go by the moon and seven stars; and. 

feet and her fathers. She plumeth when she pulleth fethers of 
anie foule and casteth them from her." Steevens. 

t Than out of anger can be uttered."] That is, " More is to be 
said than anger will suffer me to say : more than can issue from 
a mind disturbed like mine." Johnson. 

3 — to demand that truly ivhich thou V3ould**t truly iaow.] The 
Prince's objection to the question seems to be, that Falstan* had 
asked in the night what was the time of the day. Johnson. 

This cannot be well received as the objection of the Prince ; 
for presently after, the Prince himself says : " Good morrow^ 
Ned,** and Poins replies : ** Good morrow, sweet lad." The truth 
may be, that when Shakspeare makes the Prince wish Poini a 
good morrow, he had forgot that the scene commenced «t night. 
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not by Phoebusv— he, that wandering knight 9oJair.^ And, 
I pray thee, sweet wag) when thou art king,— as, God 
save thy grace, (majesty, I should say; for grace thou 
wilt have none,) ■ 

P. Hen. What ! none ? 

Fal, No, by my troth ; not so much as will sefve to 
be prologue to an q^^ and butter. 

P. Hen, Well, how then ? come, roundly, roundly. 

Fal, Marry then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us, that are squires of the night's body, be called 
thieves of the day's beauty;' let us be— -Diana's fores- 



^ Phcebus, — ^he, that viandering hiight so fair. 1 Falstaff starts the 
idea of Phabus, i. e. ihe sun; but deviates into an allusion to El 
Donzel del Febo, the knight of the sun in a Spanish romance trans- 
lated (under the title of The Mirror of knighthood, &c.) during 
the age of Shakspeare. This illustrious personage was << most 
excellently /bire," and a great wanderer^ as those who travel after 
him throughout three thick volumes in 4to. will discover. Per- 
haps the words " that wandering knight so fair," are part of some 
forgotten ballad on the subject of tiiis mar^-ellous hero's adven« 
tares. In Peele's Old Wives Tale, Com. 1595, £umenides, the 
wandering knight, is a character. Steevens. 

' -— let not us, that are squires of the night*s body, be called 
thieves of the day's beauty A This conveys no manner of idea to me. 
How could they be called thieves of the day's beauty ? They rob- 
bed by moonshine ; they could not steal the fair day-light. I have 
ventured to substitute booty : and this I take to be the meaning. 
Let us not be called thieves, the purloiners of that booty, which, . 
to the proprietors, was the purchase of honest labour and indus- 
try by day. Theobald. 

It is true, as Mr. Theobald has observed, that they could not 
steal the fair day-light; but I believe our poet by the expression, 
thieves of the day's beauty, meant only, let not us vtho are body 
squires to the night, i. e. adorn the ni^ht, be called a disgrace to the 
day. To take away the beauty of the day, may probably mean, 
to disgrace it. A squire of the body signified originsilly, the attend- 
ant on a knight; the person who bore his head-piece, spear, and 
shield. It became afterwards the cant term for a pimp; and 
is so used in the second part of Decker's Honest Whore, 1630. 
Again, in The Witty Fair One, 1633, for Si procuress.' "Here 
comes the squire of her mistress's body.'* 

FalstaiF, however, pans on the word knight. See the Curialia 
of Samuel Pegge, Esq. Part I, p. 100. Steevens. 

There is also, I have no doubt, a pun on the word beauty^ whlcK 
in the western counties is pronounced nearly \w \)^« ««x{i<^ tEAX)a^ibx . 
11 bootjf. See Kirur Senry T/, P. Ill ; 

*'So triumph thieves upon theit coiM|uet^ d. bo<j^ ?* Mai*"* 
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ters,* gendemen of the shade^ minions of the moon :^ 
And let men say, we be men of go^ government; being 
governed as the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress 
the moon, under whose countenance we— steal. 

P. Hen, Thou say'st well; and it holds well too: for 
the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth ebb and 
flow like the sea; being governed as the sea is, by the 
moon. As, for proof, now : A purse of gold most reso- 
lutely snatched on Monday night, and most dissolutely 
spent on .1 uesday morning ; got with swearing — lay by ;' 
and spent with crying — bring in:* now, in as low an ebb 
as the foot of the ladder; and, by-and-by, in as high a 
flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal, By the Lord, thou say'st true^ lad. And is not 
my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ?^ 



• Diana* s foresterst &c.] 

" £xue and slander are justly me awarded, 
« My wife and heire lacke lands and lawful right; 
*• And me their lord made dame Diana*s knight.^ 
So lamenteth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in The Mir- 
ror for Magistrates. Henderson. 

We learn from Hall, that certain persons who appeared as^ 
resters in a pageant exhibited in the reig^ of King Hemy VIII, 
were called Diana's knights. Malone. 

^ -~^^ minions of the moon:] Thus, as Dr. Farmer observes, 
Gamaliel Ratsey and his company " became servants to the mootie, 
ibr the sunne was too hot for them." Steevens. 

^-~^^got by swearing — ^layby;] i.e. swearing at the paasen- 
gfers they robbed, lay by your armsi or rather, lay by was a phrase 
that then signified stand still, addressed to those who were pre- 
paring to rush forward. But the Oxford editor kindly accommo- 
dates these old thieves with a new cant phrase, taken from Bag- 
shot-heath or Finchley -common, of lug out. JVorburum. 

To lay by, is a phrase adopted from navigation, and signifies 
by slackening sail to become stationary. It occurs again in Xing 
Henry VIII: 

" Even the billows of the sea 

** Hung their heads, and then lay by.** Steevens. 

9 I and spent ivith cr^/n^— bring in:] i. e. more wine. 

Malone* 
1 _ jfid is not my hostess of the tavern &c.] We meet with the 
same kind of humour as is contained in this and the three fbUoW* 
ing speeches, in The Mostellaria ofPlautus, Act I, sc. ii : 
'^/ampridem ecas{br frigidi non lavi magis lublenter« 
*'Nec unde me meUas, mesi Sca.p\!^%^ ^k.«s ««»& ^«&ifi«A«nL 
*'Sca> Eventus rebus <iiiiiuhuft» ^^^X-Vqcca taxMiA tmsi^ 
fuit. 
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P. Hen, As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
castle.^ And is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of 
durance?^ 



" Phi. Quid ea messis attinet ad meam lavationem ? 
" Sea. Nihilo plus, quam lavatio tua ad messim." 

In the want of connection to what went before, probably con- 
sists the humour of the Prince's question. Steevens. 

This kind of humour is often met with in old plays. In The 
Gallathea of Lyly, Phillida says : " It is a pitie that nature framed 
fou not a woman. 

" Gall There is a tree in Tylos, &c. 

"Fhill. What a toy it is to tell me of that tree, being nothing to 
the purpose,** &c. 

Ben Jonson calls it a game at vapours. Farmer. 

2 As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle.] Mr. Rowe 
Look notice of a tradition, that this part of FalstafF was written 
3riginally under the name of Oldcastle. An ingenious corres- 
pondent hints to me, that the passage above quoted from our au- 
thor, proves what Mr. Rowe tells us was a tradition. Old lad of 
the castle seems to have a Reference to Oldcastle. Besides, if 
this had not been the fact, why, in the epilogue to The Second 
Part of King Henry IV, where our author promises to continue 
his story with sir John in it, should he say, " Where, for any 
thing I know, Falstaif shall die of a sweat, unless already he be 
killed with your hard opinions : for Oldcastle died a martyr, and 
this is not the man." This looks like declining a point that had 
been made an objection to him. I '11 give a farther matter in 
proof, which seems almost to fix the charge. I have read an old 
play, called The famxms Victories of Henry the Fifth, containing 
the,honourable Battle of Agincourt. — The action of this piece com- 
mences about the 14th year of King Henry the Fourth's reign, 
and «nds with Henry the Fiftli's marrying Princess Catharine of 
France. The scene opens with Prince Henry's robberies. Sir 
John Oldcastle is one of the gang, and called Jockie ; and Ned 
and Gadshill are two other comrades. — From this old imperfect 
sketch, I have a suspicion, Shakspeare might form his two parts 
of King Henry I V, and his history ofKing Henry V, and consequently 
it is not improbable, that he might continue the mention of sir 
John Oldcastle, till some descendant of that family moved Queen 
Elizabeth to command him to change the name. Theobald* 

■ my old lad of the castle.'] This alludes to the name Shak- 
speare first gave to this buffoon character, which was sir John 
Oldcastle ; and when he changed the name he foj^ot to strike out 
this expression that sdluded to it. The reason of the chatig^ was 
diis : one sir John Oldcastle having suffered in the time of Henry 
the Fiflh for the opinions of Wickliffe, it ^a\^ o^€Ci<cft^ «s\^ 
therefore the poet altered it to Falstaff, axid end^wova^ x.^ ^«.- 
inore the scandil in the epilogue to The Second Port oj KVn^ 

VOL, vjii, o 
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Fal, ^ow now, how now, mad wag ? what, in thy quips, 



Henry IV. Fuller takes notice of this matter in his Church Hit- 
tory: — " Stage -poets have themselves been very bold with, and 
others very merry at, the memory of sir John Oldcastle, uhom 
they have fancied a boon companion, a jovial royster, and a cow- 
ard to boot. The best is, sir John Falstaif hath relieved the me- 
mory of sir John Oldcastle, and of late is substituted buftbon in 
his place." Book IV, p. 168. But to be candid, I believe there 
was no malice in the matter. Shakspeare wanted a droll name 
to his character, and never considered whom it belonged to. We 
have a like instance in The Merry Wives of WimUor, where be 
calls his French quack, Caius, a name at that time very respect- 
able, as belonging to an eminent and learned physician, one of 
the founders of Caius College in Cambridge. Warburton. 

The propriety of this note the reader will find contested at the 
beg^inning of Kine Henry V. Sir John Oldcastle was not a cha- 
racter evef introduced by Shakspeare, nor did he ever occupy the 
place of FalstafF. The play in which Oldcastle's name occurs, 
was not the work of our poet. 

Old lad is likewise a familiar compellation to be found in some 
of our most ancient dramatick pieces. So, in The TYial <f Ttea- 
ture, 1567 : ** What, Inclination, old lad, art thou there f' In the 
dedication to Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. by T. Nash, 1S98, 
old Did of the castle is mentioned. 

Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a Ncko Praise nf the Old 
Asse, 1593: ** And here 's a lusty laddofthe castell, that will binde 
beares, and ride gulden asses to death." Steevens. 

Old lad of the castle, is the same witlj Old lad of Castile, . a Cas- 
tilian. — Meres reckons Oliver of the castle amongst his romances: 
and Gabriel Harvey tells us of " Old lads of the castell with their 
rapping babble." — roaring boys. — This is therefore no argument 
for Falstai)''s appearing first under the name of Oldcastle. There 
is, however, a passage in a play called Amends for Ladies, by 
Field the player, 1618, which may seem to prove it, unless he 
confounded the different performances : 
*« .1 Did you never see 
" The play where the fat knight, bight Oldcastle, 
•* Did tell you truly what this honour was ?" Farmer. 

Fuller, besides the words cited in dhe note, has in his Worthies, 
p. S53, the following passage : " Sir John Oldcastle was first made 
a thrasonical puff, an emblem of m,oci valour, a make-sport in all 
pbys, for 4 coward.** Speed, likewise, in his Chronicle, edit. 2, 
p. 178^ says : *' The author of The Three Conversions (i. e. Parsons 
the Jesuit) hath made Oldcastle a ruffian, a robber, and a rebel, 
iMid his authority, taken from the stage players, is more befitting 
the pen of his slanderous report, than the credit of the ludiciouSg 
being only grounded from the papist and the poet, o^ like con- 
f cience for lies, the one ever feigning, and the other ev6r falsi^- 
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« 

and thy quiddities? what a plague have I to do with a 
buff jerkin ? 

From the following passage in The Meeting of Gallants at an 
Ordinaire^ or the Walkes in Fmoles, quarto, 1604, it appears that 
Sir John Oldcastle was represented on the stage as a very §sA 
man (certainly not in the play printed with that title in 1600:) 
—.« Now, signlors, how like you mine host ? did I not tell you 
be was a madde round knave and a merrie one too ? and if you 
chance to talke of fatte Sir John Oldcastle, he will tell you, he 
wa^his great grand-father, and not much unlike him in paunch.*' 
—The host, who is here described, returns to the gallants, and 
-entertains tliem with telling them stories. After his first tale, 
he says: «.Nay gallants, I '11 fit you, and now I will serve in ano- 
ther, as good as vinegar and pepper to your roast beefe."— ly^mr 
Kicishaiue replies : ** Let la have it, let 's taste on it, mine host, 
my noble fat actor." 

The cause of all the confusion relative to these two character!, 
and of the tradition mentioned by Mr. Howe, that our author 
changed the name from Oldcastle to Falstaff, (to which 1 do not 
give the smallest credit) seems to have been this. Shakspeare 
•appears evidently to have caught the idea of the character of Fal- 
staff from a wretched play, entitled The fatnotu Victories of King 
.Memy V, (which had been exhibited before 1589) in which Henry 
Prince of Wales is a principal character. He is accompanied in 
his revels and his robberies by Sir John Oldcastle, ("a pumper'd 
glutton, and a debauchee," as he is called in a piece of that age) 
who appears to be the character alluded to in the passage above 
quoted from The Meeting of Gallants, &c. To this character un- 
doubtedly it is that Fuller alludes in his Church History^ 1656, 
when he says, " Stage-poets have themselves been very bold with, 
and others very merry at, the memory of Sir John Oldcastle^ 
whom they liave fancied a boon companion, a jovial royster, ami 
a coward to boot." Speed, in his History, which was first pub- 
lished in 1611, alludes both to this " boon companion" of the 
anonymous King Henry V, and to the Sir John Oldcastle exhibited 
in a play of , the same name, which was printed in 1600: "The 
author of The Three Conwrsions hath made Oldcastle a ruffian, a 
robber, and a rebel, and his authority is taken from the stage play* 
«•*." Oldeastle is represented as a rebel in the play last mention- 
ed alone ; in the former play as " a ruffian and a robber.** 

Shakspeare probably never intended to ridicule the real Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, in any respect ; but thought pro- 
per to make Falstaff, in imitation of his proto-type, the Oldcastle 
of the old King Henry V, a mad round knave also. From the ftpst 
appearance of our author's King Henry IV, the old play in which 
Sir John Oldcastle had been exhibited, (which was printed in 
-1598,) was probably never performed. Hence, I conceive, it is, 
•that Fuller says, " Sir John Falstaff has relieved the memory of 
Sir John Oldcastle, and of late is substituted buffoon in his place;" 
which being misunderstood, probably gave rise to the story ^iVv'tft. "^ 
Shakspeare changed the name of his character. 
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P. Hen, Why, what a pox have I to do with my hos* 
tess of the tavern? 

A passage in his Worthies, folio, 1662, p. 253, shows his mean- 
ing* still more clearly ; and will sei*ve at the same time to point 
out the source of the mistakes on this subject. — ** Sir John Fas- 
tolfc, knight, was a native of this county [Norfolk]. To avouch 
Inm by many arguments valiant, is to maintain that the sun is 
bright ; though, since, the stage has been over-bold with his me- 
mory, making him a Thrasonical puff*, and emblem of mock-va- 
lour. — True it is. Sir John Oldcattle did first bear the brunt of 
the one, being made the make-sport in all plays for a coward. It 
is easily known out of what purse this black penny came. The 
papists railing on him for a heretick ; and therefore he must be 
also a coward; though indeed he was a man of arms, every inch 
of him, and as valiant as any of his age. 

*' Now as I am glad that Sir yohn Oldcastle is put out, so I am 
sorry that Sir yohn Fastolfe is put in, to relieve his memory in 
this base service : to be the anvil for every dull wit to strike upon. 
Nor is our comedian excusable by some alteration of his name, 
writing him Sir John Falstqfe, (and making him the property and 
pleasure of King Henry V, to abuse) seeing the vicimty of sounds 
intrench on the memory of that worthy knight." 

Here we see the assertion is, not that Sir John OldeagUe did 
first bear the brunt in Shakspeare's play, but in all plays, that is, 
on the stage in general, before Shakspeare*s character had ap- 
peared ; owing to the malevolence of papists, of which religion 
it is plain Fuller supposed the writers of those plays in whi^ 
Oldcastle was exhibited, to have been ; nor does he complain of 
Shakspeare's altering the name of his character from Oldcastle to 
Falstaff, but of the metathesis of Fastolfe ta Falstaff. Yet I have 
no doubt that the words above cited, ** put out" and ** put in," 
and ** by some alteration of his name," that these words aloAe, 
misunderstood, gave rise to the misapprehension that has pre- 
vailed since the time of Mr. Rowe, relative to this matter. For 
what is the plain meaning of Fuller's words ? " Sir John Fastolfe 
was in truth a very brave man, though he is now represented on 
the stage as a cowardly braggart. Before he was thus ridiculed, 
Sir John Oldcastle, being hated by the papists, was exhibited by 
popish vjriters, in all plays, as a coward. Since the new charac- 
ter of Falstaff has appeared, Oldcastle has no longer borne the 
brunt, has no longer been the object of ridicule : but, as on the 
one hand I am glad that • his memory has been relieved,' that 
the plays in whicli he was represented have been expelled from 
the scene, so on the other, I am sorry that so respectable a cha- 
. racter as Sir John Fastolfe has been brought on it, and * substi- 
tuted buffoon in his place ;' for however our comick poet [Shak- 
speare] may have hoped to escape censure by altering the name 
from Fastolfe to Falstaff, he is certainly culpable, since some 
imputation must necessarily faW ot\ VViebtvi^ ksvi^ht of Norfolk 
from the similitude of the sounds.'^ 
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Fal, Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning, many 
a time and oft. 

P, Hen, Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part? 

Fal, No ; I '11 give thee thy due, thou hast paid all 
there. 



FalstafT having thus grown out of, and immediately succeed* 
ing, the other character, (the Oldcastle of the old King Henry V) 
having one or two features in con^mon with him, and being pro- 
bably represented in the same dress, and with the same fictitious 
belly, as his predecessor, the two names might have been indis- 
criminately used by Field and others, without any mistake, or 
intention to deceive. Perhaps, behind the scenes, in consequence 
of the circumstances already mentioned, Oldcastle mig^t havo 
been a cant appellation for Falstafl' for a long time. Hence the 
name might have been prefixed inadvertently, in some play-house 
copy, to one of the speeches in The Second Part of King Henry IV, 

If the verses be examined, in which the name of Falstan oci 
curs, it will be found, that Oldcastle could not have stood in those 
places. The only answer that can be given to this, is, that Shak- 
speare new-wrote each verse in which Falstaff's name occurred i 
— a labour which those only who are entirely unacquainted with 
our author's history and works, can suppose him to have under- 
gone. — A passage in the Epilogue to The Second Part of K. Henry 
IF, rightly understood, appears to me strongly to confirm what 
has been now suggested. See the note there. Malone. 

3 And is not a buff jerkin a most svteet robe ^durance ?] To un- 
derstand the propriety of the Prince's answer, it must be remark- 
ed that the sheriff's officers were formerly clad in buff. So that 
when Falstaff asks, whether his hostess is not a smeet 'coench, the 
Prince asks in return whether it noill not be a svoeet thing to go W 
prison by running in debt to this svjeet toench. yohnson. 

The followingpassage from the old play o^ RaTn.' Alley, m9iy serve 
to confirm Dr. Johnson's observation : 

** Look, I have certain goblins in buff jerkins, 

" Lye ambuscado:*'— [^Enter Serjeants. 

Again, in The Coinevedy of Errors, Act IV: 

" A devil in an everlasting gamvent hath him, 

" A fellow all in buWr 
DurancCi however, might also have signified some lasting kind 
#f stuff, such as we call at present, everlasting. So, in Westward 
Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607: " Where did'st thou buy 
this buff? Let me not live but I will give thee a good suit tf du- 
rance. Wilt thou take my bond ?" &c. 

Again, in The DeviVs Charter, 1607: "Varlet of velvet my 
tnoccado villain, and old heart of durance, my strip'd canvas slioul- 
ders, andmy/6e^/tta>ia pander." Again, in The Three Ladies 
9f London, 1584.: " As tlie taylor that out of seven yasd^^ ^\*:^fc 
•ne and {I half of </»rai2ce.*' Steevens. 

o 1 
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P, Hen. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin would 
stretch ; and, where it would not, I have used my credit. 

Fal, Yea, and so used it, that were it not here appa- 
rent that thou art heir apparent, — But, I pr'ythee, sweet 
wag, shall there be gallows standing in England when 
thou art king ? and resolution thus fobbed as it is, with 
the rusty curb of old father antick the law ? Do not thoui 
when thou art king, hang a thief. 

P, Hen, No; thou shalt. 

FaL Shall I ? O rare ! By the Lord, I '11 be a brave 
judge.* 

P, Hen, Thou judgest false already; I mean, thou shalt 
have the hanging of the thieves, and so become a rare 
hangman. 

Fal, Well, Hal, well ; and in some sort it jumps with 
my humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell you. 

P, Hen, For obtaining of suits?* 

FaL Yea, for obtaining of suits : whereof the hangman 
hath no lean wardrobe. 'Sblood, I am as melancholy as 
a gib cat,^ or a lugged bear. 

^ — 77/ be a braxe judge. "] This thought, like many others, 
is taken from the old play of King Henry V: 

*' Hen. V. Ned, so soon as I am king, the first thing I will do 
shall be to put my lord chief justice out of office; and thou shalt 
be my lord chief justice of England." 

** Ned. Shall I be lord chief justice P By gogs wounds, I '11 be 
the bravest lord chief justice that ever was in England." Steevens. 

* For obtaining of suits?] Suit, spoken of one that attends at 
court, means & petition f used with respect to the hangman, means 
the clothes of the offender, yohnson. 
So, in an ancient Medley t bl. 1 : 

•* The broker hath gay cloaths to sell 
" Which from the hangman's budgett fell." Steevens. 
The same quibble occurs in Hoffmanns Tragedy, 1613 : " A 
poor maiden, niistress, has a suit to you ; and 'tis a good suit, — 
very good apparel." Malone. 

^— a gib cat,] A gib cat means, I know not why, an old 
cat. yohnson. 

A gib cat is the common term in Northamptonshire, and all ad- 
jacent counties, to express a he cat. Percy. 

" As melancholy as a gib'^d cat," is a proverb enumerated among 
others in Ray's Collection. In A Match at Midnight, 1633, is the 
fbllowing passage : ** They swell like a couple ofgih'd cattt met 
both by chance in the dark in an old garret." So, in Buhrer's 
Artificial Changeling, 1653 : *' Some in mania or melancholy mad-^ 
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P, Hen. Or an old lidn ; or a lover's lute. 
Fal, Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.^ 
-P. Hen. What say est thou to a hare,* or the melan- 
choly of Moor-ditch?' 



ness have attempted the same, not without success, although 
they have remained somewhat melancholy, like gib^d cau." I be- 
lieve after all, a gib^d cat is a cat who has been qualified for the 
seraglio ; for all animals so mutilated, become drowsy and me- 
lancholy. To ^/i A has certainly that meaning. So, in 7Ae Pil- 
fer'* Tale, Act II, sc. i : 

" And I had rather glib myself than they 
" Should not produce fair issue." 
In Sidney's Arcadia, however, the same quality in a cat is men- 
tioned, without any reference to the consequences of castration: 
" The hare, her sleights ; the cat, his melancholy.** 

SteewM. 
Sherwood's English Dictionary at the end of Cotgrave's French 
one, says: " Gibbe is an old he cat** Aged animals, are not so 
playful as those which are young ; and glib*d or gelded ones are 
duller than others. So we might read, ** «— — as melancholy a^ 
9, gib cat, or 9i glib* d cat.** Tdlet. 

7 Lincolnshire bagpipe."] " Lincolnshire bagpipes" is a pro- 
verbial saying. Fuller has not attempted to explain it ; and Ray 
only conjectures that the Lincolnshire people may be fonder of 
this instrument than others. Douce. 

I suspect that by the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe, is meant 
the diUl croak of a frog, one of tne native musicians of that water- 
ish county. 

As a vigforous support to my explanation, I am informed by 
sir Joseph Banks, that in the neighbourhood of Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, the noisy frogs are still humorously denominated " the 
Boston waits.'* — In T^e Jbleasaunt and stately Morall of Three 
Lordes and Three Ladies oj London, 1590, 4to. bl. 1. there is men- 
tion of ** The sweete ballade of The Lincolnshire Bagpipes.** 

Steevens, 

' — a hare,] A hare may be considered as melancholy, be- 
cause she is upon her form always solitary ; and, according to 
the physick of the times, the flesh of it was supposed to generate 
melancholy. Johnson. 

The following passage in Vittoria Corom^ona, &c. 1612, may 
prove the best explanation : 

" — like your melancholy hare, 
** Feed after midnight." 
'Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song the second : 

** The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and briers." 
The Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics expressed a melancholjr 
man by a hare fitting in her form. See Pierii Hieroglyph. Lih« 
XI). Steevens. 
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JFal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes;* and art| 
indeed, the most comparative,' rascalliest,— sweet young 
prince,— But, Hal, 1 pr'ythee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God, thou and I knew where a com* 
modity of good names were to be bought :^ An old lord 
of the council rated me the other day in the street about 
you, sir; but I marked him not: and yet he talked very 



--»- the melancholy of Moor-ditch ?] It appears from Stowe's 
Survey, that a broad ditch, called Deep-dltchy formerly parted 
the Hospital from Moor-fields ; and what has a more melaiicholy 
appearance than stagnant water ? 

This ditch is also mentioned in The Gurs Hornbooi, by Deck- 
er, 1609: '* it will be a sorer labour than the cleansing of 
Augeas' stable, or tlie scowriiTg of Moor-ditch.** 

Again, in Kev>es from Hell, brought by the Divel*t Carrier, by 
Thomas Decker, 1606: "As touching the river, looke how 
Moor^itch shews when the water is three quarters dreyn'd out, 
and by reason the stomacke of it is overladen, is ready to fall 
to casting. So does that ; it stinks almost worse, is ahnost as 
poysonous, altogether so muddy, altogether so black." StetntM* 

So, in Taylor's Penny lesse Pilgrimage, quarto, 16X8: " — my 
body being tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody, 
muddy, Moore-ditch melancholy.** Malone. 

Moor-ditch, apart of the ditch surroundng the city of London, 
between Bishopsgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwhole- 
some and impassable morass, and consequently not firequented 
by the citizens, like other suburbial fields which were remarka- 
bly pleasant, and the fashionable places of resort. T. Warton. 

\ — — timilesiy Old copies — smilet. CoiTected by the editor 
of the second folio. Malone. 

8 — - the most comparative,] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. War- 
burton after him, read — incomparative^ I suppose for incom,para- 
ble, or peerless; but connparative here means quick at comparisons, 
or fruitful in similes, and is properly introduced. Johnson. 

This epithet is used again, in Act III, sc. ii, of this play, and 
apparently vn the same sense : 

stand the push 



» 



" Of every beardless^vain comparative. 
And in Love*s Labour* s Lost, Act V, sc. ult. Rosalind tells Biron 
that he is a man "Full of comparisons and wounding flouts." 

Steevens. 
3 / vsould to God, thou and 1 knev) where a commodity of good 
nam.es ivere to be bought .•] So, in The Discoverie of the Knights cf 
the Poste, 1597, sign. C : "In troth they live so so, and it were 
well if they knew where a com,moditie of nam,es were to be sould, 
and yet I thinke all the money in their purses could not buy it.*' 

Heed. 
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Ivisely ; but I regarded him not: and yet he tieJked wise- 
ly, and in the street too. 

P. Hen, Thou did'st well ; for wisdom cries out in the 
streets, and no man regards it.* 

Fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration ;* and art, indeed, 
able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done much harm up- 
on me, Hal, — God forgive thee for it ! Before I knew 
thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and now am I, if a man 
should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked. 
I must give over this life, and I will give it over; by the 
Lord, an I do not, I am a villain ; I '11 be damned for 
never a king's son in Christendom. 

P, Hen, Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, 
Jack? 

FaL Where thou wilt, lad, I '11 make one ; an I do 
not, call me villain, and baffle me.^ 

P, Hen, I see a good amendment of life in thee ; from 
praying, to purse-taking. 

Enter Poins, at a distance, 
Fal, Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation, Hal ; 'tis no sin for 
a man to labour in his vocation.'' Poins!— Now shall 



4 — wisdom cries out in the streets, and no inan regards «V.] This 
is a scriptural expression: " Wisdom crieth vjtthoutf she uttereth 
her voice in the streets. — I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded.*' Proverbs, i, 20 and 24. If. White. 

s O, thou hast damnable iteration ;] For iteration sir T. Han- 
mer and Dr. Warbmlon read attraction, of which the meaning 
is certainly more apparent ; but an editor is not always to change 
what he does not understand. In the last speech a text is very 
indecently and abusively applied, to which FalstafF answers, 
thou hast damnable iteration^ or a wicked trick of repeating and 
applying holy texts. Tliis, I think, is the meaning, yahnson. 

Iteration is right, for it also signified simply citation or recitation. 
So, in Marlow's Doctor Faustus, 1631 : 

** Here take this book, and peruse it well, 
<* The iterating of these lines brings gold." 
From the context, iterating here appears to mean pronouncing, re- 
citing. Again, in Camden's Pemaines, 1614 : " King Edward I, 
disliking the iteration of Fitz," &c. Malone. 

^ and baffle me."] See Mr. Toilet's note on King Richard 

II, p. 15. Steevens. 

7 — — no sin for a inan to labour in his vocation.] This (as Dr. 
Farmer observes to me) is undoubled\\ a %w^^x a^ K^^^snsssj*' 
RadcUfft's Politique Discoursta^ 157B, ¥tom \X\^\i^^\sw\xv'W^\»'^ 
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we know if Gadshill have set a match.' Oj if men were 
to be saved by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough 
for him ? This is the most omnipotent villain, that ever 
cried, Stand, to a true man. 

F, Htm, Good morrow, Ned. 

Poina, Good morrow, sweel Hal. — What says mon- 
sieur Remorse? W hat says sir John Sack-and-Sugar?* 

end of this work, the word vocation occurs in almost every para- 
graph. Thus chapter i : 

'* That the vocation of men hath been a thing unknown unto 
philosophers, and other that have treated of Politique Govern- 
ment; of the commoditle thatcometh by the knowledge thereofi 
and the etymology and definition of this worde vocation,** Again 
chap. XXV : 

" Whether a man being disorderly and unduely entered into at^ vo- 
cation, mir^ lamfully brooke and abide in the tames and whether 
the administration in the meane while done by him that is unduely 
entered, ought to holde, or be of force.*' Steevene. 

• — - have set a match.] Thus the quarto. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Barthoiomev) Fair, 1614 : ** Peace, sir, they 11 be angry if they 
Ibear you eTes-droppin|^, now they are setting their match.*' There 
it seems to mean making an appointment. '^~T\ie folio reads— «ef a 
watch. Malone. 

As no vsatch is afterwards set, I suppose m,atch to be the true 
leading. So, as Dr. Farmer observed, in Ratsefs (Gamaliel) 
Qhost, bl 1. 4to. (no date) about 1605: " I have, says he, been 
many times beholding to tapsters and chamberlaines for direc- 
tions and setting of matches.** Steevens. 

« sir John Sack-and Sugar?] Hentzner, p. 88, edit. 1757, 

speaking of the manners of the English, says, " inpotum, copiosi 
immJttunt saccarum.,** they put a great deal of tiugar in tlieir drink. 

Jfeed, 

Much inquiry has been made about Fal staff's sack, and great 
surprise has been expressed tliat he should have mixed sugar 
with it. As they are here mentioned for the first time in tliis play, 
it may not be improper to observe, that it is probable that Fal- 
staff's wine was Sherry, a Spanish wine, ori^nally made at Xerea. 
He frequently himself calls it Sherris-sack.* Nor will his mixing 
sug>ar witli sack appear extraordinary, when it is known that it 
was a very common practice in our author's time to put sugar into 
all wines. •* Clownes and vulgar men (says Fynes Moryson) only 
use large drinking of beere or ale, — but gentlemen garrawse 
only with wine, with which they mix sugar, which I never ob- 
served in any other place or kingdom to be used for that purpose. 
And because the taste of the English is thus delighted with sweet- 
ness, the wines in taverns (for I speak not of merchantes' or gen- 

^Sherris is possibly a coms^Wow ^lom Zere«. Sue<«en%. 
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Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul) that 
thou soldest him on Good-friday last, for a cup of Ma- 
deira, and a cold capon's leg? 

^. Hen. Sir John stands to his word, the devil shall 
have his bargain : for he was never yet a breaker of pro- 
verbs, he will give his devil his due. 

tlemen's cellars) are commonly mixed at the filling ther^(oi^ to 
make them pleasant." Itin. 1617, P. Ill, p. 152- See also Mr. 
Tyrwbitt's Chaucer, Vol IV, p. 308: •'Among the orders of 
the royal household in 1604 is the following: [MSS. Haii 293, 
fol. 162,] 'And whereas in tymes past, Spanish wines, called 
SackCf were little or no whitt used in our courte, — we now under- 
standing that it is now used in common drink,'* Sec. Sack was, I 
believe, often mulled in our author's time. See a note, poft, on 
the words, •* If sack and sugar be a sin,** &c. See also filount*s 
Glossogkaphy: ** Mulled Sack, (Vinum mollitum) because 
softened and made mild by burning, and a mixture of sugar.** 

Since this note was written, I have found reason to believe that 
FalstafPs Sad was the dry Spanish wine which we call Mountain 
Malaga. A passage in Via recta ad vitani longam, by Thomas 
Venner, Dr. of Pbysicke in Bathe, 4to. 1622, seems to ascertain 
this: 

** Sacke is completely hot in the third degree, and of thin partB^ 
and therefore it doth vehemently and quickly heat the body.— 
Some affect to drink sack with sugar, and some without, and upon 
no other g^unds, as I thinke, but as it is best pleasing to their 
palates. I will speake what I dee me thereof. — Sack, taken by 
itself, is very hot and very penetrative ; being taken with sugar, 
the heat is both somewhai allayed, and the penetrative quality 
thereof also retarded." 

The author afterwards thus speaks of the wine which we now 
denominate Sack, and which was then called Canary : " Canarie- 
wine, which beareth the name of the islands from whence it is 
brought, is of some termed a sacke y with this adjunct, smeeta but 
yet very improperly, for it differeth not only from sacke in svicet^ 
ness and pleasantness of taste, but also in colour and consistence, 
for it is not so white in colour as sack^ nor so thin in substance ; 
wherefore it is mdre nutritive than sack, and less penetrative.— 
White wine, Rhenish wine, &c. — do in six or seaven moneths, 
or within, according to the smallness of them, attaine unto the 
height of their goodness, especially the smaller sort of tliem. 
But the stronger sort of wines, as sack, miiskadell, malmsey, are 
best when they are two or three years old." 

From hence, therefore, it is clear, that the wine usually called 
sack in that ag^ was thinner than Canary, and was a strong light- 
coloured dry wine ; vin sec; and that it was a Spanish wine is as- 
certained by the order quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and by sevecsl 
luicient books. Cole, in his Diet. 1679, TeYvdfct* «ack Vj VVroww, 
JSC^ofu'cum/ and Sherwood in hks£ng;VisYi wid.'5t«s«^'Q?v<*^V^SI^ 
bjr Fi/i d*E*fia^ne» Mpihue. 
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Foina. Then art thou damned for keeping thy word 
with the devil. 

P, Hen, Else he had been damned for cozening the 
devil. 

Poinn, Butf my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by 
four o'clock, early at Gadshill : There are pilgrims go- 
ing to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders nding 
to Ii«itidfMi with fat purses : I have visors for you all, you 
have horses for yourselves ; Gadshill lies to-night in Ro- 
chester ; I have bespoke supper to-morrow night in Elast« 
cheap ; we may do it as secure as sleep : If you will go, 
I will stuff your purses full of crowns; if you will not, 
tarry at home, and be hanged. 

Fal. Hear me, Yedward ; if I tarry at home, and go 
not, I '11 hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one ? 

P, Hen, Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

Fal, There 's neither honesty, manhood, nor good fel- 
lowship in thee, nor thou camest not of the blood royal, 
if thou darest not stand for ten shillings.^ 

P, Hen, Well, then once in my days I '11 be a mad- 
cap. 

Fal, Why, that 's well said. 

P, Hen, Well, come what will, I '11 tarry at home. 

Fal, By the Lord, I '11 be a traitor then, when thou 
art king. 

P, Hen, I care not. 

Poina, Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince and me 
alone ; t will lay him down such reasons for this adven- 
ture, that he shall go. 

Fal, Well, may'st thou have the spirit of persuasion, 
and he the ears of profiting, that what thou speakest may 
move, and what he hears may be believed, that the true 

1 II // thou darest not stand &c.] The modern reading [cry 
ittand"] may perhaps be right; but I think it necessary^to remarfc, 
that all the old editions read— /^ thou darest not stands/or ten shil' 
lings- yohnson. 

Falstaffis quibbling on the word royal. The real or royal WM 
of the value of ten shillings. Almost the same jest occurs in' a 
subsequent scene. The quibble, however, is lost, except the 
ctfJredd/ii^ be preserved. O7, alw\d> vff\llTvot*v\\»^ortit. * 
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prince may (for recreation sake) prove a false thief; for 
the poor abuses of the time "want countenance. Farewel : 
You shall find me in Eastcheap. 

P. Hen, Farewel, thou latter spring!* Farewel, All-hal- 
lown summer 1^ \Exit Fal. 

'^Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us 
to-morrow ; I have a jest to execute, that I cannot ma- 
nage alone. FalstafF, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,'* shall 
rob those men that we have already way-laid ; yourself^ 
and I, will not be there : and when they have the booty, 
if you and I do not rob them, cut this head from my 
shoulders. 

* — thou latter spring /] Old copies— /Ae latter. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

^ — AU-hallown summer. '"^ All-haliows, is AU-hallovrn'tide, 
or All-saints* day, which is the first of November. We have still 
a church in London, which is absolutely styled St. All-halloas, as 
if a word which was formed to express the community of saints, 
could be appropriated to any particular one of tlie number. In 
The Play of the Four P*s, 1569, this mistake (which might have 
been a common one) is pleasantly exposed : 

" Pard. Friends, here you shall see, even anonc, 
" 0£ All-hallows the blessed jaw-bone, 
*• Kiss it hardly, with good devotion :'* &c. 
The characters in this scene are striving who should produce the 
greatest falsehood, and very probably in their attempts to excel 
each other, have out -lied even the Romish Kalendar. 

Shakspeare's allusion is designed to ridicule an old mai! with 
youtliful passions. So, in the second part of this play: " — the 
Martlem^is your master." Steevens. 

4 Falstaf, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,'] In former editions 
— Falstaffi Harvey, Rossil, and Gadshill. Thus have we two per- 
sons named, as characters in this play, that were never among 
the dramatis persona. But let us sec .who they were that com- 
mitted this robbery. In the second Act we come to a scene of 
the highway. FalstafF, wanting his horse, calls out on Hal, Poins, 
Bardolph, and Peto. Presently Gadshill joins them, with intelli- 
gence of travellers being at hand ; upon which the Prince says, 
— " You fi)ur shall front *em in a narrow lane, Ned Poins and I 
will walk lower." So tliat the four to be concerned are Falstaftj 
Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill. Accordingly, the robbery is com- 
mitted ; and the Prince and Poins afterwards rob them four. In 
the Boar's-head tavern, the Prince rallies Peto and Bardolph fov 
their running away, who confess the charge. Is it not plain now 
that Bardolph and Peto m ere two of the four robbers ? And ^Vtcv 
then can doubt, .but Harvey aud Kossil vi er^ ^^ ta!Bi«,% ^i ^Oofe 
aetoiv? Theobald. 

yoL. VIII, u 3 
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P. Hen, But how shall we part with them in setting 
forth? 

Foins, Why, we will set forth before or after themj 
and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our 
pleasure to fail ; and then will they adventure upon the 
exploit themselves: which they shall have no sooner 
achieved, but we '11 set upon them. 

/*. Hen, Ay, but, 'tis like, that they will know us, by 
our horses, by our habits, and by every other appoint- 
ment, to be ourselves. 

Poina, Tut! our horses they shall not see, I *11 tie 
them in the wood ; our visors we will change, after we 
leave them ; and, sirrah,' I have cases of buckram for 
the nonce,* to immask our noted outward garments. 

F, Hen, But, 1 doubt, they will be too haixl for us. 

Foina, Well, for two of them, 1 know them to be as 
true-bred cowards as ever turned back ; and for the third, 
if he fight longer than he sees reason, 1 '11 forswear arms. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us, when we meet at 
supper: how thirty, at least, he fought with; what wards, 
what blows, what extremities he endured ; and, in the 
reproof^ of this, lies the jest. 

F, Hen, Well, I'll go with thee; provide us all things 
necessary, and meet me to-morrow night ^ in Eastcheap, 
there I '11 sup. Farewel. 

* -^ sirrah,'] Sirrah, In our author's time, as appears from 
this aiid many other passages, was not a word of disrespect. 

Malone. 
It is scarcely used as a term of respect, when addressed by the 
king to If otspur, p. 181. Steevens. 

ft • J qt the noncje,"} Tbat is, as I concieve, for the occasion. 
This phrase, which was very frequently, though not always very 
precisely, used by our old writers, I suppose to have been origi- 
nally a corruption of corrupt ]L.atin From pro-nunc, I suppose, 
cameybr the nunc, and so yor the nonce; just as from ad-nunc came 
a-non. The Spanish entonces has been formed in the same man- 
ner from in-tunc. Tyrwhitt. 

For the nonce is an expression in djiily use amyngst tlie common 
people in Suffolk, to signify on purpose ; for the turn. . Henley, 

7 .„,^ reproof'—] Meproof is confutation. Johnson. 

* '^^— to-morrovi night — ] I think we should read-— fo-nu'Al* 
Xhe disguises were to be provided for the purpose of the rolSbe- 

/*/^ which was iq be committetV at /our in tKc morniti^ i VGiAu^&dt^ 
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Poina, Farewel, my lord. [Exit Poin9. 

P, Hen, 1 know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idleness: 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun; 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds^ 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him.* 
If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work; 
But, when they seldom come, they wish*d-for come,* 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 
So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promised. 
By how much better than my word I am, * 

By so much shall I falsify men's hopes ;^ 



would come too late if the Prince was not to receive them till the 
night after the day of the exploit. This is a second instance to 
prove that Shakspeare could forget in the end of a |cene what he 
had said in the beginning. Steeven*. 

• Who doth permit tJie base contagious clouds &c.] So, in our au- 
thor's 33d Sonnet : 

" Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

" Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, — 

" Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

" With ugly rack on his celestial face." Malone. 

1 — — vapours, that did seem, to strangle him..'] So, in Macbeth .• 
" And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp." 

Steeven*. 

* If all the year mere playing holidays. 
To sport toould be as tedious as to work; 

JBut, ii)hen they seldom, com£, they v}ish*d-for come,"] So, in our 
author's 52d Sonnet : 

** Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
" Since seldom, comdng, in the long year set, 
" Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
" Or captain jewels in the carkanet." Malone* 

3 — shall I falsify men's hopes ;] To falsify hope is to exceed 



hope, to give much where men hoped for tittle. 

This speech is very artfully introduced to keep the Prince from 
appearing vile in the opinion of the audience ; it prepares them 
for his future reformation; and, what is yet moT<^'«i2bQ9iii;^« ^ ~'*^^ 
Ibits a natural jncitire of a great moA offeTmf^ ««!6»M» W 
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And, like bright metal on a sullen ground,'* 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I '11 so offend, to make offence a skill; 

Redeeming time, when men think least I will. [Exif. 

SCENE III. 

The same. Another Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Worcester, 
Hotspur, Sir Walter Blunt, and Others. 

K. Hen, My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to stir at these indignities. 
And you have found me ; for, accordingly. 
You tread upon my patience: but, be sure, 



and palliating those follies which it can neither justify nor for- 
sake, yohnton. 

Hotet is used simply for expectations, us succes* is for the event, 
whether good or bad. This is still common in the midland coun- 
ties. "Such manner of uncouth speech^ (says Patt«nhAm) did 
Ihe Tanner of Tanvworth use to King Edward IV» which Tanner 
naving a great while mistaken him, and used very broad USke 
with him, at length perceivmg by bis traine that it was the king, 
was afraide he should be punished for it, and said thus, with a 
certaine rude repentance : * I hope I shall be hanged to-morrow,' 
for * I /ear me I shall be hanged ;' whereat the king laughed 
. a-good; not only to see the Tanner's vaine Jeare, but also to hear 
his mishapen terme ; and gave him for recompence of his good 
sport, the inheritance of Plumton Parke." P. 214. Farmer. 

The following passage in The Second Part of King Henry IV, 
fully supports Dr. Farmer's interpretation. The Prince is tfiere, 
as in the passage before us, the speaker : 

** My father is gone wild into his grave,— 

" And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

" To tnock the expectations of the world; 

** To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

" Rotten opinion, who hath written down 

" After my seeming." J^alone. 

* — like bright metal on a sullen ground, Stc] So, in JTn^ 
fj^tchard II.' 

*• The sullen p&sssLge of thy weary steps 
'* Esteem Sijoil, wherein Uiou art to set 
'^ The precious jewel of thy home return." Stf^mns* 
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I will from henceforth rather be myself, 

Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition;* 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect. 

Which the proud soul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 

Wor, Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it; 
And that same greatness too which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 

JSTorth, My lord, 

K. Hen, Worcester, get thee gone, for I see danger* 
And disobedience in thine eye : O, sir. 
Your presence is too bold and peremptory. 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow."'^ 
You have good leave^ to leave us; when we need 



. * / ivilljrom henceforth rather be rnyselff 

Mighty, and to be feared than my condition i\ i. e. I will from 
henceforth rather put on the character that becomes me, and ex- 
ert the resentment of an injured king, than still 'Continue in tlie 
inactivity and mildness of my natural disposition. And this sen- 
timent he has well expressed, save that by his usual license, he 
puts the word condition for disposition. Warburton. 

The commentator has well explained the sense, which was not 
very difficult, but is mistaken in supposing the use of condition 
licentious. Shakspeare uses it very frequenUy for temper ofmdnd^ 
and in this sense the vulgar stiU say a good or ill-conditioned man, 

yohnson. 
So, in Kin^ Henry V, Act V : '* Our tongue is rough, coz, and 
my condition is not smooth." Ben Jonson uses it in the same 
sense, in The New-Inn, Act I, sc. vi : 

** You cannot think me of that coarse condition, 
" To envy you any thing." Steevens, 

• — / see danger — ] Old copies— I do see &c. Steevem, 

^ And m,ajesty m.ight nenjer yet endure 

The Tnoody frontier of a servant bravo.'^ Frontier was anciently 

used ^ov foreiiead. So Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuses, 1595: 

*• Then on the edges of their bolstered hair, which standeth 

crested round their^onfier*, and hanging over their faces." &c. 

Steevent. 
And majesty might never yet endure &c.] So, in King JEknrv 
VIII: _ 

" The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 

"So much they love it; but to stubborn spirits, 

" They swell and grow as terrible as storm*.** MaUm. 
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Your use and counsely we shall send for you.-^ 

lExU WoR. 
You were about to speak. ITo North. 

JVorth. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness' name demanded. 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon tooky 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is delivered to your majesty : 
Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 

Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But, I remember, when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dress'd, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 
Show'd like a stubble-land at harvest-home:* 
He was perfumed like a milliner; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box,^ which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took 't away again ;— 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff:'— and still he smil'd, and talk'd; 



' Tou have good leave — ] i. e. our ready assent. So, in Kin^ 
^hn: 

" Good leave, good Philip." Steevem. 

at harvest home:"] That is, a time of festivity, ^ohnton. 

If we understand harvest-home in the general sense of a time 
ofjestivity, we shall loose the most pointed circumstance of the 
compv^ison. A chin nev) shaven is compared to a stubble-land at 
harvest-hom,e, not on account of the festivity of that season, as I 
apprehend, but because at that time, when the corn has been 
but just carried in, the stubble appears more even and upright, 
than at any other. Tynohitt^ 

1 A pouncet-6ox,] A small box for musk or other perfumes 
then in fashion: the lid of which, being cut with open work, 
gave it its name i from poinsoner, to prick, pierce, or engrave. 

Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is just. At the christening of 
Qiieen Elizabeth, the Marchioness of Dorset gave, according to 
Holinshed, " three gilt bowls pounced, with a cover.*' 

So also, in Gawin Douglas's translation of the ninth JEneid.' 
— wroght richt curiously 
With figoiris grave, und ^mtt yss«L^rj ?* Stcvceiu. 
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1" 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He caird them— untaught knaves, unmannerlyi 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the Mrind and his nobility. 

With many holida]|p and lady terms ^ 

He question'd me; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay,* 



s Took it in snuiF:] Snuff is equivocally used for anger, and a 
powder taken up the nose. 

So, in The Fleire^ a comedy, by E. Sharpham, 1610: "Nay 
be not angry ; I do not touch thy nose, to tlie end it should take 
any thing in snuff. ^"^ 

Again, in Decker's Satiromastix, 1602: 

'tis enough. 






Having so much fool, to taie him in snuff;** 
and here they are talking jibout tobacco. Again, in Hinde's 
Eliosto Libidinoso, 1606 : '* The good wife glad that he took thf 
inatter so in snuff,** &c. Steevens. 

^ With many holiday ctuJ lady terms — •] So, in A Looking Giata 
for London and England, 1598: " These be but holiday terms, but 
if you heard her working day words — .** Again, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor : " he siiesks holiday ** Steevens. 

^ J then, all smarting, mith my wounds being cold. 
To be so pester*d vjtth a popinjay,] But in the beginning of 
the speech he represents himself at this time not as cold but hot, 
and inflamed w^th rage and labour : 

** When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil," &c. 
I am therefore persuaded that Shakspeare wrote and pointed it 
thus : 

/ then all sm,arti7ig with tny wounds; being gall'd 
To be so pester* d uith a popinjay, &c. Warburton. 
Whatever Percy might say of Ins rage and toil, wliich is mere- 
ly declamatory and apologelical, his wounds would at this time 
be certainly cold, and when they were cold would sm,art, and not 
before. If any alteration were necessary, I should transpose the 
lines : 

/ then all sm,arting with my wounds being cold. 
Out of m,y grief and my impatience. 
To be sopester*d with a popinjay. 
Answered neglectingly. 
A popinjay is a parrot. Johnson. 

The same transposition had been proposed by Mr. Edwards, 
in John Alday's Sum/marie of Secret Wonders, &c. bl. L no date, 
we are told that <* The Popingay can speake ImmiiDft v^«u^^dQit<| 
come from the Jndias," &p. 
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Out of my grief* and my impatience, 

Answer'd neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not ;— for he made me madi 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the iturk!) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti,* for an inward bruise;^ 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

That villainous salt-petre should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 

So cowardly; and, but for these vile guns," 



From the following passage in The Northern Lots, 1632» it 
should seem, however, that a popinjay and Si parrot were distinct 
birds : 

" Is this A parrot or a. popinjay?" 
Again, in Nash's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: " — the parrot^ the 
popinjay, Philip-sparrow, and the cuckow." In the ancient poem 
called The Parliament of Birds, bl. 1. this bird is called " the po- 
pynge jay of parady se ." Steevens. 

It appears from Minshieu that Dr. Johnson is right. See his 
Diet. 1617, in v. Parret. Malone. 

The old reading may be supported by the following passage in 
Barnes's History of Edviard III, p. 786: «* The esquire fought 
still, until the wounds began with loss of blood to cool and smart.*' 

Toilet, 
So, in Mortimeriados, by Michael Drayton, 4to. 1596: 
" As when the blood is cold, we feel the wound — ." 

Malone. 

* "-^ grief — ] i. e. pain. In our ancient translations of physi- 
cal treatises, dolor ventris is commonly called belly-grief. Steevens, 

• ^-^ parmaceti,'] So the old editions. Some modem editors 
have altered it to spermaceti. Sir Richard Hawkins, in his Fqjr- 
age into the South Sea, 1593, speaking of whales, says, ** — his 
spawne is for divers purposes. This we corruptly csll parmacet' 
tie, of the Latin word Sperma Ceti.** p. 46. Peed. 

7 .——- parm,aceti, for an inivard bruise;"] So, in sir T. Ovef- 
bury's Characters, 1616: " [An Ordinary Fencer.] His wounds are" 
seldom skin-deepe ; for an inivard bruise lambstones and sweete- 
breads are his only spermaceti.'' Bowie. 

' — but for these vile guns, &c.] A similar thought occult in 
'^estions of profitable and pleasant Concernings, &c. 1594, p. 11: 
«• i confesse those gunnes are diuellish things, and make many 
men runne away that other wayes would not turne their heads." 
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He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
I answer'd indirectly, as I said; 
And, I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current fo^r an accusation, 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Bhmt, The circums^nce consider'd, good my lord, 
Whatever Harry Percy then had said. 
To such a person, and in such a place. 
At such a time, with all the rest re-told. 
May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now.® 

K. Hen, Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners; 
But with proviso, and exception, — 
That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer;^ 

^ To do him tisrongt or any tuay impeach 
What then lie said, so he unsay it fuxu.l Let what he then said 
never rise to impeach him, so he unsay it now. Johnson. 

1 His brother-in-lav), the foolish Mortimer i\ Shakspeare has 
fallen into some contradictions with regard to this Lord Morti- 
mer. Before he makes his personal appearance in the play, he 
is repeatedly spoken of as Hotspur's brother^in-lavj. In Act II, 
Lady Percy expressly calls him her brother Mortimer. And yet 
when he enters in the third Act, he calls Lady Percy his aunt, 
which in fact she was, and not his sister. This inconsistence may 
be accounted for as follows. It appears both from Dug^ale's and 
Sandford*s account of the Mortimer family, that there were two 
of them taken prisoners at different times by Glendower; each 
of them bearing the name of Edmund; one being £dmund Earl 
fif March, nephew to Lady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this 
play ; the other, Sir Edm,und Mortimer, uncle to the former, and 
brother to Lady Percy. Shakspeare confounds the two persons. 

Steevau, 

Anotlier cause also may be assigned for this confusion. Henry 
Percy, according to the accounts of our old historians, married 
Eleanor, the sister of Roger Earl of March, who was the father 
of the Edmund Earl of March, that appears in the present play. 
But this Edmund had a sister likewise named Eleanor. ShaK- 
itpeare might, therefore, have at different times confounded these 
two Eleanors. In fact, however, the sister of Roger Earl of 
March, whom young Percy married, was called Elizabeth. 

MiUone. 

See my note on Act II, sc. iiiy where this lady is csBe^U-Koii^* 
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Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray'd 

The lives of those, that he did lead to fight 

Against the great magician, damn'd Glendower; 

Whose daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 

Hath lately married. Shall our coffers then 

Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home ? ; • 

Shall we buy treason ? and indent with fearS)' 

3 and indent vaith fears,] The reason why he says, baigak 

and article with fearst meaning with Mortimer, is, because be 
supposed Mortimer had wilfully betrayed his own forces toGkso- 
dower out of fear, as appears from bis next speech. WarburtaL 

The difficulty seems to me to arise from this, that the King is 
not desired to article or contract with Mortimer, but with another 
for Mortimer. Perhaps we may read : 

Shall v)e buy treason ? and indent with peers, 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves? 
Shall we purchase back a traitor ? Shall we descend to a compo- 
sition with Worcester, Northumberland, and young Percy, who 
.by disobedience have lost and forfeited their honowrs and them- 
selves ? yohnson. 

Shall %ve buy treason? and indent with fears,] This verb is used 
by Harrington in his translation of Ariosto. B. XVI, at. 35: 
" And with the Irish bands he first indents, 
" To spoil their lodgings and to bum their tents." 
Agwn, in The Cruel Brother, by Sir W. D'Avenant, 1630: 
** -^— Dost thou indent 

" With my acceptance, make choice of services ?*' 
Fears may he used in the active sense for terrors. So, in the 
second part of this play : 

*• ■ all those bold fears 

" Thou seest with peril I have answered.** 
These lords, however, had, as yet, neither forfeited or lost 
any thing, so that Dr. Johnson's conjecture is inadmissible. 

After all, I am inclined to regard Mortimer (though the King 
affects to speak of him in the plural number) as the Fear, or 
timid object, which had lost or forfeited itself Henry afterwards 
says: 

" — he durst as well have met the devil alone, 
** As Owen Glendower for an enemy.** 
Indent with fears, may therefore mean, sign an indenture or com- 
pact with dastards. Fears may be substituted for fearful people^ 
as wrongs has been used for wronger s in King Richard 11: 
<* He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
" To rouse his wrongs, and chase them to a bay." 
** Near Caesar's angel (says the Soothsayer to Antony) thy own 
becomes a^ear," i. e. a spirit of cowardice; and Sir Richard 
Vernon; in the play before us, uses an expression thkt nearly re- 
aembleB inditing with fears : 
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When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve ; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend, 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revoked Mortimer. 

H&t, Revolted Mortimer! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege. 
But by the chance of war ;^— To prove that true, 
. Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds, 
'^*' Those mouthed wounds,* which valiantly he took, 
,' When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank, 
■^ In single opposition, hand to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment^ with great Glendower : 



** I hold as little counsel voith weak Jear, 

'* As you, my lord — .'* 
The King, by buying treason^ and indenting with fearty may 
therefore covertly repeat both bis pretended charges against 
Mortimer ; first, that be had treasonably betrayed his party to 
Glendower ; and, secondly, tbat he would have been afraid to en- 
counter with so brave an adversary. Steevens. 

^ He never did fall off^ tny sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of luan'] The meaning is, he came not into 
the enemy's power, but by the chance of war. The King charged 
Mortimer, that he wilfully betrayed his army, and, as he was then 
with the enemy, calls him revolted Mortimer. Hotspur replies, 
that he never fell off*, that is, fell into Glendower's hands, but by 
the chance of war. I should not have explained thus tediously a 
passage so hard to be mistaken, but that two editors have already 
mistaRen it. Johnson. 

^ -— To prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those toounds, &c.] Hotspur 
calls Mortimer's wounds mouthed, from their gaping like a mouth, 
and says, that to prove his loyalty, but one tongue was necessary 
for all these mouths. This may be harsh ; but the same idea oc- 
curs in Coriolanus, where one of the populace says ; ** For if he 
shows us his wounds, we are to put oui> tongues into these wounds, 
and speak for them." 

And again, in Julius C<esar, Antony says : 
** — there were an Antony, 
** Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
** In every wound of Cxsar, that should move," &c. 

5 -'^^ hardiment — j An obsolete word, ?\^\^^\Tv^>aw^i3B^^» 
bnrery, stoutness. Spenser is frequenlvii\\\ft\i!&^oi\X.. Ste«<i^||i| 
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Three times they breath'd) and three times did thejr 

dnnk,* 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 
Who then, affrighted^ with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisp head' in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did bare and rotten policy* 



© three times did they drini,"^ It is the property of woundft 

to excite the most impatient thirst The poet therefore hath 
ivith exquisite propriety introduced this circumstance, which nuqf 
serve to place in its proper light the dying Idndness of Sir Ph3ip 
Sydney ; who, though suffering the extremity of thint from the 
agony of his own wounds, yet, notwithstanding, g^ve up hb own 
draught of water to a wounded soldier. Henley. 

7 Who then, affrighted Sec] This passage has been censured as 
sounding nonsense, which represents a stream of water as capa- 
ble of fear. It is misunderstood. Severn is here not the flood, 
but the tutelary power of the flood, who was affrighted, and hid 
his head in the hollow bank, yohnson. 

« his crisp head — ] Crisp is curled. So, Beaumont and 

Fletcher, in The Maid of the Mill: 
*• — — methinks the river, 
"As he steals by, curls up his head to view you." 

Again, in Kyd's Comeliot 1595 : 

" O beauteous Tyber, with thine easy streams, 
" That glide as smoothly as a Parthian shaft, 
** Turn not thy crispy tides, like silver curls, 
" Back to thy grass-green banks to welcome us ?" 
Perhaps Shakspeare has bestowed an epithet, applicable only to 

the stream of water, on the genius of the stream. The following 

passage, however, in the sixth Song of Drayton's Polyolbion,mky 

seem to justify its propriety: 

" Your corses were dissolved into that chrystal stream ; 
** Your curls to curled waves, which plainly still appear 
** The same in vjater now that once in locks tliey were." 
Beaumont and Fletcher have the same image with Shakspeare 

in The Loyal Subject : 

" — ^ the Volga trembled at his terror, 
" And hid his seven curled heads.*' 

Again, in one of Ben Jonson's Masques : 

«* The rivers run as smoothed by his hand, 
" Only their heads are crisped by his stroke." 

See Vol. VI, (Whalley»s edit.) p. 26.' Steevens. 

^ Hever did bare ami rotten |}oltcy — "^ K>\V^t c^^'ultiik nitiibh' I 
hstre seen read hcurev^ tbis p\%c^. T\i^^t%\. i&vc», «Q^ii\^^BSb. 
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Colour her working with such deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly: 
Then let him not be slander'd with revolt. 

K, Hen. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie 
him, 
He never did encounter with Glendpwer ; 
I tell thee. 

He durst as well have met the devil alone, 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art not^ ashamed \ but, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not (lear you speak of Mortimer: 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will (Hs^ease you.— My lord Northumberland, 
We license your departure with your son :— 
Send us your prisoners, or you '11 hear of it. 

\^Exeunt K, Hen. Blunt, and TVoin, 

Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them :— I will after straight, 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head. 

North, What, drunk with choler? stay, and pause 
awhile ; 
Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcester. 
Hot. Speak of Mortimer? 

'Zounds, I will speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him : 
Yea, on his part, I '11 empty' all these veins. 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop i' the dust, 

subsequent editions, have bate. I believe bare is right: « Never 
did policy, lying open to detection, so colour its workings. 

yohtwm. 

The first quarto, 1598, reads bare; which means so thinly cth- 
vered by art as to be easily teen through. So, in Ventu and Adonis .• 
** What bare excuses mak'st thou to be gone !*' Malone, 

Since there is such good authority as Johnson informs us, for 
reading base^ in this passage, instead of bare, the former word 
should certainly be adopted. Bare policy, that is, policy lying 
open to detection, is in truth no policy at ill. The epith&t 6a^^<k 
also best agrees with rotten. M. Ma»an* 

'Jrtfia-^J Old copies— iirt thou nou Sttewiu* 
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But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
. As high i' the air as this unthankful king) 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. 

Jiwth. Brother, the king hath made your nephew 
mad, [7b WoR. 

Ww, Who struck this heat up, after I was gone \ 

Hot, He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners; 
And when I urg'd the ransom once again 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale ; 
And on my face he tum'd an eye of death,' 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor, I cannot blame him : Was he not procIaim*df 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ?^ 

^orth. He was ; I heard the proclamation x 

s — -* on eytofdeath,'] That is, tn eye menacing death. Hot- 
n>ur seems to oescribe the King as trembling with rage rather 
than fear, yohtuon. 
' So, in Marlowe's Tatnburlaine, 1590 : 

*< And wrapt in silence of his angry soul, 
" Upon his brows was porirtraid ugly death, 
*' And in his eyes the furies of his heart." SteevenM. 
Johnson and Steevens seem to think that hotspur meant to de» 
scpbe the King as trembling not with fear, but rage ; but surely 
they are misti&en. The king had no reason to be enraged at 
Mortimer, who had been taken prisoner in fighting aeainst his 
enemy : but he had much reason to fear the man who had a bet- 
ter title to the crown than himself, which had been proclaimed 
by Richard II ; and accordingly, when Hotspur is informed of that 
circumstance, he says : 

** Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin king 
*'That wish*d him on the barren mountains starv'd." 
And Worcester, in the very next line, says : *< He cannot blame 
him for trembling at the name of Mortimer, since Richard had 
proclaimed him next of blood." M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason's remark is, I think, in general just; but the 
King, as appears from this scene, had some reason to be enraged 
also at Mortimer, because be thought that Mortimer had not 
been taken prisoner by the efforts of his enemies, but had himself 
revolted* Malone. 

s .... i - Was he not proclaim'df 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ^"1 Roger Mortimer* 
E^l of March, who was bom in 1371, was declared heir appa- 
rent to the crown in the 9th year of King Richard II. (1385.) 
See Gram)n, p. 347. But he was killed in Ireland in 1398. The 
person who was proclaimed by j^ichard heir apparent to the 
crown, previouB to his last voyage \o lT€\a.Tvd^ v)^% kdmund Mor- 
ttmer, (ihe son of Roger\ who >wa& \3aea \ivA. ^csexv >}c»x% i^^\ 
ifut A^ ^WM not Percy's wite'a btj>t]heT, YjulYsit ne^vj . MaX<m^ 
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And then it was, when the unhappy king 

[Whose wrongs tn us God pardon !] did set forth 

Upon his Irish expedition ; 

From whence he, intercepted, did return 

To be depos'd, and, shortlf, murdered. 

War. And for whose death, we in the world's wde month 
Live scandaliz'd, and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But, soft, I ^ny you ; Did king Richard ik^ti 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown!* 

* Beh te tht cmrnT] Edmund MonJBer, Earl of Much, wat 
the midoubted heir to the crown after the death of Richaid, u 
■ppeiri from the tbllowiag table ; in which the three youngei 
children of Kir^ Edward III, are not included, ai being imma- 
tatial to the labject before ua : 
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Mrth, He did ; myself did hear it 

Hot, Nay, then I cannot blame his couun king) 
That wish'd him on the barren mountains starv'd. 
But shall it be, that your— that set the crown ■ 
Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 
And, for his sake^ wear the detested blot 
Of murd'rous subornation^— shall it be, 
T^«^ you a world of curses undergo; 
Being the agents, or base second means. 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather?— , ■ 
O, pardon me, that I descend so low. 
To show the line, and the predicament) 
Wherein you range under this subtle king.— - 
Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days^ 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did *g^ge them both in an unjust behalfr— 
As both of you, God pardon it ! have done,— 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thoin, this canker, Bolingbroke?' 

Sandford, in his Genealogical HUtory^ says, that the last men- 
tioned Edmund, Earl of March, (the Mortimer of this play,) was 
married to Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund, Earl of Stafford. 
Thomas Walsingham asserts that he married a daughter of Owen 
Glendower; and the subsequent historians copied him; but this 
is a very doubtful point, for the Welsh writers make no mention 
of it. Sandford says that this Earl of March was confined by the 
jealous Henry in the castle of Trim in Ireland, and that he died 
there, after an imprisonment of twenty years, on the 19th of 
January, 1424. But this is a mistake. There is no proof that 
he was confined a state-prisoner by King Henry the Fourth, and 
he was employed in many military services by his son Henry the 
Fiflh. He died in his own castle at Trim in Ireland, at the time 
mendoned by Sandford, but not in a state of imprisonment. 

Since the original note was written, I have learned that Owen 
Glendower's daughter was married to his antagtinist Lord Grey 
of Ruthven. Holinshed led Shakspeare into the error of Suppos- 
ing her the wife of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Mai'ch. This 
nobleman, who is the Mortimer ot the present play, was bom in 
November, 1392, and consequently at the time when this play 
commences, w^as little more than ten years old.. The Prince of 
Wales was not fifteen. Malone. 

8 t^ig canker, Bolingbroke?'] The canker.rose is the dog- 
rose, the flower of the Cynosbaton. So, in Much Ado about No- 
tAing: "I had rather be a con^ in a hedge, than a rose in his 
grace." Steevens. 
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And shall it» in more shame, be fuilher spoken, 
That you are fbol'd, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No; yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banish'd honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again : 
Revenge the jeering, and disdain'd* contempt. 
Of this proud king; who studies, day and nighty 
To answer all the debt he owes to you, 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
Therefore, I say, — 

Wor, Peace, cousin, say no more ^ 

And now I will unclasp a secret book. 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I '11 read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril, and adventurous spirit, 
As to o'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unstead&st footing of a spear.'' 

Hot, If he fall in, good night: — or sink or swim:" 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south, 
And let them grapple ; — O ! the blood more stirs, 
To rouse a lion, than to start a hare.' 

A'brth. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot, By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap. 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac*d moon;^ 

*— fl&Wa/nV— ] Tor disdainful. Johnson. 

7 On the unsteadfast footing of a *pear,'\ That is, of a spear laid 
across. Warburton. 

• sink or *«u«/m.-l This is a very ancient proverbial expres- 
sion. So, in The Knighfa Tale of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, 
V. 2399: 

*• Ne recceth never, whether I sink or fete?* 
Again, in The longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, 1570 : 

** He careth not who doth sink or tviimme** Steepens, 

• — - the blood tnore stirs. 
To rouse a lion, than to start a hareJ] This passage will remind 
the classical reader of young Ascanius's heroic feelings in the 
fourth JEyieid: 

pecora inter inertia votis 






Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere moniUi Imic^tbl!* 
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Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground,^ 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 

Without corrival, all her dignities: 

But out upon this half- fac'd fellowship '.^ 



1 By heaven t fnethinhf it vicre an eaty leapt 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac^d nu)oni\ Though I 
am very far from condemning thig gpeecn with Gildon and Tneo- 
bald, as absolute madness, \et I cannot find in it that profundity 
of relicction, and beauty of alleg^r}', which Dr. WarDurton en- 
deavoured to display. This sally of Hotspur, may be, I think, 
soberly and rationally vindicated as the violent eruption of a mind 
^ inflated with ambition, and fired with resentment; as the boasted 
clamour of a man able to do much, and, eager to do more ; as the 
hasty motion of turbulent desire ; as the dark expression of in- 
determined thoughts. The passage fi'om Euripides is surely not 
allegorical, yet it is produced, and properly, as parallel yoknton, 
Euripides has put the very same sentiment into the mouth of 
Eteocles: **I will not, madam, disguise my thoughts; I would 
^cale heaven, I would descend to the very entrails of the earth, 
if so be that by that price I could obtain a kingdom.'* Warbvrton, 
This is probably a passage from some bombast play, and after- 
wards used as a common burlesque phrase for attempting impos- 
sibilities. At least, that it was the last, might be concluded 
from its use in Cartwright's poem, On Mr. Stokes his Book on the 
Art of Vaulting, edit. 1651, p. 212: 

** Then go thy ways, brave Will, for one ; 

** By Jove 'tis thou must leap, or none, 

" To pull bright honour fro^n the moon.** 
Unless CarUvright intended to ridicule this passage in Shak-s 
spcare, which I partly suspect. Stokes's book, a noble object for 
the wits, was printed at London, in the year 1641. T. Warton. 
A passage somewhat resembling this, occurs in Archbishop 
Parker's Address to the Reader, prefixed to his Tract, entitled 
A Brief Examination for the Tyme, &c. — " B\it trueth is to hyc 
set, for you to phck her out of heaven^ to manifestlye knowen to 
be by yoiur papers obscui'ed, and surely stablished, to drofone her 
in the myrie lakes of your sophisticall writinges." 

In The Knight of the burning Pestle, Beaumont and Fletcher 
liave put the foregoing rant of Hotspur, into the mouth of Ralph 
the apprentice, who, like Bottom, appears to have been fond of 
acting parts to tear a cat in. I suppose a ridicule on Shakspeare 
was designed. Steewns, 

2 Where fjthom-line could never touch the ground,"] So, in The 
Tempesfi 

*'I'll seek him deeper thwi ^'ct "^glMmiivti sounded.** 
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Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here,* 
But not the form t>f what he should attend.— 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 

Hot, I cry you mercy. 

Wqt, Those same noble Scots^ 

That are your prisoners, ■ 

Bbe, I '11 keep them all ; 

By heaven, he shall not have a Scot of them : 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not: 
I 'U keep them, by this hand. 

3 But out upon thu half-fac'd fellowship!] A coat is said to be 
Jaced, when part of it, as the sleeves or bosom, is covered with 
something finer or more splendid than the main substance. The 
raantua-makers still use the word. Half-fae'd fellofmship is then 
" partnership but half-adorned, partnership which yet wants half 
the show of dignities and honours." ychnson. 

So, in The Portraiture of Jlvpoensie, &c. bl. 1. 1589 : " A gen- 
tleman should have a gowne for tlie night, two for the daie, &c. 
one all furred, another half 'faced** 

Mr. M. Mason, however, observes, that tlie allusion may be 
to the half faces on medals, where two persons are represented. 
** The coins of Philip and Mary (says he) rendered this image 
sufficiently familiar to Shakspeare." Steevens. 

I doubt whether the allusion was to dress. Halffax^d seems 
to have meant paltry. The expression, which appears to have 
been a contemptuous one, I believe, had its rise &ora the meaner 
denominations of coin, on which, formerly, only a profile of the 
reigning prince was exhibited; whereas on the more valuable 
pieces 2l full face was represented. So, in King John: 

** With that half face would he have all my land, — 
" A halffac''d groat, five hundred pound a year!" 

Bat then, it will be said, " what becomes offellov)*hip? Where 
is the fellowship in a single face in profile ? The allusion must be 
to the coins of Philip and Marj', where two faces were in part 
exhibited." — This squaring of our author's oomparisons, and 
making them correspond precisely on every side, is in my ap- 
prehension the source of endless mistakes. See p. 192, n. 7. 
Felloviship relates to Hotspur's "corrival" and himself, and I 
think to nothing more. 

I find the epithet here applied to it, in Nashe's Apologie of 

Pierce Penniletse, 1593: "■ with all other odd ends of your 

half faced English." Again, in Hi^triomastixy 1610 : 

«* WhUst I behold yon halffat^d minion — ." Malane, 

^ — a ivorld of figures here,'\ Figure is here used equivocally. 
As it is applied to Hotspur's speech it is a rhetorical mode i «! 
opposed to form, it means appearance or B\\a\ie. ^oKmoa. 

Fibres mean shapes created by Holsp\XE*% VxEiaki^^saScUGi&V 
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fVbr. You start awayi 

And lend no ear unto my purposes.-— 
Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I will; that 's fl«t:- 

He said) he would not ransom Mortimer; 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 
But I will find him when he lies asleep. 
And in his ear 1 '11 holla — Mortimer!^ 
Nay, 

I Ml have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

fVor. Hear you, 

Cousin ; a word. 

Hoi. All studies here I solemnly defy,* 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke: 
And that same sword-and-buckler prince of Wales,^-* 



not the form of what he should attend^ viz. of what his ande had 
to propose. Edwards. 

* Ife saidt he voould not ran*om Mortimer; — 
But I Villi Jind him tc/ien he lies asleep. 

And in his ear I'll holla — Mortimer/"] So Marlowe» in his 
Kin^ EdvjardIT: 

•* and if he will not ransom, him, 

*' I*ll thunder such ateale into his eares, 

" As never subject aid unto his king." Malone, 

* 1 solemnly defy,] One of the ancient senses of the verb, 

to defy, was to rmise. So, in Romeo and yuliett 
** I do defi thy commiseration." Steevens, 

'^ And that same sword-and-buckler ;&rince ofWales^ A roystcr 
or turbulent fellow, that fought in taverns, or raised disorders in 
the streets, was called a Swash -buckler. In this sense tword-mid' 
buckler is here used. Johnson, 

Stowe will keep us to the precise meaning of the epithet here 
given to the prince. — "This field, commonly called West-Smitfa- 
field, M as for many years called Ruffians Hall, by reason it was 
the usual place of fra} es and common fighting, during the time 
that sword and bucklers were in use. When every serving-fnanf 
from the base to the best, carried a buckler at his back, which 
hunsf by the hilt or pomel of his sivord.*' Henley. 

1 have now before me (to confirm the justice of this remark) a 
poem entitled ** Svsord and Buckler, or Serving Man's Defkmt.^ 
By William Bas, 1602. Steevens. 

** What weapons bear they ' — Some sword and dagger, some 
roford and ^ttc>/<er.«— "What veapoiv \s Ai^-aX buckler?-— K. ^nnnsh 
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But that I think his father loves him not, 

And would be glad hei met with some mischance^ 

I 'd have him poison'd with a pot of ale.^ 

Wor, Farewel, kinsman ! I will talk to you, 
When you are better tempered to attend. 

JVbrth. Why, what a wasp-stung and impatient fool* 



dastardly weapcMi, and not fit for a gentleman." Florio's First 
linitu, 1578. Malane. 

• ''^-^poiion'd with a pot of ale.'] Dr. Grey supposes this to be 
•aid in allusion to Caxton*s Account of King yohn't Death; (See 
Cazton's Fructus Temporum, 1515, fol. 62.) but I rather think it 
has reference to the low company (drinkers of ale) with whom 
the prince spent so much of his time in the meanest taverns. 

Steevens,' 
9 Why, vihat a wa«]b-8tung and impatientfool — ] Thus the quar- 
to, 1598; and surely it aifords a more obvious meaning than the 
folio, which reads: — wof/b-tongued. That Shakspeare knew the 
sting of a wasp was not situated in its mouth,, may be learned 
from the following passage in The Winter^ s Tale, Act I, sc. II : 
** — ^ is goads, thorns, nettles, taiU qfviasps" Steeven*. 
This reading is confirmed by Hotspur's reply: 

" Why look you, I am whipp'd and scourg'd with rods, 
" Nettled and stung with pusmires, when I hear 
** Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke." M. Mason. 
The first quarto copies of several of these plays are in many 
respects much preferable to the folio, and in general I have paid 
the utmost attention to them. In the present instance, however, 
I think the transcriber's ear deceived nim, and that the true read- 
ing is that of the second quarto, 1599, wasp-ton^^t/e, which I have 
adopted, not on the authority of that copy, (for it has none) but 
because I believe it to have been the word used by the author. 
The folio was apparentlv printed from a later qusjto; and the 
editor from ignorance o/ our author's phraseology changed wasp- 
tongue to wsLsp-tongued. There are other instances of the same 
unwarrantable alterations even in that valuable copy of our au- 
thor's plays. The change, I say, was made from ignorance of 
Shakspeare's phraseolog}' ; for in King Richard Illy we have— 
his «e;7om-tooth, not venowiV-tooth ; your ^(;/^ow-dolour, not wi- 
</ow*</-dolour ; and in another play, — parted with ^t/^^ar-breath, not 

• sugar* d-hv^vXh ; and many more instances of the same kind may 

* be found. Thus, in this play, — smooth-fon^e, not smooth tongued. 
Again: ** — stolen from mvhost at St. Alban's, or the red^nose 
innkeeper of Daintry ." [not red-nosed."] Again, in K. Richard III: 

** Some light 3/00* friend post to the Duke of Norfolk." 
not light^/boW. 

So also, in The Black Book, 4to. 1604 : " — The spindle-shanie 
: gpyder, which showed like great leachers with UllVt Vft^^ n»«^ 
stealing- over his head," &c . In the \gisl KcX o^ The SetotA P«tt 
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Art thoU) to break into this woman's mood; 
T3ring thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? 

of King Henry IV>f **blew-^o«/c rogue" (the reading of the quar- 
to) is changed by the editor of the folio to **h\t^ 'bottled roguCj" 
as he here substituted wzs^-tonguedioT wMp-tongue. 

Shakspeare certainly knew, as Mr. Steevens, has observed, 
that the sting of a wasp lay in his tail; nor is there in my appre- 
hension any thing couched under the epithet vaufi-tongitef incon- 
sistent with tliat knowledge. It means only, having a tongue as 
peevish and mischievous (if such terms may be applied to that 
instrument of the mind) as a wasp. Thus, in As you LUte kf 
VHUpUh is used without any particular reference to any actioa i 
a wasp, but merely as synonymous to peevish ovfretfuh 

** By the stem brow and waspish action 

** Which she did use as she was writing of it, 

" It bears an angry tenour." 
In The Tempest, when Iris, speaking of Venus, says, 

" Her ^'kspiBh'headed son has broke his arrows,*' 
the meaning is perfectly clear ; yet the objection that Shidcspeare 
knew the sting of a wasp was in his tail, not in his head, mig^t, 
I conceive, be made with equal force, there, as on the present 
occasion. 

Though this note has run out to an unreasonable lengtl^ I must 
add a passage in The Taming of the Shrew; which, whue it shows 
that our author knew the stmg of a wasp was really situated in 
its tail, proves at the same time that he thought it might widi 
propriety be upplied metaphorically to the tongue: 

" Pet. Come, come, you wasp; i' faith you are too angry. 

" Cath. If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

** Pet, My remedy is then to pluck it out. 

** Cath, Ay, if the fool could iind out where it lies. 

" Pet, Who knows not where a wasp does wear his sting? 
<< In his tail. 

•' Cath, In his tongue. 

" Pet. Whose tongue ? 

** Cath. Yours, if you talk of tails," &c. 
This passage appears to me fully to justify the reading that I 
have chosen. Independent, however, of all authority, or refer- 
ence to other passages, it is supported by the context here. A 
person stung by a wasp would not be very likely to claim all the 
talk to himself, as Hotspur is described to do, but rather in the 
ag^ny of pain to implore the assistance of those about him ; where- 
as « the wasp«fof^e fool" may well be supposed to << break into a 
woman's mood," and to listen '< to no toivp^e but his own." 

Mr. M. Mason thinks that the words auerwards used by Hot- 
spur are decisively in favour of wasp^fun^, — <* Nettled and «fifi^ 
with pismires ;" but Hotspur uses that expression to mark the 
poignancy of his own feelings; Northumberland uses the term 
wasp-tongue to denote the irritability of his son's temper, toad the 
petulance of his language. Molone. 
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Hot, Why, look you, I am whipp'd and scourg'd with 
rods, 
Nettled^ and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, fiolingbroke. 
In Richard's timer— What do you call the place ?— 
A plague upon *t!— -it is in Gloucestershire;-— 
'Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept ; 
BQs uncle York ;— -where I first bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, 
When you and he came back from Ravenspurg. 

MrtA. At Berkley-castle. 

Hot. You say true; 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy ^ 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
ZtOoky^-'Vfhen fda infant fortune came to age^ 
Axkdy^gentle Harry Prrcy,— and, kind cousin^^ 
O,' the devil take such cozeners!'— —God forgive 

me! 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

W>r -Nay, if you have not, to 't again; 
We *ll stay your leisure. 

Hot, I have done, i' faith. 

Wor, Then once more to your Scottish prisoners. • 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight. 
And make the Douglas' son your only mean 
For powers in Scotland ; which,— for divers reasons, 

I may seem to be overlaid by the foregoing note, but do not 
think myself defeated. The reader's patience, however, shall 
be no further exercised on the present occasion. Steevens. 

1 — what a candy deal of courtesy — r] i. e. what a deal of can* 
dy courtesy. Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors read — candy*d 
without necessity. See also J^ing Richard HI: 

** Grossly g^ew captive to his honey words." 
nothonefd words. See the last note. Malone. 

a — infant fortune came to age,"] Alluding to what passed in 
King Richard, Act II, sc. iii. yohnson, 

s — the devil take such cozeners !] The same jingle occurs in 
TVoo Tragedies in One, &c. 1601 : 

•• Come pretty cousin, cozened by grim death." 
Again, in Monsieur Thomas, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
** , . 1 . (ousin, 

" Cozen thyself no more." 
Agakiy in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunttngtom^ \^\v 
'* To gee my cQusin cozetCd in U^is aor\.** Stce'ww* 
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Which I shall send you written^— be assur'dy 

Will easily be granted. — You, my lord,— [2b North. 

Your son in Scotland being thus employ 'd^—^ 

Shall secretly into the bosom creep 

Of that same noble prelate, well beiov'd, 

The archbishop. 

Hot, Of York, is 't not? 

Wor, True ; who bears hard 
His brother's death at Bristol, the lord l^roop. 
I speak not this in estimation,^ 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down; 
And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot, I smell it ; upon my life, it will do well. 

NiJTth, Before the game 's a-foot, thou still let*st slip.^ 

Hot, Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot:-^ 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York|— 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 

Wor, And so they shall. 

Hot, In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 

Wor, And 'tis no little reason bids us speed, 
To save our heads by raising of a head:^ 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can. 
The king will always think him in our debt;^ 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time topay us home. 
And see already, how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 

4 1 speak not this in estimation,] Estimation for conjecture. 

Warburton. 
* — let'st slip.'] To let slip, is to loose the greyhound. 

So, in The Taming of the Shrevj .• 

" Lucentio slipped me, like his greyhound." Steef)ena, 

^ — 6y raising o/'a head :] A head is a body of forces. 

^ohnun* 
So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

<< Making another head, to fight agidn.'* Steevent* 

"^ The king v)ill alviays Sec.] This is a natural deampiion cf tlM 
state of mind between those that have conferred, and tfaoie Uiftt ' 
have received obligations too great to be satisfied. 

ThsLt this would be the event oi l^ot^'onAMeeUxid't HiriqyiHy^ 
WSL3 predicted by King 12l\oVi«rd \& tVxe teisuet -v^^ . ^|«lbaMiiau 
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Hot, He does, he does; we '11 be reveng'd on him. 

Wor, Cousin, 8 farewel:— No further go in this, 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe, (which will be suddenly) 
I *11 steal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As I will fashion it) shall happily meet. 
To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms, 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 

North, Farewel, good brother: we shall thrive, I trust. 

Hot, Uncle, adieu: — O, let the hours be short, 
Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our sport! 

\^Exeunt, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

Rochester. An Inn Yard, 

/ 

Enter a Carrier, with a Lantern in hia hand, 

1 Car, Heigh ho ! An 't be not four by the day, I '11 
be hanged: Charles' wain* is over the new chimney, and 
yet our horse not packed. What, ostler! 

Ost. [within'] Anon, anon. 

1 Car, I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cut's saddle,^ put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers 
out of all cess.* 



8 Cousin^] This was a common address in our author's time 
to nephews, nieces, and grandchildren. See Holinshed's Chro^ 
nicle, passim. Hotspur was Worcester's nephew. Malone. 

® Charles* luain — ] Charles's vsain is the vulgar name given 

to the constellation called the Bear. It is a corruption <n the 
Charles or Churls wain (Sax. ceojil, a countryman.) Mition, 

See also Thoresby's Leeds, p. 268. Reed. 

Chorl is frequently used for a countryman in old books. ** Here 
beg3aineth the chorle and the byrde," printed for Wynkyn de 
W-orde. See also the Glossaries of Skinner and Junius, v. Churl, 

. Douce, 

1 •— — Cut's saddlCi"] Cut is the name of a horse in Tht fTiuKiM 
ef Lancashire, 1634> and, I suppose, v^aa a coiGkXGL<(sck qta. 

VOL, VIII, Vl 
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Enter another Carrier. 

2 Car, Pease and beans are as dank^ here as a dog, 
and that is the next way tb give poor jades the bots:^ 
this house is turned upside down, since Robin ostler 
died. 

1 Car. Poor fellow! never joyed since the price of 
oats rose; it was the death of him. 

2 Car. I think, ^his be the most villainous house in all 
London road for fleas: I am stung like a tench.' 

5 out of all cess.] i. e. out of all measure: the phrase beings ta- 
ken from a cess, tax, or subsidy ; which being by regular and 
moderate rates, when any thing was exorbitant, or out of mea- 
sure, it was said to be out of all cess. War burton. 

3 — as dank — ] i.e. wet, rotten. Pope. 

In the directions given by sir Thomas Bodley, for the preser- 
vation of his library, he orders that the cleanser thereof should, 
<* at least twice a quarter, with clean cloths, strike away the dust 
and moulding of the books, which will not then continue long with 
it; now it proceedeth chiefly of the newness of the forrels, which 
in time will be less and less dankish.** Reliquia £odieiaMef p. Ill* 

Heed. 

^ — bots:'} Are worms in the stomach of a horse. Johnson. 

'*The bottes is an yll disease, and they lye in a horse mawe; 
and they be an inche long, white coloured, and a reed heed, and 
as moche as a fyng^rs ende ; and they be quycke and stycke 
faste in the mawe syde : it apperethe by stampynge of the horse 
or tomblyng^ ; and in the beginninge there is remedy ynoughe ; 
and if they be not cured betyme, they will eate thorough his 
znawe and kyll hym." Fitzherbert*s Book of Husbandry. Heed. 

A bots light upon you, is an imprecation frequently repeated in 
the anonymous play of King Henry V, as well as in many other old 
pieces. So, in the ancient black letter interlude of The diso- 
bedient Child, no date : 

" That I wished their bellies full of bottes.** 

In Reginald Scott, on Witchcraft, 1584, is " a charme for the 
bots in a horse." Steevens. 

* — lam stune like a tench.] Why like a tench P I know not, 
unlets the similitude consists in the spots of the tench, and those 
made by the bite of vermin. Malone. 

I b»ve either read, or been told, that it was once customary to 
ptck such pond-fish as were brought alive to market, in stinging' 
nettles. But writing from recollection, and having no proof of 
this usage to offer, I do not press my intelligence on the ^mblick. 

It appears, however, from the following passage in Philemon 
Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, Book IX, ch. zlvii, 
f6at anciently fishes ^ ere supposed lo>aftYcvfe%\sA.\$^ Iteax.* ««ln 
0mnme, what is there not bre^ \<j\\YCvtv VJtvfc st^X "S^Ndv SSsifc 's«€>fc 
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1 Car. Like a tench ? by the mass, there is ne'er a 
king in Christendom could be better bit than I have been 
$ince the first cock. 

2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then 
we leak in your chimney; and your chamber-lie breeds 
fleas like a loach. ^ 

Jleas that skip so merrily in summertime within victualling houses 
and innes, and bite so shrowdly : as also lice that love best to 
live close under the haire of our heads, are there engendered and 
to be found: for many a time the fishers- twitch up their hookes, 
and see a number of these skippers and creepers settled thick 
about their baits which they laid for fishes. And this vermin is 
thought to trouble the poore fishes in their sleep by night within 
the sea, as well as us on land." 

Dr. Farmer supposes that ** stung like a tench" may be a blun- 
der for ** like a trout.** See, says he, the representation of a trout 
in Walton's Complete Angler, ch. v. Steevens. 

6 breeds flees like a loach.] The loach is a very small fish, 

but so exceedingly prolifick, that it is seldom found without 
spawn in it ; and it was formerly a practice of the young gallants 
to swallow loaches in wine, because they were considered as in- 
vigorating, and as apt to communicate their prolifick quality. The 
carrier therefore means to say, that "your chamber-lie breeds 
fleas as fast as a loach" breeds, not fleas, but loaches. 

In As you Like it, Jaques^says that he "can suck melancholy 
out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs ;" but he does not mean 
that a weasel sucks eggs " out of a song.*' — And in Troilus and 
Cressida, where Nestor says that Thersites is — 

** A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint," 
he means that his gall coined slanders as fast as a mint coins mo- 
ney. M. Mason. 

A passage in Coriolanus likewise may be produced in support of 
the interpretation here given : ** — and he no more remembers 
his mother, than an eight-year-old horse;" i. e. than an eight- 
year-old horse remembers his dam. 

I^ entirely agree with Mr. M. Mason in his explanation of 
this passage, and, before I had seen his Comments, had in the 
same manner interpreted a passage in As you Like it. See Vol. 
V, p. 67, n. 4. One principal source of error in the interpreta- 
tion of many passages in our author's plays has been the suppos- 
ing that his similes were intended to correspond exactly cm both 
sides. Malone. 

I fear the foregoing ingenious explanation must give way to 
the circumstance recorded in the ninth Book of Pliny's l^tOural 
History, ch. xlvii, referred to by me in a note on this passage in 
the edition of 1785, omitted in the last, but now quoted at length 
by Mr. Steevens in the present Again : " Last of all, ton6efishe§ 
there be which of themselves are xi'oen to breed fLewa aand \AKftiL 
among which the chalcis, a kind of t\iT|^ot.) \& ^»kO^ Bfi«i* 
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1 Car, What, ostler! come away, and be hanged, come 
away. 

2 Car, I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of 
ginger,^ to be delivered as far as Charing-cross. 

1 Car, 'Odsbody ! the turkies in my pannier are quite 
starved.*— -What, ostler!— A plague on thee! hast thou 
never an eye in thy head ? canst not hear ? An 'twere not 
' as good a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee, I am 
a very villain. — Come, and be hanged:— Hast no faith 
in thee? 

Enter Gadshill.* 
Gads, Good morrow, carriers. What 's o'clock? 

^ — and two razes o^ ganger,] As our author in several pas- 
sages mentions a race of ginger, I thought proper to distinguish 
it From the raze mentioned here. The former signifies no more 
than a single root of it; but a raze is the Indian term for a ba^of 
it. Theobald. 

— and two razes of ginger,] So, in the old anonymous play of 
Jfenry V.' << — he hath taken the great raze of ginger, that bounc- 
ing Bess, &c. was to have had." A dainty race ^ginger is men- 
tioned in Ben Jonson's masque of The Gipsies Metamorphoted* 
The late Mr. Warner obser^'ed to me, that a single root or r£ice of 

finger, were it brought home entire, as it might formerly have 
een, and not in smaU pieces, as at present, woidd have been suf- 
ficient to load a pack-horse. He quoted sir Hans Sloane's In- 
troduction to his Hittory qfyamaica^ in support of his assertion; 
and added << that he could discover no authority for the word raze 
in the sense appropriated to it by Theobald.'* 

A race of ginger is a phrase that seems familiar among our 
comick writers. So, in A Looking-G lass for London and England, 
1598: •* I have spent eleven ])ence, besides three rases of ginger." 
— ** Here 's two rases more." Steevens. 

Dr. Grew speaks, in The Philosophical Transactions, of a. single 
root of ginger weighing fourteen ounces, as imcommonly large. I 
doubt therefore, concerning the truth of Mr. Warner's assertion. 
Theobald's explanation seems equally disputable. Malone. 

See Hacklvy^s Voyages, Vol. Ill, p. 493. Steevens. 

8 — the turkies in my pannier are quite starved.'] Here is a 
slight anachronism. Turkies were not brought into England 
till the time of King Henry VIII. Malone. 

9 ^.^^ Gadshill."] This thief receives his title from a place on 
the Kentish road, where many robberies have been committed. 
So, m Westward Hoe, 1606: 

" ■ Why, how lies she ? 

** Troth, as the way lies over Gads-hill, very dangerous." 
Ag^in^ in the anonymous play of The famous Victories of Henry the 
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I Car. I think it be two o'clock.* 
Gad9. I pr'ythee, lend me thy lantern, to see my geld- 
ing in the stable. 

1 Car. Nay, soft, I pray ye; I know a trick worth two 
of that, i' faith. 

Gada. I pr'ythee, lend me thine. 

2 Car, Ay, when? canst tell?* — Lend me thy lantenii 
quoth a ? — marry, I '11 see thee hanged first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to come 
to London? 

2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I 
warrant thee. — Come, neighbour Mugs, we '11 call up 
the gentlemen ; they will along with company, for they 
have great charge. [Exeunt Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Cham. [within'\ At hand, quoth pick-purse.* 

Gada. That 's even as fair as — at hand, quoth the cham- 
berlain : for thou variest no more from picking of purseS) 
than giving direction doth from labouring; thou lay'st 
the plot how.* 

" And I know thee for a taking fellow 
"Upon Gads-hill m Kent." 
In the year 1558, a ballad entitled The Robbery at Gads-hill^ 
was entered on the books of the Stationers' Company. Steevena. 

^ I think it be two o\lock.^ The carrier, who suspected Gads- 
hill, strives to mislead him as to the hour ; because the first ob- 
servation made in this scene is, that it wasybsr o'clock. Steevena* 

2 Ay, when? canat tell?"] This is a proverbial phrase. So, in 
The Comedy of Errors, Act III, sc. i: 

•• Dro. E. Have at you with vl proverb^ &c. 
"Luce. Have at you with another: XhaX^s-^When? can you 
tell?** Steevena. 

3 At hand, quoth pick-purse."] This is a proverbial expression of- 
ten used by Green, Nashe, and other writers of the time, in 
whose work? the cant of low conversation is preserved. Again, 
in the p\siy o£ Apius and Virginia, 1575, Haphazard, the vice, says; 

" At hand, quoth pick purse, here redy am I, 
*• See well to tlie cutpurse, be ruled my me." 
Again, (as Mr. Malone observes, in The Duchess of Suffolk^ by 
Tho. Drue, (but hitherto ascribed to Heywood) 1631: At kand^ 
(juoth pickpurse — have you any work for a tyler ?" Stee'oens. 

This proverbial saying probably arose from the pick-purse al- 
ways seizing upon the prey nearest him: his maxim being that of 
Pope's man of gallantry : 

** The thmg at hand is of all things lUt \i^«\.?^ Ma\QXA> 

R a 
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JEnter Chamberlain. 

Cham, Good morrow, master Gadshill. It hc^ds cur- 
rent, that I told you yesternight : There 's a franklin^ 
in the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred marks 
with him in gold : I heard him tell it to one of his com* 
pany, last night at supper; a kind of auditor; one that 
hath abundance of charge too, God knows what. They 
are up already, and call for egg^ and butter:® They will 
away presently. 

Gads, Sirrah, if they meet not with saint Nicholas' 
clerks,^ I '11 give thee this neck. 

^ That^s even as fair as — at hand, quoth the chamberlain : far 
thou variett no irwre 8cc.] So in The Life and Death of Gamaliel 
Jiatsevy 1605 : " — he dealt with the chamberlaine of the house 
to learne wliich way they rode in the morning*, which the cham- 
berlaine performed accordingly, and that with great care and di- 
ligence, for he knew he should partake of their fortunes^ if they 
sped." Steevens. 

5 ^^,m franklin — ] is a little gentleman. Johnson. 

A franklin is sl free holder. M. Mason. 

Fortescue, says the editor of The Canterbury Tales, Vol. IV, p. 
202, (de L. L. Ang. c. xxix,) describes ^.franklin to he pater fa- 
milias — magnis ditatus possessiunibus. He is classed viith (but af- 
ter) the miles and arm^igerj and is distinguished from the Libere 
tenentes and valecti; though, as it should seem, the only real dis- 
tinction between him and other freeholders, consisted in the 
largeness of his estate. Spelman, in voce Franklein, quotes the 
following passage from Trivet's French Chronicle, (MSS. Bibl. 
R. S. n. 56.) " Thomas de Brotherton filius Edwardi I, mare- 
scallus Anglix, apres la mort de son pcre esposa la fille de un 
Franchelyn apelee Alice." The historian did not think it worth 
his while even to mention the name of the Frankelein. Reed. 

* — and call for eggs and butter .•] It appears from The Souse- 
hold Book of the Fifth Earl of Northumberland, that butter'*d eggs 
was the usual breakfast of my lord and lady, during the season of 
Lent. Steevens. 

' — saint Nicholas^ clerks,'] St. Nicholas was the patron saint 
of scholars ; and Nicholas, or old Nick, is a cant mime for the 
devil. Hence he equivocally calls robbers, St. Nicholas* clerks. 

Warburton. 
Highwaymen or robbers were so called, or Smnt Nicholases 
knights: 

" A mandrake grown under some heavy tree, 

" There where Saint Nicholas knights not long before 

** Had dropt their fat axungia to the lee." 

Glareanus Vadeanus's Fanegyrick upon Tom Coryat. 

Grej. 
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Cham. No, 1*11 none of it: I pr'ythee, keep that for 
the hangman; for, I know, thou worship'st saint Nicho- 
las as truly as a man of falsehood may. 

Gada, What talkest thou to me of the hangman ? if I 
hang, I '11 make a fat pair of gallows : for, if I hang, old 
sir John hangs with me ; and, thou knowest, he 's no 
starveling. Tut! there are other Trojans^ that thou 
dreamest not of, the which, for sport sake, are content 
to do the profession some grace ; that would, if matters 
should be looked into, for their own credit sake, make 
all whole. I am joined with no foot land-rakers,* no 
long-staff, six-penny strikers j^ none of these mad, mus- 

Again, in Rowley's Match at Midnight^ 1633 : " I think yon- 
der come prancing down the hills from Kingston, a couple of St» 
Nicholas^ clerks*' Again, in A Christian turned Turk, 1612:' 

" We are prevented ; — 

*• St. Nicholases clerks are stepp'd up before us." 
Again, in The Hollander , a comedy by Glapthome, 1640: "Next 
it is decreed, that the receivers of our rents and customs, to wit, 
divers rooks, and St. Nicholas* clerks, &c.— under pain of being 
carried up Holbom in a cart,'* &c. Stecoens. 

This expression probably took its rise from the parish clerks of 
London, who were incorporated into a fraternity or guild, with 
St. Nicholas for their patron. Whalley. 

8 .~^^ other Trojans — ] So, in Lovers Labour's Lost: " Hector 
was but a Trojan in respect of this." Trojan in both these in- 
stances had a cant signification, and perhaps was only a more 
creditable term for a thief. So again, in Lov^s Labour's Lost: 
<« — unless you play the honest Trojany the poor wench is cast 
away." Stee<oens. 

^ J am joined viith no foot land-rakers, ^cl That is, with no 
padders, no wanderers on foot. No long-staff six-penny strikers^ 
—no fellows that infest the road with long staffs, and knock men 
down for six-pence. None of these mad mustachioy purple-hued 
malt-HuormSi — none of those whose faces are red with arinking 
ale. yohnson. 

1 six-penny strikers i] A *fr/>er had some cant signification 

with which at present we are not exactly acquainted. It is used 
in several of the old plays. I rather believe in this place, no six- 
penny striker signifies, not one vsho toould content himself to borrow, 
1. e. rob you for the sake of six-pence. That to borrow was the cant 
phrase for to steal, is well known ; and that to strike likewise sig- 
nified to borroKv, let the following passage in Shii'ley's Gentleman 
of Venice confirm : 

" Cor. You had best assault me too. 

** Mai. I must borrow money, 

" And that some call a striking^" &c. 
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tachio, purple-hued malt-worms:^ but with nobility, and 
tranquillity; burgomasters, and great oneyei*s;^ such as 

Again, in Glapthome's Hollander ^ 1640 : 

^•The only shape to hide a striker in.'* ' 
Again, in an old MS. play, entitled The Second MaideiCt Tragedy.- 

« ^-— one that robs the mind, 

** Twenty times worse than any highway striker** Steevens. 
In Greene's Art of Coney catching y 1592, under the table oi Cant 
Expressions used by Thieves: " the cutting a pocket or pick- 
ing a purse, is called striking.** Again : •* who taking a pro- 
per youth to be his prentice, to teach him the order of striking 
and foisting.*' Collins. 

See also. The London Prodigal j 1605: "Nay, now I haTe bad 
such a fortunate beginning, 1 '11 not let a six-penny -purse escape 
me." Malone. 

2 — ma/r-v7ornu.*] This cant term for a tippler I find in The 
Life and Death of Jack Stra'iv, 1593 : " You shaU purchase the 
prayers of all the alewives in toun, for saving a malt^fjoortn and 
a customer.*' Again, in Gammer Gurton*s Needle. Steevens. 

3 —^ burgom,asters, and great oneyers;] "Perhaps, oneraireSf 
trustees, or commissioners;" says Mr. Pope. But how this word 
comes to admit of any such constitiction, I am at a loss to know. 
To Mr. Pope's second conjecture, " of cunning men that look 
shaip, and aim well," I have nothing to reply seriously: but 
choose to drop it. The reading which I have substituted, [fno- 
nepers'] I owe to the friendsliip of the ingenious Nicholas Har- 
dmge, Esq. A m,oneyer is an officei* of the Mint, who makes 
coin, and delivers out the king^s money. Moneyers are also taken 
for bankers, or those tliat make it their trade to turn and return 
money. Either of these acceptations will admirably square with 
our author's context. Theobald. 

Mr. Hardinge's conjecture may be supported by an ancient 

authority, and is probably right : ** — there is a house upon Page 

Greene, next unto the round tuft of trees, sometime in the tenure 

and occupation of Simon Bolton, Monyer ;** i. e. probably bonier. 

Description of Tottenham, High-Cross, 1631. Reed. 

This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emendation, and 
is not undeservedly adopted by Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads great owners, not without equal or greater likeli* 
hood of truth. I know not however whether any change is ne- 
cessary: Gadshill tells the chamberlain, that he is joined with 
no mean wretches, but with burgomasters and great ones, or, as he 
terms them in merriment by a cant termination, great oneyers, or 
great one-ders, as we say, privateer, auctioneer, circuiteer. This is, 
I fancy, tlic whole of the matter, yohnson. 

Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — onyers, that is, publick accountantsg 
men possessed of large sums of money belonging to the state.— 
Jt is the course of the Court of Exchequer, when the sheriff 
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can hold in ; such as will strike sooner than speak, and 
speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray:^ 



makes up his accounts for issues, amerciaments, and mesne pro- 
fits, to set upon his head o. ni. which denotes oneratur, nisi habeat 
sufficientcmexonerationem: he thereupon becomes tlie king's debt- 
or, and the parties peravaile (as ihey are termed in law) for whom 
he answers, become his debtors, and arc discharged as with re- 
spect to the King. 

To settle accounts in this manner, is still called in the Exche- 
quer, to ony; and from hence Shakspeare perhaps formed the 
word onyers. — The Chamberlain had a little before mentioned, 
among the travellers whom he thought worth plundering, an offi- 
cer of the Exchequer, ** a kind of flwc^jVor, one that hath abun- 
dance of charge too, God knows what." This emendation may 
derive some support from what Gadshill says in the next scene ; 
** There 's money of the king's coming down the hill ; 'tis going 
to the king's Exchequer." The first quarto has — oneyres, which 
the second and all the subsequent copies made oncyers. The ori- 
ginal reading gives great probability to Hanmer's conjecture. 

Malone* 

4 such as can hold in; such as vtill strike sooner than speak^ 

and speak sooner than drink, and drink Isfc.'] According to the spe- 
cimen given us in this play, of this dissolute gang, we have no 
reason to think they viere less ready to drink than speak. Besides, 
it is plain, a natural gradation was here intended to be given of 
thftir actions, relative to one another. But what has speakings 
drinking t and praying, to do with one another ? We should cer- 
tainly read think in both places instead of drink i and then we 
have a very regular and humorous climax. They luill strike sooner 
than speak; and speak sooner than think ; and think sooner than pray. 
By which last words is meant, that " though perhaps tliey may 
now and then reflect on their crimes, they will never repent of 
them." The Oxford editor has dignified this correction by his 
adoption of it. Warburton. 

I am in doubt about this passage. There is yet a part unex- 
plained. What is the meaning of such as can hold in? It cannot 
mean such as can keep their own secret, for they will, lie says, speak 
sooner than think: it cannot mean such as loill go calmly to viork 
Httithout unnecessary violence, such as is used by long-staff strikers^ 
for the following part will not suit with this meaning; and though 
we should read by transposition such as ivill speak sooner than strike, 
the climax will not proceed regularly. I must leave it as it is. 

yohnson. 

Such as can hold in, may mean such as can curb old father antick 
the lav), or such as vtill twt blab. Steenens. 

Turbervile's Book oh Hunting, 1575, p. 37, mentions huntsmen 
on horseback to make young hoimds "AoW in and close" to the 
old ones : so Gadshill may mean, that he \s ^o\ii^d.Vi^ va^^n^r 
pttmona as wiU holding or keep and slvcV cVa& Xa ^fOfe v wift^ i 
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And yet I lie ; for thej pray continually to their saint, 
the commonwealth ; ory rather, not pray to her, but prey 
on her; for they ride up and down on her, and make her 
their boots. 

CSham, What, the commonwealth their boots? will she 
hold out water in foul way ? 

Gads, She will, she will; justice hath liquor'd her/ 
We steal as in a castle,^ cock-sure ; we have the receipt 
of fern-seed,^ we. walk invisible. 

and such as are men of deeds, and not of words ; and yet they 
love to talk and speak their mind freely better than to drink. 

Toiku 
I think a gradation was intended, as Dr. Warburton supposes. 
To hold iti, I believe, meant to " keep their fellows' counsel, and 
their own ;" not to discover their rogueries by talking about them.. 
So, in T\velfth Night: " — that you will not extort from me, what 
I am willing to keep in." Gadsfkill, therefore, I suppose, means 
to say, that he keeps company with steady robbers ; such as will 
not impeach their comrades, or make any discovery by talking of 
what they have done ; men that will strike the traveller sooner 
than talk to him ; that yet would sooner speak to him than drink, 
which might intoxicate them, and put them off their guard ; and, 
notwithstanding, would prefer drinking, however dangerous, to 
prayer, which is the last thing they would think of.— The words 
however will admit a different interpretation. We have often in 
these plays, " it were as good a deed as to drink.** Perhaps 
therefore the meaning may be, — Men who will knock the travel- 
ler down sooner than speak to him ; who yet will speak to him 
and bid him stand, sooner than drink ; (to which they are suffi- 
ciently well inclined;) and lastly, who will drink sooner than 
pray. Here indeed the climax is not regular. But perhaps our 
author did not intend it should be preserved. Malone. 

* She vjHI, she w/7// justice hath liqiior'd her."] A satire on chi- 
cane in courts of justice ; which suppoi*ts ill men in their viola- 
tions of the law, under the very cover of it. Warburton. 

Alluding to boots mentioned in the preceding speech. ** They 
would melt me (says FalstaflT, in The Merry Wives of Windsor) out 
of my fat drop by drop, and liquor fishermen's boots with me." 
See also Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627, p. 199 : 

** Item,, a halfpenny for liquor for his boots." Malone. 

« — as in a castUi"] This was once a proverbial phrase. So, 
Dante, (in Purgatorio) : 

" Sicura quasi rocca in alto monte.** 
Again, in The Little French Laioyer, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
"That noble courage we have seen, and we 
" Shall fight as in a castle." 
Perhaps Shakspeare means, we steal with ms inuch security as 
the ABcient inhabitants of castles, 'whici Vwi ^^i«u&^^\x^tv^bold8 to 
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Cham, Nay, by my fsuth; I think you are more be- 
holden to the night, than to fern-seed, for your walking 
invisible. 

Gads, Give me thy hand: thou shalt have a share in 
our purchase,' as I am a true man. 

fly to for protection and defence against the laws. So, in Kh^ 
Henry F/, Part I, Act III, sc. i: 

*• Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps, 

" And uses it to patronage his theft.** 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book II : " Among the rest, two 
brothers of hu^e both greatnesse and force, therefore called 
giants, who kepi themselves in a castle seated upon the top of a 
rock, impregnable" &c. Steevens. 

7 ._ totf have the receipt of fern-seed,] Fern is one of those 
plants which have their seed on the back of the leaf so small as 
to escape the sight. Those who perceived that Jern \^as propa- 
gated by semination, and yet could never see the seed, were 
much at a loss for a solution of the difficulty ; and as wonder al- 
"ways endeavours to augment itself, they ascribed to fern-teed 
many strange properties, some of which the rustick virgins have 
not yet forgotten or exploded, yohnton. 

This circumstance relative to fem-seed is alluded to in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn : 

" — - had you Gyg^s* ring, 

" Op the herb that gives invisibility ?" 
Ag^ain, in Ben Jonson*s Nrm Inn: 

«« 1 had 

•* No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 

** No fern-seed in my pocket.*' 
Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny, Book XXVII, eh. 
ix : " Oifeme be two kuids, and they beare neither fleure nor 
seede** Stecvens. 

The ancients, who often paid more attention to^rcceived opi- 
nions than to the evidence of their senses, believed that^ern bore 
no seed. Our ancestors imagined that this plant produced seed 
which was invisible. Hence, from an extraordinary mode of rea- 
soning, founded on the fantastic doctrine of signatures, they con- 
cluded that they wlio possessed the secret of wearing this seed 
about them would become invisible. This superstition the good 
sense of the poet taught him to ridicule. It was also supposed 
to seed in the course of a single night, and is called in Browne's 
Britannia's Pastorals, 1613 : 

•* The wond'rous one-night-seeding feme." 
Absurd as these notions are, they were not wholly exploded in 
the time of Addison. He laughs at « a doctor who was arrived 
at the knowledge of the green and red dragon, and had discovered 
the female fem-teed.** TatUr, No. 240. H. White. 

8 ^^-^ purehate^ Is the term used ixi\«l\v ^ot «k^ ^vog^xsjiCSaac 
AfWeedibut acquired. y^nMon, 
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Cham. Nay^ rather let me have it, as you are a false 
thief. 

Gads, Go to; Homo is a common name to all men.' 
Bid the ostler bring my gelding out of the stable. Fare- 
wel, you muddy knave. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The Road by Gadshill. 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins; Bardolph and Peto, 

at some distance. 

Poins, Come, shelter, shelter; I have removed Fal- 
staff's horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet.* 
P, Hen, Stand close. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal, Poins I Poins, and be hanged ! Poins ! 

P, Hen, Peace, ye fat-kidney *d rascal; What a brawl- 
ing dost thou- keep? 

Pal. \V here 's Poins, Hal ? 

P, Hen. He is walked up to the top of the hill; I '11 
go seek him. {Pretends to seek Poins. 

Fal. I am accursed to rob in that thief's company: 
the rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know 
not where. If I travel but four foot by the squire' fur- 

Purchase was anciently the cant term for stolen goods. So, in 
Menry V, Act III: 

" They wiU steal any thing, and call it purchase.** 
So, Chaucer; 

** And robbery is holde />«rcAaje." Steewns. 

® — HoTno is a comrrum name &c.] Gadshill had promised as 
he was a true man; the Chamberlain wills him to promise rather 
as 9^ false thief; to which Gadshill answers, that though he might 
have reason to change the word true, he might have spared man, 
for hom.0 is a name common to all men, and among others to 
thieves. yoJmson. 

Tins is a quotation from The Accidence, and I believe is not the 
only one from that book, which, therefore, Mr. Capell should 
have added to his Shaksperiana- Lort. 

1 — like a gum,ined velvet."] This allusion we oflen meet with 
in the old comedies. So, in The Malcontent f 1604: ** I '11 come 
among you, like gum into taffata, to fret, fret.*' Steevens, 

9 ''-^ four foot by the squire — \ The thoui^t is humofoas, 
Mndalludea to his bulk: msmua\^I\^«Vk»l\)Aik^e^\y«Kfi9^^!UQ^ 
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ther afoot, I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt not 
but to die a fair death for all this, if I 'scape hanging for 
killing that rogue. I have forsworn his company hourly 
any time this two-and-twenty years, and yet I am be- 
"witched with the rogue's company. If the rascal have 
not given me medicines to make me love him,^ I '11 be 
hanged; it could not be else; I have drunk medicines.-— 
Poins !— Hal ! — a plague upon you both ! — Bardolph !— 
Peto !— I '11 starve, ere I '11 rob a foot further.* An 'twere 
not as good a deed as drink, to turn true man, and to leave 
these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed 
with a tooth. Eight yards of uneven ground, is three- 
score and ten miles afoot with me; and the stony-heart- 
ed villains know it well enough : A plague upon 't, when 
thieves cannot be true to one another! \_They whUtleJ^ 
Whew ! — A plague upon you all ! Give me my horse, 
you rogues; give me my horse, and be hanged. 

P, Hen, Peace, ye fat-guts 1 lie down; lay thine ear 
close to the ground, and list if thou canst hear the tread 
of travellers. 



asunder, when he advanced four foot, this put together made 
foui' feet square. Warburtcn. 

I am in doubt whether there is so much humour here as is sus- 
pected: Four foot by the squire is probably no more \h.2Ji four foot 
by a rule. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson is certainly right. Bishop Corbet says in one of 
his poems : 

" Some twelve foot by the square.^ Farmer. 

All the old copies read by the squire^ which points out the ety- 
mology — esquierre, Fr. The same phrase occurs in The Winter's 
Tale: " — not the worst of the three, but jumps twelve foot and 
a half by the squire." Again, in Burton's Anatomy (f Melancholy , 
P. II, sect, iv : « »- as for a workman not to know nis axe, saw, 
squire, or any other toole," &c. Steevens. 

3^ medicines to make mx love hinh] Alluding to the vulgar 

notion of love ponder. Johnson. 
So, hi Othelim: 

•* ■ she is corrupted 

*< By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks." 

Steevens* 
* —^roh a foot further."] This is only a slight error, which 
yet has run through all the copies. We should read— -rtt^ a foot. 
So we now say — nib an. Johnson. 
Why may it not m^an— J wt// not go a foot Junker ta roht 

» VOL. rifi, % 
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FaL Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down ? 'Sblood, I '11 not bear mine own flesh so fi&r afoot 
again, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. What 
a plague mean ye, to colt' me thus I 

jP. Hm, Thou liest, thou art not colted, thou art un- 
coiled. 

FaL I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horse; good king's son. 

P. Hen, Out, you rogue 1 shall I be your ostler? 

FaL Go, hang thyself in thy own heir-apparent gar- 
ters !• If I be ta*en, I '11 peach for this. An I have not 
ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, let a 
cup of sack be my poison :^ ■ When a jest is so forward, 
and afoot too,— I hate it. 

Enter Gadshill. 
Gad9, Stand. 

FaL So 1 do, against my will. 
Foine, O, 'tis our setter: I know his voice. 

Enter Bardolph. 
Bard, What news?' 

• — ^ to colt — ] Is to fool, to trick ; but the prince taking it 
In another sense, oppoaes it by uncoit^ that is, unfior^. yohruon. 

In tlie first of tliese senses it is used by Nashe, in Have tcith 
you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596: " His master fretting and chaf- 
fine to be thus coited of both of them,'* &c. Again, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Lojfal Subject: ♦* What, are we bobbed thus still? 
coited and carted?** From Decker's Beil-man** Nigkt-Walket, 
&c. 1616, it appears that the technical term for any innkeeper or 
hackney-man who had been cheated of horses, was a colt. 

Steeveru, 

• — ^ heir-apparent garters f] " He may hang himself in his 
O^Ti gai-ters*^ is a proverb in Ray's Colleetton, Steewn*. 

"^ An I have not ballads made on you all^ and sung to Jilthy tunes, 
let a cup of sack be iny poison:"] So, in The Rape qf' Lucrece: 

** Shall have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 

'* And sung by children in succeeding times." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 

" — saucy lie tors 

«' Will catch at us lij&e strumpets, and scald rhimers 

" Ballad us out of tune." Maltme, 

• Bard. What ne^s?"] In all the copies that I have seen^ Poina 
is made t6 speak upon the entrance of Gadshill thus : 

Q, 'fit our tetter; f knovj his voice. — Bardol]4>y Viihat nevotf This 
U Absurd ; he knows GadshiW to b« \]Dk& tetter, «&&. uk& ^ssdol^ 
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Gads, Case ye, case ye ; on with your visors ; there 's 
money of the king's coming down the hill ; 'tis going to 
the king's exchequer. 

iFfl/. You lie, you rogue ; 'tis going to the king's tavern. 

Gad9. There 's enough to make us all. 

I^al. To be hanged. 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four shall front them in the narrow 
lane ; Ned Poins, and I will walk lower : if they 'scape 
from your encounter, then they light on us. 

Peto, How many be there of them? 

Gads, Some eight, or ten. 

JFaL Zounds ! will they not rob us ? 

P. Hen. What, a coward, sir- John Paunch? 

J*'al. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grand- 
father ; but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

JPolna. Sirrah Jack* thy horse stands behind the hedge ; 
when thou needest him, there thou shalt find him. Farc- 
wel, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be hanged. 

P. Hen. Ned, where are our disguises ? 

Poina. Here, hard by; stand close. 

\^Exeunt P. Hen. and Pqins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole,' say 
I ; every man to his business. 



•what ne^s. To countenance this impropriety, the latter editions 
have made Gadshill and Bardolph enter together, but the old 
copies bring in Gaclsbill alone, and we find that Falstaft*, who 
knew their stations, calls to Bardolph among others for his horse, 
but not 10 Gadshill, who was posted at a mstance. We should 
therefore read: 

Poins. O, ^th our tetter, &c. 

Bard. Jf^hatnew? 

Gads. CoMcye, &e. yohnson. 

9 '■'-—dole,] The portion of alms distributed at Lambeth pa- 
lace g^te is at this day called the dole. In Jonson's Alchemistt 
Subtle charges Face with perverting his master's charitable in- 
tentions, by selling the dole beer to aqua-vine men. 

Sir y. Saokins, 
So, in The Cottiy Where, 1633 : 
«* ■ we came thinking 

<* We should have som6 dole at the bishop's fanetaL" 
Again: 

" Co to the back gate, and you B\\«aWwe dole?* Stce^eir- 
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Enter Travellers. 

1 Traru. Come, neighbour; the boy shall lead our 
horses down the hill : we '11 walk afoot a while, and ease 
our legs. 

Thieves, Stand. 

Trav, Jesu bless us! 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the villsdns' throats: 
Ah! whorson caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate 
us youth: down with them; fleece them. 

1 Trccv. O9 we are undone, both we and ours, for 
ever. 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied* knaves; Are ye undone? 
No, ye fat chuffs;* I would, your store were here! On, 
bacons, on! What, ye knaves? young men must live: 
You are grand-jurors are ye ? We '11 jure yc, i' fidth. 

lExeunt Fal. &c. driving the Travellen otU. 



1 — gorbellied — ] i. e. fiit and corpulent. See the Glossary 
to Keiinet's Farochiai Aiuiquitie*. 

This word is likewiae used by Sis Thomas North in his trans- 
lation of Plutarch. 

Nashe, in his Have nuith you to Sajfron Walden, 1596, says:— 
*' O 'tis an unconscionable gorbellied volume, bigger bulk'd than 
a Dutch hoy, and far more boisterous and cumbersome than a 
|Hi3rre of Swissers omnipotent galeaze breeches." Again, in The 
WtakeH goes to the Wall, 1600 : " What are these thick^kinned, 
heavy-pursed, gorbellied churls mad ?*' Steevens. 

* "^ ye fat chuffs)] This term of contempt is always applied 
to rich and avaricious people. So, in Tlie Mute** LooHng-Glau, 
1638: 

"—-the chuff's crowns, 

** Imprison'd in his rusty chest," &c. 
The derivation of the word is said to be uncertain. Perhaps it 
is a corruption of chough, a thievish bird that collects his prey on 
the sea-shore. So, in Chaucer's Assemble of Foules.- 

** The thief the chough, and eke the chatt'ring pie.'* 
Sir W. D'Avenant, in his yuH Italian^ 1630, luis the same 
term: 

" They 're rich choughs, they *ve store 

" Of villages and plough'd earth." 
And Sir Epicure Mammon, in The Alchemist, being asked who 
had robbed him, answers, *< a kind of choughs, sir." Aeevent.' 

The name of the Cornish bird is pronounce^ by the jiatites 

chow. Chuff is the same word with cuff^ both signi^^g a clown, 

and being m all probabiVily dexvv^^Etsai «l Sudqh wm of tlMt kt- 

tcr $ound, Hitson. 




.^ 
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Re-enter Prince Hsnet and Poins. 

P, Hen, The thieves have bound the true men:' Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to Lon- 
don, it would be argument for a week^^ laughter for a 
month) and a good jest for ever. 

Poina. Stand close, I hear them coming. 

Re-enter Thieves. 
Fal, Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse 
before day. An the prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there 's no equity stirring : there 's no more va- 
lour in that Poins, than in a wild duck. 

P, Hen. Your money. [^Ruafiing out u/ion them, 

Poins, Villains! 

[.^* they are sharing^ the Prince and Poins set ufion 
them, Falstaff, after a blow or twoy and the 
resty run away^ leaving their booty behind ttiem,'\ 

P. Hen. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horses 
The thieves are scattered, and possess'd witli fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer.' 
Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 



3 — the true men^] In the old plays a true tnan is always set 
in opposition to a thief. So, in the ancient Morality called Hjekt 
Scorner.' bl. 1. no date : 

" And when me list to hang a true man — 

" Theves I can help out of pryson." 
Again, in The Four Prentice* of London^ 1615: 

*< Now, true man, try if thou canst rob a thief.'* 
Again: 

** Sweet wench, embrace a true m,an, scorn a thief. ^* 

Steevens, 

4 _ argument for a neei,'^ Argument is subject matter fot 
conversation or a drama. So, m the second part of this play : 

" For all my part has been but as a scene 
** Acting that argument,'* 
Mr. M. Mason adopts tlie former of these meaning^, and adds, 
in support of his opinion, a passage from Much Adociout Nothing, 
where Don Pedro says to Benedick, 

<* — — if ever thou dost iall from this faith, thou wilt prove ^ 
notable argument," Steeveiu. 



' Each takeshuftUmafar an officer.'] The same thon|^t, a little 
Taried, occurs again in King Henry VI, P. Ill s 

«* The thief doth fear each bMih «iio^E««t ?^ 
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And lards the lean earth^ as he walks along: 
iVer't not for laughing, I should pity him. 
Pcifu. How the rogue roar'd 1 [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Wark worth . ^^ Room in the Castle. 

Enter Hotspur, reading a Letter.'' 

I But^ for mine own fiarty my lordj I could be weU 

contented to be thercy in resfiect of the love I bear your 
/iof/£f .— He could be contented,— Why is he not then ? 
In respect of the love he bears our house :— ^he shows in 
this, he loves his own barn better than he loves our house. 
Let me see some more. The fiur/ioae you undertake^ is 
dangerous ;'^^hY, that 's certain; 'tis dangerous to take 
a cold, to sleep, to drink: but I tell you, my lord fool, 
out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 
I'he fiurfiose you undertake^ is dangerous; the friends you 
Iiave namedy uncertain; the time itself unsorted ; and your 
whole plot too Ughty for the counterpoise of so great an ofi- 
ykonVion.— Say you so, say you so? I say unto you again, 
you are a shallow, cowardly hind, and you lie. What a 
lack-brain is this ? By the Lord, our plot is a good plot 
as ever was laid; our friends true and constant: a good 
plot, gfood friends, and full of expectation: an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue is 
this? Why, my lord of York* commends the plot, and 
the general course of the action. 'Zounds, an I were 
now by this rascal, I could brain him with his lady's 
fan.' Is there not my father, my uncle, and myself? 



6 Jnd lards the lean earth — ] So, in King Henry V: 
•« In which array, brave soldier, dotn he lie 
" Larding the plain.** Steepens. 

'^ Enter Hotspur, reading a letter.'] This letter was from George 
Dunbar, Earl of March, in Scotlsmd. 

Mr. Edwards's MS. Notes. 
9 .__ ^ny lord of York — ] Richard Scroop, Archbishop of York. 

Ste^tens. 

^ '"—I couU brain him with his lad/sfan.'] Mr. Edwards ob- 
serves, in his Canons of Criticism, ** that the ladies in our author^i 
time wore fans made of feathers." See Ben JoDson's Every Man 
^utqfhUMumowr^ Act II, sc.u; 

« ' * ■ 
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lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen 
Glendower? Is there not, besides, the Douglas? Have 
I not all their letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth 
of the next month ? and are they not, some of them, set 
forward already I What a pagan rascal is this? an infidel? 
Hal you shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and lay open all our proceed-^ 
ings. O, I could divide myself, and go to buffets, for 
moving such a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable 
an action 1 hang him 1 let him tell the king : We are 
prepared : I will set forward to-night. 

Enter Lady Percy. 
How now, Kate ? ^ I must leave you within these two 
hours. 



" This feather grew in her sweetyan sometimes, tho* now it be 
my poor fortune to wear it." 

So again, in Cynthic^t Jievels, Act III, so. iv : 
«< . for a garter, 

*' Or tlie least^flMer in her bounteousyan." 
Again, as Mr. Whalley observes to me, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Wit at several Weapons, Act V: 

« Wer't not better 

•* Your head were broke witli the handle of a/an?** Steeixng. 
This passage ought to be a memento to all commentators, not 
to be too positive about the customs of former ages. Mr. fid- 
wards has laughed unmercifully at Dr. Warburton for supposing 
that Hotspur meant to brain the Earl of March with the handle 3i 
his lady's fan, instead of the feathers of it. The lines quoted 1^ 
Mr. Whalley shew that the supposition was not so wild a one as 
Mr. Edwards supposed. Malone. 

1 Hcyiu nov), Kate?] Shakspeare either mistook the name of 
Hotspur's wife, (which was not Katharine, but Elizabeth,) or 
else designedly changed it, out of the remarkable fondness he 
seems to have had for the familiar appellation of Kate, which he 
is never weary of repeating, when he has once inti'oduced it ; as 
in this scene, the scene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the 
courtship between King Henry V, and the Frejich Princess* The 
wife of Hotspur was the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer, sister to 
Roger Earl of March, and aunt to Edmund Earl of March, who 
is introduced in this play by the name of Lord Mortimer. 

Steevens, 

The Bister of Roger Earl of March, according to Hall, was call- 
ed Eleanor. -^ « This Edmonde was sonne to Erie Roger, — which 
Edmonde at King Richarde's going into Ireland wis proclaimed 
heire apparent to the realme; whose autvt^ cvSue^SUnnr^^viiNfiK^ 
iJenr^ Percy Iiad married." C/iron.ioV.^. ^ iiJ«H ^^Jbbs**^ 
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Lady, O my good lord, why are you thus alone? 
For what offence have I9 tliis fortnight, been 
A banish'd woman from my Harry's bed \ 
Tell me, sweet lord, what is 't that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure^ and thy golden sleep ?> 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth ; 
And start so often when thou sit'st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks ; 
And given my treasures, ^ and my rights of thee^ 
To thick-ey'd musing, and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint slumbers,* I by thee have watch'd, 
And hcai*d thee murmur tales of iron wars: 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed; 
Cry, Courage! — to the field I And thou hast talk'd 
Of sallies, and retires;' of trenches, tents. 
Of palisadoes> frontiers,^ parapets; 



But both these historians were mistaken, for her cliristian name 
undoubtedly was Elizabeth. Malone. 

2 golden tleep?"} So, in Hall's Chronicle, Richard III: 

•• — he needed now no more once for that cause eyther to wake, 
or brcakc hys golden sleepe" Henderson. 

The various epithets, borrowed from the qualities of metals^ 
which have been bestowed on sleep, may serve to show how vague- 
ly words are npj)lied in poetry. In tlie line before us, sleep is 
called golden, and in King Richard III, we have " leaden slumber.** 
But in Virgil it is **ferreus somnus ;** while Homer terms sleep 
brazen, or more strictly copper, ;t«tx)twc yxycc . H. White. 

3 And given my treasures,] So, in Othello: 

** To pour our treasures into foreign laps." Malone. 

^ In thy faint slumbers,"] Such are the remarks of Argia, on the 
inquietude of her husband Polynices, at the commencement of 
tlie Theban war. See the second Thebaid of Statius, v. 333, \Sf 
ser/. Steevens. 

* — and retires ;] Retires are retreats. So, in Drayton's 
Polydbion, Sonp^ 10: " — their secret safe retire.** Again, m Ho- 
linshed, p. 960: " — the Frenchmen's flight, (for manic so term* 
ed their sudden retire,)** &c. Steevens. 

* frontiers,'] Yov frontiers, sir Thomas Hanmer, and after 

him Dr. Warburton, read very plausibly-^orfiw. yohnson. 

Plausible as this is, it is apparently erroneous, and therefore 
unnecessary. Frontiers formerly meant not only the bounds of dif- 
ferent territories, but also \X\e forts built along, or near tboie 
limits. In Ives's Practice of Fortification, printed in 1589, p. 1, 
it IB said: "A forte not placed where it were needful^ might 
Bkmtly be accounted for/rontier?* K^5"^ ^^^^V. ^^'^^^ ftmt^ 
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Of basilisks,^ of cannon, culverin; 

Of prisoners' ransom, and of soldiers slain, 

And all the 'currents' of a heady fight. 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, 

And thus hath so bestir'd thee in thy sleep. 

That beads of sweat ^ have stood upon thy broW| 

Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream : 

And in thy face strange motions have appear'd, 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath 

On some great sudden haste. ^ O, what portents are 

these? 
Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 
Hot, What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gone? 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. He is^ my lord, an hour ago.' 

tiers made by the late emperor Charles the Fifth, divers of their 
walles haying given way/* &c. P.^: « It shall not be necessary 
to make the biUwarkes in townes so great as those in rojjrall^vn- 
f/>r«." p. 40: "When as any open towne or other inhmted 
place is to be fortified, whether the same be to be made a royal 
frontier, or to be meanly defended,** &c. This account of the 
word will, I hope, be thought sufficient. Steewns. 

So, in Notes Jrom Blackfryersy by H. Fitzgeoffery, 1617 : 
<< He '11 tell of basilisks, trenches, and retires, 
" Of palisadoes, parapets, frontiers" Malone* 

7 Of basilisks,] A basilisk is a cannon of a particular kind. SO^ 
in Ram Alley, 1611 : 

" My cannons, demi-cannons, basilisks,*^ &c. 
Again, in The De^iPs Charter, 1607: 

** - are those two basilisks 

** Already mounted on their carriages ?" 
Again, in Holinshed, p. 816: "^—setting hia^nliskes and 
other cannon in the mouth of the baie." See likewise Holin- 
shed's Description of England, p. 198> 199. Steevens. 

' And all the 'currents — ] i. e.- the occurrences. In old language 
occurrent was used instead of occurrence. Malone. 

• That beads of meat — ] So, in Julius Casar.- 
•' — — mine eyes, 

« Seeing those beadt of sorrow stand in thine, 
« Began to water." Malone. 
1 On wme great sudden hatte."] The epithet^mdSdbi* which 
overloads the verse, may be justly suspected as an interpolation. 

SUnent, 

s He i*y my lord* an hour ago.'\ I spppoie OUK tJOtibiR'wM^x 

Mc is, my iord^ above an hour ago. 
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Hot, Ilath Butler brought those horses from the 
sheriff? 

Serv, One horse^ my lord, he brought even now. 

Hot. What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 

Serv. It is, my lord. 

Hot. That roan shall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him straight: O es/ierance J ^ 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. lExit Serv. 

Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What say'st, my lady?* 

Lady. What is it carries you away ? 

Hot. My horse,' 

My love, my horse. 

Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape I 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen,* 
As you are toss'd with. In faith, 
I '11 know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title; and hath sent for you. 
To line his enterprise :^ But if you go 

Hot. So &r afoot, I shall be weary, love. 

Lady. Come^ come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly to this question that I ask. 
In faith, I '11 breisdL thy little finger, Harry,* 



The verse is otherwise defective : as is the Servant's next rejply, 
which originally might have run thus : 

One horse, my lord, he brought but e^n novs- Steerens* 

5 ^— • esperance /] This was the motto of the Percy fomily. 

Mahne. 
. * What say*tti my iady?'] Old copies — What say'st thoUf my 
lady ? Steevens. 

9 My horse,"] Old copies— ^7, my horse. Steevens. 

6 J weasel hath not such a deal of spleen,] So» in Cymbeline: 
As quarrellous as the vjeaselV Steevens. 



<c 



y Toline his enterftrize :"] So, in Macbeth: 

" did line the rebel 

<< With hidden help and vantage." Steevens. 

■ — J HI break thy little finger, Harry,'] This token of amo- 
rous dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient date ; being men- 
tioned in Fenton's Tragictd Discourses, 1579: "Whereupon, I 
think, no sort of kysses or follyes in love were forgotten, nokynd 
ef crampe, nor pinching by thcUtjkle finger.'* Amner. 

See JtUony cnid Clcopatroks 
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\n if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 

Hot. Away, 
\way, you trifler!— Love? — I love thee not,' 
[ care not for thee, Kate : this is no world, 
To play with mammets,^ and to tilt with lips: 
We must have bloody noses, and crack'd crowns,' 



*'The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch^ 
" Which hurtSf and m desired.** Malone. 

9 Hot. Avjajff 
Av)ay, you trifler f — Love? — I love thee not,"] This, I think^ 
vould be better thus : 

Hot. Avfoy^ you trifler/ 
Lady. Love! 
Hot. Hove thee not. 
This is no VMirid, &c. yohnson. 
The alteration proposed by Dr. Johnson seems unnecetsary. 
rbe passage, as now regulated, appears to me perfectly clear.— 
The first lave is not a substantive, but a verb : 
— low [thee ?] — / love thee not. 
Hotspur's mind being intent on otiier things, his answers are 
irregular. He has been musing, and now replies to what Lady 
Percy had said some time before: 

** Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
" And I must know it, — else he loves me not.** 
In a subsequent scene this dislingiushing trait in his character 
is particularly mentioned by the Prince of Wales, in his descrip- 
don of a conversation between Hotspur and Lady Percy: "Omy 
rweet Harry, (says she) hona many hast thou killed to-day? Give my 
roan horse a drench, (says he, and answers) — some fourteen^^AS 
HOUR AFTZR." Malone. 

^ m.am/mets,'] Puppets, yohnson. 

So Stubbs, speaking of ladies drest in the fashion, says: "they 
are not natural, but artificial women, not women of fiesh and 
blood, but rather puppets or m,am,m£ts, consisting of ragges and 
clowts compact together." 

So, in the old comedy of Every Woman in her Bumour, 1609 : 
*' — I have seen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Cxsar, acted 
by Tnartitnets.** Again, in the ancient romance of Virgilius, bl. 1. 
no date : " — he made in that compace all tl)e goddes that we 
call tnavimets and ydblies." Mammet is perhaps a corruption of 
Mahomet. Throughout the English translation of Marco Paolo, 
1579, Mahomjetans and other worshippers of idols are always 
called Mahomtts and Mahm,ets. Holinshed's History qfEngland^ 
p. 108, speaks *'of mawmxts and idols.*' This last conjecture 
uid quotation is from Mr. Toilet. I may add, that Hamlet seems 
to have the same idea when he tells Ophelia, that " he could \of- 
terpret between her and her love^if h» Mnr tS^fc ^^^« j-ii-i— ^ 
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And pass them current too /— Gods me, my horse !<— 
What say'st thou, Kate ? what would'st thou have with 
me^ 

Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed? 
Well, do not then; for, since you love me not, 
I wiU not love myself. Do you not love me ? 
Nay, tell me, if you speak in jest, or no. 

Hoe. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am o' horse-back, I will swear, 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate ; 
I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout: 
\Vhither I must, I must; and, to conclude^ 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise ; but yet no further wise^ 
Than Harry Percy's wife : constant you are ; 
But yet a woman: and for secrecy,- 
No lady closer; for I well believe, 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know;* 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate : 

luidt/. Howl 8o&r? 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate : 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you.— 
Will this content you, Kate ? 

Lady. It must, of force. [Exetmt. 

2 — cracPd crmDM, &c.] Signifies at once cracked money, and 
a broien head. Current will apply to both ; as it refers to money, 
its sense is well known ; as it is applied to a broken head, it in- 
sinuates that a soldier's wounds entitle him to universal recep- 
tion, yohnton. 

The same quibble occurs in Sir yohn Oldcattlet 1600: 
*' — I *11 none of your eroded French crowns — 
*' King. No cracked French crowruf I hope to see more crachd 
French crowns ere long. 
*^ Priest. Thou mean'st of Frenchmen's cramns,** &c. Steevent. 

^ Thou wiit not utter what thou dost not tnowf'] This line is bor- 
rowed from a proverbial sentence : « A woman conceals what she 
knows not." See Rai^s Proverbs. Steewns. 

So, in Nashe's Anatorme of Absurditie, 1589: **In the. same 

place he [Valerius] saith, quis muliebri gamilitati aliquid commit' 

jfjiit, qua iUud solum potest tmeere quod nescit? whp will commit any 

&iDg to a woman's tattlipff^^nut, who conceales nothing tut ikaf, 

lAeJEoowsnotr Makk, ^^ 



i« 
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SCENE IV. 
Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern.^ 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen, Ned, pr'ythee, come out of that fat room, and 
lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poins. Where hast been, Hal? 

P, Hen. With three or four loggerheads, amongst 
three or four score hogsheads. I have sounded the very 
base string of humility. Sirrah, I am sworn brother to 
a leash of drawers;* and can call them all by their Chris- 
tian names, as— Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take 
it already upon their salvation, that, though I be but 
prince of Wales, yet I am the king of courtesy; and tell 
me flatly I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff; but a Corin- 
thian,* a iad of mettle, a good boy, — by the Lord, so they 



^ Eastcheap. A jRoom in the Boar's Head Tavern.'] In the old 
anonymous play of King Henry V, Eiuteheap is the place where 
Henry and his companions meet : " Henry S. You know the old 
tavern in Eastcheap/ there is good wine." Shakspeare has hung 
up a sign for them that he saw daily ; for the Soar's head tavern 
was very near Black>friars play-bouse. See Stowe's Survey, 4tt). 
1618, p. 686. Malone. 

This sign is mentioned in a letter from Henry Wyndesore, 1459» 
38 Henry VI. See Letters of the Paston Family, Vol. I, p. 175. 
The writer of tliis letter was one of Sir John Fastolf's household. 

Sir'John Fastolf, (as I learn from Mr. T. Warton,) was in his 
life-time a considerable benefactor to Magdalen college, Oxford, 
for which his name is commemorated in an anniversary speech ; 
and tho\igh the College cannot give the particulars at large, the 
Boards Head in Southvsari, (which still retains that name, though 
divided into tenements^ yielding 150/. jb^r ann.) and Caldecot ma- 
nor in Suffolk, were part of the lands, &c. he bestowed. Steevens. 

^ -^ / am sworn brother to a leash of drawers ,•] Alluding to 
the Jratres jurati in the ages of adventure. So, says Bardolph, 
in king. Henry V, Act II, sc. i: " — we '11 be all three svjorn bro- 
thers to France." See note on this passage. Steevens* 

, <J — Corinthian,'] A wencher. Johnson. 

This cant expression is common in old-plays. So^ Randolph, 
in TTie JetUous Lovers, 1632 : 
" — let him vjench, 
" Buy me all Corinth for him.** 
''Non cuivia hojpini contingit tdVre Cort«tKum?* . ' 

VOL. VXII. T 
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call me; and when I am king of England, I shall com- 
mand all the good IMs in Eastcheap. They call-— drink- 
ing deep) dying scarlet : and when you breathe in your 
watering,^ they cry — hem I and bid you play it off.— To 
conclude, I am so good a |>roficient in one (Quarter of an 
Kour, that I caii drink with any tinker in his own lan- 
guage during my life. I tell thee, Ned, thou hast lost 
much honour, that thou wert not with me in this acUofh. 
But, sweet Ned,— >to sweeten which name of Ned, I 
give thee this pennyworth of sugar, ^ clapped even now 
into my hand by an under-skinker ;' one that never spake 

Agam, in the tragedy of Nero, 1633 : 

** Nor us, tho' Romans, Lais will refuse, 
** To Coritah any man may go.*' Stcevetu, 

7 ^^.^m and vtkenyou kreathe &c.] A certain manm of health at- 
tributed to the school of Salerno, may prove the best comment 
on this passage. I meet with a similar expression in a MS. play 
ofTimonqfJthent, which, from the hand-writing, appears to be 
at least as ancient as the time of Shakspeare : 

M ■■ we also do enact 

<* That all hold up their heads, and laugh aloud; 

" Drink much at one draught; breathe not in their drink i 

*• That noife gfo out to — *-." Steeven*. , 

* — — thit pennyworth of eugari] It appears from the following 
passage in Look about you, 1600, and some others, that the draw« 
«r8 kept sugar folded up in papers, resdy to be delivered to those 
who caUed for sack : 

•• -»— but do you hear ? 

«• Bring tuffor in vshite paper, not in brown." 

Shakspeare might j>erhaps allude to a custom mentioned by 
Pecker, in The Gul*e Horn Book, ^1^69: << Enquire what gallants 
sup' in the next voome, and if they be any qf your acquaintance| 
do not you (afler the city /iuhion) send tbem in a pottle of wine, 
and your name meetened in t%oopitti/ul paper e (^ eugar, with some 
filthy apologie cram'd into the mouth of a drawer/' &c; Steevene. 

^ 9.^^-^under-ekinkeri] A tapster; an vmder-drawer. Skini U 
drink, and a ekinker is one that senoee drink (fttMe ydhneon. 

Schenken, Dutch, is to fill a glass or cup ; and ephenker is a cup- 
bearer, one that waits at table to fill tbe ^^laases. An wider-ekiAi. 
er is, therefore, as Dr. Johnson has explamed it, an under-dramer. 

^ Stee^oene* 

^^^ Giles Fletcher, in his Mueee Gymmonwealth, 1591, p. 13^ speak*. 

JJMjg of a town built on the sou^ side of Moskoa, by Basilius the 

vfli|i^ror, for a garrison of spldiecs, says : <* — * to whom he, gave 

p^vHege to dn&t mead aM^beer al tYie dT^^ oc v^\»&»^dUliiest 

ip^ipeb^ A|4^ ibay^j^^3|9^ "^^^s^ 
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other English in his life, than — Eight MlUngs and «ix- 
fienccy and — You are welcome; with this shrill addition^^-** 
j^noTij anofiy sir! Score a pint of dastard in the Half-tnoon^ 
or so. But, Ned, to drive away the time till Falstaff 
come, I pr'ythee, do thou stand in some by-room, while 
I question my puny drawer, to what end he gave me tht ^ 
sugar; and do thou never leave calling— Francis, that his 
tale to me may be nothing but— «anon. Step aside, and 
1 '11 shoV thee a precedent. 

Poina, Francis! 

P. Hen, Thou art perfect. 

JPwn*. Francis! lExitFoivs. 

Enter Francis.* 

Eran, Anon, anon, sir. — Look down into the Pomci- 
granate,* Ralph. 

P. Hen. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran, My lord. 

P. Hen. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? 

Eran. Forsooth, five year, and as much as to— 

Poins. Iwithihl Francis! 

Eran. Anon, anon, sir. 

F. Hen. Five years! by'rlady, a long lease for* the 
clinking of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou be so va- 
liant, as to play the coward with thy indenture, and to 
shew it a fair pair of heels, and fun from it? 

Eran. O lord, sir! I '11 be sworn upon all the books 
in ifngland, I could find in my heart — 

Poins. [within'] Francis! 

Eran. Anon, anon, sir. 

F. Hen. How old art thou, Francis? 

cause called this new qitie by the name of Naloi, that is, tktni or 
poure in/* 

So, in Ben Jonsfn^s JPoetastcTf Act IV, so. v: 

" Alb. I 'U ply |h& uble with nectar, and make 'em friends. 

*\irer. Heaven is like to have but a lame ^kinker.*' Reed. 

1 ^nter Francis.] This scene, helped by the distraction of the 
drawer, and grimaces of the Prince, may entertain upon the sta^ 
but affords not much delight to the reader. The author has ju- 
diciously made it short, yohruen . . 

3 Look down into the Pomegranate,! To have windows or loogp 
holes looking into the rooms beneatathem, w«a «»£Y«^i^li^f^ 
neiW custom. Sec note on King Sknry V III^ KcXN , #fct^ 






*%£. 
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J''ran. Let me Bee,— About Michaelmas next I shall 
be — 

Poms. [wifAin] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, sir. — Pray you, stay a little, my lord. 

P. Hen. Nay, but h ark you, Francis: for the sugar 
thou gavest mer— 'twas a pennyworth, was 't not? 

Fran. (} lord, sir! I would, it had been two. 

F. Hen. I will give thee for it a thousand pound: ask 
me when thou wilt, and^hou shalt have it. 

Poins. [twVAin] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Hen. Anon, Francis? No, Francis: but to-momjw, 
Francis; or, Francis, on Thursday; or indeed, Francis, 
when thou wilt. But, Francis, — 

Fran. My lord! 

P. Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin,* crystal- 
button,* nott-pated,' agate-ring, puke -stocking,* caddi>- 
garter,^ smooth-tongue, Spanish-pouch, — 



by mail)' coiiteniptiioua distinct'iona. ^jfeAnton. 

* — tryMoWuBoH,] It appears from the foUowins; pasiage ia 
Greene's ^ip for an upitart Courtier, 1620, that a UMierjerta 
whh crfifa/.^rio'it was the habit of ■ fianin-Aroto^ " — a'blaek 
tafikta do'.iblet, and a spruce lealhrr jeriin with ajetal bttloiu, 
&c. I enquired of what occupation; Marcy, sir, quot^be, a 
broker." Sieevent. 

' '— nnti-pated,'] It should be printed as in the old firiioa, mh- 
fated. So, tii Chaucer's CaiUeriaty Tatei, the Teman is thus de- 
scribed i 

" A ncil AeadhuA he wilb a brown visage." 

A person was Slid to be nmt-faiat, when the hair was cut short 
and round. Ray says the word is still used in Essex, tat polled or 
thorn. 'Vide Ray's Collectiim, p. 108 Uorell's C&iuwr, Bro-p- 
11, vide Jun.Etvm, adverb. Ftrcy. -, 

So, in Tfie Widoiv't Teari, by Chapman, 1612: 
" your nott-headed country gentleman." 

Again, in Stowe's Annalt fir the rear 1S3S, 37th of He««r the 
Eighth: "Hecausedbis own bead to bee polled, and from thence- 
forth his beard to bee noiied and no more shaven." In Burvtt's 
Mvearie, or ^adruptt Dictionary, 1580, to aatfe the hur la As 



—puh-trocHng,\ in Batvett's Alvea'ie or S^nd'uplc 
■-"1, a Oi^e colour i " ' ■- • ' ■ -- - ' ■ 



Heaaty, 1S80, aOiiie colourisexv\tt'miii\iii\ie\\\?,a.Kti\oa.T\icWeeB. 

rtuset and black, and is I'endcTtdm'La.Vm fuUws. ■ 
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Fran: O lord, sir, who do you mean? 

« 

Again, in Drant's translation of the eighth Satire of Horcce, 
1567: 

**— nigra succinctam vadere paUa." 
** — y tuckde in pukUke frocke.'* 

In a small book entitled The Order oftny Lardt Maior, Ufc. for 
their Meetings and Wearing of theyr Apparel throughout the Teere, 
printed in 1586: *' the maior^ &c. are commanded to appeare on 
Good Fryday in their pewke govmes, and without th«irchaynes and 
type tea." 

Shelton, in his translation of Don ^ixote, p. 2, says: *<the 
rest and ren^nant of his estate was spent on a jerkine of ihie pitke** 
Edit. 1612. 

In Salmon's Chymisi*s Shcp laid open, there is a receipt to make 
aipuJte colour. The Ingredients are the vegetable gall imd a large 
proportion of water : from which it should appear that the colour 
was^ey. 

In the time of Shakspeare the most expensive silk stockings 
were worn ; and in King Lear, by way of reproach, an attendant 
is called a nvorstedstociing knave. So that, after all, perhaps the 
word puke refers to the quality of the stuff rather than to the co- 
lour. Steevene. 

Dugdale's Waraidshire, 1730, p. 406, speaks of "a gown of 
black puJke,'* The statute 5 and 6 of £dward VI, c. vi, mentions 
cloth of these colours "puJke, brown-blue, blacks." Hence puJke 
seems not to be a perfect or full black, but it might be a russet 
blue, or rather, a russet black, as Mr. Steevens mtimates from 
Barrett's Almarie. Toilet. 

If Shelton be accurate, as I think he is, in rendering velarte 
by ptiie; puke must signify rtmet toool that has never been dyed* 

Henley. 

I have no doubt that the epithet referred to the dark colour. 
Black stockings are now worn, as they probably were in Shak- 
speare's time, by persons of inferior condition^ on a principle of 
ceconomy. Malone, 

^ — caddiit'garter,^ Qtddie was, I believe, a kind of coarse 

ferret. The garters of Shakspeare's time were worn in sight, and 

consequently were expensive. He who would submit to wear a 

coarser sort was probably called by this contemptuous distinction, 

which I meet with again in Glapthome's Wit in a CoMtable^ 1639 : 

** dost hear, 

"My honest cai/M-^flr«er#P** 
This is an ^address to a servant. Af^^ in Warret^ or the A^or 
' is hroken: ** — — fine piecd silke stockens on their legs, tyed up 
smoothly with ead(:/M^aM«r#—." Steevens* " ' ^ 

** At this day, [about the year 1625] says the contimiator q|I^ 
Stowe's Chronidet men of mean rankweare garter« vcA^ 
of more thaii Jhee pound priced In ft tvcite oti iHBetJ " 

Steefras oi^irer thtt v^ rkh gtxtttft ^il«Kt 

*■ - "i * • 

T * 
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P. Jfen. Why then, your brown bastard' is your 
only drink: for, look you, Francis, your white canvas 

low the knee ; and quotes the following lines from Warner's M- 
bion's Englandy 1603, B. IX, c. zlvii, which may throw a light on 
the following passage : 

" Then wore they 

<< Garter* ofiistea but now of silk, some edged deep with 
gold." 
In a manuscript Account-book kept by Mr. Philip Henslowe, 
step-father to the wife of Alleyn the player, is the following arti- 
cle : *< Lent unto Thomas Hewode, [the dramatick writer,] the 
1 of September 1603, to bye him a payre of silver garters, ijs. Tid." 
Caddif was worsted galloon. Malone. 

• • — bramn bastard — J Bastard was a kind of sweet wine. 
The Prince finding the waiter not able, or not willing, to under- 
stand his instigation, puzzles him with unconnected prattle, and 
drives him away. Johnson. 

In an old dramatick piece, entitled Wtnct Beer, Jle, and Tobac- 
co, the second edition, 1630, Beer says to Wine : 

" Wine well bom ? Did not every man call you bastard but 
t* other day ?* 

So again, in The Sanest Whore, a cojnedy by Decker, 1635: 
•• — What wine sent they for ? 

*<Ro. Bastard nine t forif it had been truely begotten, it would 
not have been asham'd to come in. Here 's sixpence to* pay for 
the nursing the bastard.^* 

Again, in The Fair Maid of the West, 1631 : 

** I 'U furnish you with bastard, white or brown,** &c. 
In the ancient metrical romance of The Squkr of low Degre, bl.l 
no date, is the following catalogue of wines : 

** You shall have ttumney and Malmesyne, 
" Both Ypocrasse and Vemagc wyne : 
" Mountrose, and wyne of Greke, 
"Both Algrade and Respice eke, 
** Antioche and Bastarde, 
** Pyment also and Gamarde : 
*< Wyne of Greke and Miiscadell, 
" Both Clare-Pyment and Rochell, 
«* The rede your stomach to defye, 
" And pottes of Osey set you by.** iSrceveiic. 
Maison Rustique^ translated by Markham, 161 6« p. 635, says: 
" — such wines are called munmll, or bastard wines^ which 
(betwixt the sweet and astringent ones) have nei^ter manifest 
sweetness, nor manifest astriction, but indeed participate and 
contain in them both qualities." Toilet * 
Jl^ Barrett, however, m his Alvearie, or ^at^vple IkictkHajt 
1580, says, that « bastarde is muscadell, sweet wine.** Sufioem^ 
So also in Stowe's yinnalt, ^7*. ^^VAvuvvcivx^gM^caiii^witftt 
, Gre^sk and Spaniah winesi. T iz. ll«kaQaJ^us^4.llAmKS|«:^^ 
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doublet will sully : in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so 
much. 

Fran, What, sir? 

Poins. \v)ithin\ Francis! 

P. Hen, Away, you rogue; Dost thou not heat theip 
call ? \Herc they both call him ; the Dravoer stands amazed^ 

not knowing which way to go, 

Enttr Vintner. 

Vint, Whatl stand'st thou still, and hear'st such a 
calling? Look to the guests within. \^Eocit Fran.] My 
lord, old sir John, with half a dozen more, are at the 
door; Shall I let them in? 

P, Hen, Let them alone awhile, and then open the 
door. [AWf Vint.] Poins I 

Reenter Pojns. 

JPoins. Anony anon, sir. 

P. Hen, Sirrah, FalstafT and the rest of the thieves are 
at the door; Shall we be merry? 

Poins, As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye ; 
What cunning match have you made with this jest of 
the drawer? come, what 's the issue? 

P, Hen, I am now of all humours, that have showM 
themselves humours, since the old days of goodman 
Adam, to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock 
at midnight. [Re-enter Fran, with wine^ What 's o'clock^ 
Francis? 

Pran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P, Hen, That ever this fellow should have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman ! — His indus- 
try is — up-stairs, and down-stairs ; his eloquence, the 
parcel of a reckoning. I am not yet of Percy's mind,' 
the Hotspur of the north ; he that kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife,— P]y ufion this quiet life! I want 

9 — lam not yet of Percy* 9 mind,'] The drawer's answer bad 
interrupted "^e prince'^s train of discourse. He was proceeding 
thus : / am nov) <f all hum/mrs that have showed themselves hu* 
fnours; "-'■^ I amnot^et of Ferefs mind; that is, I am willing to 
Indulge myself in gaiety and frolick, and try all the varieties of ^ ^^ 
human life. , I am not yet of Perefs mind, — who thiidts all ;^jQl!^^ - 
fame lost that is not spent in bloodshed, ioT«<&\A ^c«^«^ «Si^^ > 
tUky, md^hM nottmghvX the bafren tBakoiiLYflroXa^Li^kd^ - ^ 
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wtn'k, O my sweef Harry y says she, how many ha%t thou 
killed tO'dayP Give my roan horse a drench^ says he ; and 
answers, Home Jour teen^ an hour after; a trifley a trijle, I 
pr'ythee, call in FalstafT; I'll play Percy, and that damned 
brawn shall play dame Mortimer his wife. JRrvo,^ says 
the drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. 

Enter Falstaff, Gadsuill, Bardolph, and Peto. 

PoiM. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou been? 

Fal, A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 
tool' marry, and amen l-^Give me a cup of sack, boyw— « 
£i^ I lead this life long, I '11 sew nether-stocks,* and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plagu^of all cowards! 
—Give me a cup of sack, rogue.— Is there no virtue ex- 
tant? [He drinks, 

P, Hen, Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of but- 
ter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale 
of the son!^ if thou didst, then behold that compound. 



1 — RivOi"] This was perhaps the cant of the English tavenit. 

yohuon. 
This conjecture Dr. Farmer has supported by a quotatkmfiom 
Marston: 

'< If thou art sad at others' fate, 
" Rivoy drink deep, give care die mate." 
I find the same word used in the comedy of Bbtri Mauler Cofih 
stable, 1G02: 

*<— — Yet to endear ourselves to thy lean acquaintance ^IJn 
rivo ho ! laugh and be fat," &c. 

Again, in Maraton's What Tom Will, 160r : 



" that rubs his guts, claps his paunch, and cries rtM^** tie. 

Ag^ift : << jRivot here 's good juice, iiresh borage, boys." Again; 
<• Sing, sing, or sUy : we *Vi qualFe, or any Uung: 
^-ffitw. Saint Mark!" Steewnt. 

3 rtether-ttoch,'] Nether-itoch are stockings^ See JS^g 

Lear, Act II, ic. iv. Steeven*. 

^ Didst tHou nerer see Titan Aiss a dish ofhutterf pi(\f\^ Afijitirf 
Titan / that melted at the svoeet tale of the son !] The usual read- 
ing has hitherto heen-^thc svteet tale of the sun. The present 
change will be accounted for in the course f£ the fefiowing 
iations. Steefiens, 




pronoun that rema ^ 
Stmer. The heat of the sun is f\^T%l\v^Y represented aa a 1^9^ 
ta/e, the poet having be&tre c«i&td\naiii (iii*^id-Ht«i%^«titiBai^ 
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FaL You rogue, here 's lime in this sack too : There 

The same thought, as Dr. Farmer observed to me, is found 
among Turberville's Epitaphs, p. 142 : 

" It melts as butter doth against the sunne." 

The reader, who inclines to Dr. Warburton's opinion, will 
please to fqmish himself with some proof \htX pitiful-hearted was 
ever used to signify cmwrotUi before he pronounces this learned 
critick's emendation to be just 

In the oldest copy, the contested part of the passage appears 
thus: 

' at the sweet tale (f the sonnes. 
Our author might have yiTiXXtn—pitiful-hearted Titan, vjho melted 
at the svteet tale of his son;^i. e. of Phaeton, who, by a plausible 
story, won on the easy nature of his father so far, as to obtain 
from him the guidance of his own chariot for a day. 

As gross a mythological corruption as the foregoing, occurs in 
JLocrine, 1595: 

** The arm-strong offspring of the doubted knight^ 
«* Stout Hercules," &c. 
Thus all the copies, ancient and modem. But I should not hesi- 
tate to read — doubled nighty i. e. the night lengthened to twice its 
usual proportion, while Jupiter possessed himself of Alcmena ; 
a circumstance with which every school-boy is acquainted. 

Steevent. 

I have followed the reading of the original copy in 1598, re- 
jecting only the double genitive, for it reads — of the son's. Sun, 
which is the reading of the folio, derives no authority from its 
b^ing found in that copy ; for the change was made arbitrarily in 
the quarto 1604, and adopted of course in that of 160Q and 1613, 
from the latter of which the folio was printed; in consequence of 
which the accumulated errors of the five preceding editions were 
incorporated in the folio copy of this play. 

Mr. Theobald resids^itiful-hearted butter, that melted at the 
raeet tale of the sun ;— which is not so absurd sts-^pitiful-hearted 
Titan, that melted at the svieet tale of the sun, — ^but yet very^ex- 
ceptionable; for what is the meaning of butter melting at a tdle? 
or what idea does the tale of the sun convey ? Dr. Warhurton, who, 
with Mr. Theobald, reads — sun, has extracted some sense from 
the passage by placing the words — " pitiful-hearted Titan" in a 
parenthesis, and referring the word that to butter; but then, be- 
sides that his interpretation pitiful-hearted, which he says means 
amorous, is unauthorized and inadmissible, the same objection 
will lie to the sentence when thus regulated, that has already 
been made to the reading introduced by Mr. Theobald. 

The Prince undoubtedly, as Mr. Theobald observes, by the 
words, " Didst thoii never see Tii€in kiss a dish of butter ?*• al- 
ludes to FalstaflPs entering in a great heat, " his fat dripping with 
the violence of his motion, as butter does with theliea.\.<5»^ ^i^to^ 
sun." Our author here, as in many olV\eT \\^<^^%) \»c^ks^^ 
M idea, JesLves it, and goes to anot]heT \3D»XJto&\s^V 
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18 nothing but roguery to be found in Tilteinoiis n^an:^ 

connection with, the former. Thua the idea of butter melted bj 
Titarif or the .fun, suggests to him the idea of 7Twn'# being meU' 
ed or softened by the tale of his sod, PhaHton : a tale, which un. 
doubtedly Shakspeare had read in the third Book of Golding't 
translation of Ovid, having, in his description of Winter, in The 
Midsummer Kighi^t Dreamt imitated a passage that is found in 
the same page in which the history of PhaSton is related. I 
^ould add that the explanation now given was suggested by the 
foregoing note.— >I would, however, wish to reaf— r^ son. In 
the old copies, the^ thee^ And thf are frequently confounded. 

I am now [This conclusion ot Mr. Malone's note is taken from 
his Appendix] persuaded that the orinnal reading— ^fcm'^, how- 
ever ungrammatical, is right ; ibr sucn was the phraseology of 
our poet's age. So again in this play : 

** This absence of your father's draws a curUdn." 
not — of yoMV father. 

So, in The WinterU Tale: 

" the letters of Hermione's — ." 

Ag^n, in King yohn,: 

" With them a bastard of the h'ng*i deceas'd." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

'* Nay, but this dotage of our generate*' 
Again, in Cymhelinef 

" — - or could this carl, 

" A Ytry drudge of itflftre'*— ." 
How little attention the reading of the folio ("—- -c^ the 
eur^St*') is entitled to may appear from lience. In the quarto 
' copy of 1613, we find— « Why then 'tis like, if there comes a hot 
tun," — instead of a hot yune- There, as in the instance before 
us, the error is implicitly copied in the folio.— In that copy also. 
in Tlmon of Athene, Act IV, sc. ult. we find ««— 'twixt natutu 
eunne and sire," instead of « — 'twixt natural son and sire.'* 

Maione* • 
Till the deviation from established grammar, which Mr. Ma- 
jone has styled «« the phraseology of our poet's age," be support- 
ed by other examples than such as are drawn from the most in- 
correct and vitiated of all publications, I must continue to ex- 
clude the double genitive, as one of the numerous vtlljjrarisms by 
which the early printers of Shakspeare have disgraced bis com- 
positions. 
It must frequently happen, that while we suppose oiirselTes 
^ struggling with the defects and obscurities of our author, we Are 
in reality busied by omissions, interpolations, and cofCig;ytiotii, 
chargeable only on the ignorance and carelessness of his cirigiiial 
transcribers and editors. Steevent. 

^ — here '* lime in this sack too: There is nothing butr^gvmfU 
^ he found In villainous m^n .*] Sir Richard Haildns, one oC-^em 
. Elizabeth's sea-captains, in \i\a 7oyaget« "^. ^7^> w^v% «* Siact \ 
^ ibe Sp^mA ^txiku huve been coY{aciOIim^m/^^3!v«^^i^^ 
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Yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime in 

conservation are mingled with lime in the making*, our nation 
complains of calentures, of the stone, the tlropsy, and infinite 
other distempers, not heard of before this wine came into fee* 
<|uent use. Besides, there is no year that it wasteth not two mil- 
lions of crowns of our substance, by conveyance into foreign 
countries." I think lord Clarendon, in his Apology, tells us, 
« That sweet wines before the Restoration were so much to the 
English taste, that we engrossed the whole product of the, Cana- 
ries ; and that not a pipe of it was expended in any other country 
In Europe." But the banished cavaliers brought home with them 
the goust for French wines, which has continued ever since. 

Warburton, 

Dr. Warburton does, not consider that taekt in Shakspeare, is 
most probably thought to mean what we now call Mherry, which^ 
when it is drank, is still drank with sugar, yohnwn. 

Hhenish is drank with sugar, but never skerry. 

The difference between the true sad and sherry^ is distinctly 
marked by the following passage in Fortune by Lcmd and Sea, by 
. Heywood and Rowley, 1655: 

. " JRayns. Some sacJk, boy, &c. 
" Drawer. Good fherry sack, sir? 
**<Rayntt I meant canary, sir: what, hast no brains?" 

Steeven*^ 

Eliot, in his Orthoepia, 1593, speaking of «aci and irAmiVA, sayss 
^< The vintners of London put in lime, and^thence proceed infiimte 
maladies, specially the gouttes.*^ Farmer. 

From the following passage in Greene's Ghost haunting Conie* 
catchers, 1604, it seems as though lime was mixed with the sack 
for the purpose of giving strength to the liquor : '< — <i-- a christian 
ezhoHation to Mother Bunch would not have done amisse, that 
she should not mixe lime with her ale to make it mightie." Heed. 

Ssek, the favoiurite beverage of sir John Falstail', was, accord- 
ing to the information of a very old gentleman, a liquor compounds 
ed of cherry, cyder, and sugar. Sometimes it sliould seem to have 
been brew^ with eggs, i. e. mulled- And that the vintners played 
tricks with it, appears from FalstafT's charge in the text. It does 
^ not seem to be at present known ; the sweet wine so called, being 
apparently of a quite different nature. Mitsen. 

That the sweet wine at present called eaci, is different from 
Falstaff's favourite liquor, I am by no means convinced. On the 
ccnitrary, from the fondness of. the English nation for sugar at this 
period, I am rather inclined to Dr. Warburton's opinion on this 
subject If the English drank only rough wine with sugar, there 
appears nothing extraordinaiy, or worthy of partieulitf notice i 
and that their partiality for eugar was very great, will appearfrom 
the following passi^ in Hentzner already (|iioted, p. 16i6, «a 
as the passage from Moryion's Itinerary, >wVkid:iV»e\n%«aiCA-- 
ed by Mr. Msfene in bia Aote» ibid» need tvQV..\i>>»»'>MR^ 
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it; a villainous coward. — Go thy ways, old Jack; die 
when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot 
upon the face of the earth, then am I a shotten hemng. 
There live not three good men unhanged in England; 
and one of them is fat, and grows old : God help the 
while ! a bad world, I say i I would I were a weaver ; I 
could sing psalms or any thing:' A plague of all cow- 
ards, I say still! 

P. Hen. How now, wool-sack? what mutter you? 

Fal, A king's son ! If I do not beat thee out of thy 

bituated to sweets, operate only in a manner to improve the fla- 
vour of the wine. Iteed. 

' ^—^Ivyould Ivoere a weaver/ I could sstifpiaimf Sec] In the 
first edition [the quarto 1598] the passage is read thus: letmld 
ting psalms or any thing. In the first folio thus : / coM ti^g all 
manner of songs. Many expressions borderinp^ on indecency or 
profkncness are found in the first editions, which are afterwards 
corrected. The reading of the three last editions, letmUsing 
psalms and all m,anner of songs, is made without autiiority out of 
diflerent copies, yohtison. 

The editors of the folio, 1623, to avoid the penalty of the sta- 
tute, 3 Jac. I, c. xxi, changed the text here, as they did in many 
other places from the same motive. Maloae. 

In the persecutions of the Protestants in Flanders under Philip 
II, those who came over into England on that occasion, brought 
with them the woollen manufactory. These were Calvinists, who 
were always disting^shed for their love of psalmody. Warlkartm. 

I helieve nothing more is here meant than to allude to the 
practice of weavers, who, having their hands more employed 
than their minds, amuse themselves frequently with songs at the 
loom. The knight, being full of vexation, wishes he could sing 
to divert his thoughts. 

Weavers are mentioned as lovers of musick in The Merchant (f 
Venice. [Tkoelfth Night, Vol. Ill, p. 209, n. 2.] Perhaps "to 
sing like a weaver" might be proverbial, yohnttm. 

Dr. Warburton's observation may be confirmed liy the fblk)w« 
infl^ passage : Ben Jonson, in The Silent Woman, makes Cutberd 
tell Morose, that <' the parson caught his cold by sitting up late, 
and singing catches witn c/of A-^ooriert." Steenent, 

So, in The Winter's Tale: <« — but one purium among tbeiDt 
and he sings psalms to hornpipes." Af alone. 

The Protestants who fled from the persecution cyf the Duke 
d'Alva were mostly weavers and woollen manufactureri: ^ey 
settled in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and ojther oouities, 
and (as Dr. Warburton observes) being Calviniats, wete,^Bitiii- 
guisbed for their love of psaAmody . For many years ditf .ihbalHp 
tanta of these counties ha:ve exc^<&^ ^^ t«iX^ ^te^^i^Biii^kitQ^ 
4iie skill of vocal hanponj. Sir tf< Hcrolnivi^ ^ ^^^ 
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kingdom with a dagger of lath,^ and drive all thy sub- 
jects afore thee like a flock of wild geese, I '11 never 
wear hair on my fiace more. You prince of Wales ! 

P. Hen, Why, you whoreson round man I what 's the 
matter? 

Fal, Are you not a cowsird? answer me to that; and 
Poins there ? 

Poina. 'Zounds,' ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward^ 
I '11 stab thee. 

Pal. I call thee coward ! I '11 see thee damned ere I 
call thee coward: but I would give a thousand pound, I 
could run as fast as thou canst. You are straight enough 
in the shoulders, you care not who sees your back: Call 
you that, backing of your friends ? A plague upon such ' 
backing ! give me them that will face me.— Give me a 
cup of sack: — I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

P, Hen. O villain I thy lips are scarce wiped since 
thou drunk'st last. 

Pal, All 's one for that. A plague of all cowards, still 
say I. [^He drinks, 

P. Hen, What 's the matter? 

Pal, What's the matter? there be four of us here 
have ta'en a thousand pound this morning. 

P, Hen, Where is it, Jack? where is it? 



7 .„,-— a dagger of lathi] i, e. such a dagger as the Vice in the 
old moralities was arm'd with. So, in Tkoelflh Nights 
<* In a trice, like to the old Vicct 
** Your need to sustain : 
** Who with dagger of lath, 
** In his rage and his wbath," &c. 

Again, in Like Will to Like, quoth the l)evilto the Collier, 1587, 
tlie Vice says : 

" Come no neer me you knaves for your life, 

" Lest I stick you both witli this vjood knife, 

"Back, I say, back, you sturdy beggar; 

" Body o'me, they have tane away my dagger.** 
And in the Second Part of this play, Falstafl' calls Shallow a 
•* Vice^s dagger.** Steeven^. 



8 Poins. * Zounds, &c.] Thus the first quarto and the three sub- 
sequent copies. In the quarto of 1613, Prince being prefixed ti 
this speech by the carelessness of the printer, the error, with 
many others, was adopted in the fi)lioi the quarto c^ 161S b«.vc^ 
evidently the copy j&om which the folio \?9^& '^t\ik\.tA« IMoMt^ 

VOL. rijh U 
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Fal, Where is it? taken from tn it is: -t hundred o^ 
on poor four of us. 

P,Hen, What, a hundred, man? 

FaL I am a rogue, if I were not at balf-4\iiroH with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have 'sc^-d hgr 
miracle. I am erght times throst througii the doublet; 
four, through the hose; my buckler cut throm^h ^ati 
througli;' my sword li€u:ked Mice a hand<«aW, ecce tig- 
num, I never dealt better since I was a man: all Wottll 
not do. A plague of all cowiaTdsi>-^et thetm s|)eMc: if 
they speak more or less than truth, they «re viUaihS) 
and the sons of darkness. 

P. Hen, Speak, sirs; how was it? 

GadB. We four set upon some doten, ■« ■ " ■ 

Fal, Sixteen, at least, my loixi* 

Gads, And bound them. 

Ptto, No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal, You rogue, they were bound, every mSili'of them; 
or I am a Je^v else, an Ebrew Jew.* 

Gads, As we were sharing, some six or sev«n fresh 
men set upon us, ■ 

FaL And unbouind the rest, and then come hi the 
other. 

P, Hen, What, fought yc with them all? 

Fal, All? I know not what ye call, all; but if I fought 

^ — 'my buckler cut through and through /] It appearii fhrm the 
oUl comedy of The ISdo Angry WoWen of Abington, that this me- 
thod of defence and fight was in Shtikspeare's time growing out 
of fashion. The play was published in 1599, and one ctf the cha- 
racters in it makes the fallowing observation : 

" I see by this dearth of good swords, that sAvord-and-bnck- 
ler-fight begins to grow out I am sorry for it; I shall never 'see 
good manhood again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of 
rapier and dagger will come up then. Then a tall man, and a 
good sword>and-buckler-man, will be spitted like a cat, or a co- 
ney : then a boy will be as g^od as a man,*' &c. Steevens, 

See Vol. Ill, p. 60, n. 6. Malone, 

1 -i-i— an Ebrew y^w.] So, in The Tktio Gentlemen qf Verona; 
*5 — thou art an Hebrevi^ a yew, and not worth the name 'of a 
Christian.'* 

The natives of Palestine were called Hebre^m, by way of dis- 
tinction from the stranger yevjs denominated Greeks. Steevens. 

Jews, in Shakspeare's time, were supposed to be peculiarly 
/ja/vJ-hearted. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona .• . " A Jew 
H-aii/d'iiave wept to have see^ owr ^«f\!vw^?"* M^olont. 
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not whh fifty of them, I am a buiich of radi$»K: if there 
were not two or three an4 fifty upon poor old Jack, then 
am I no two-legged creature. 

Poin^, Pray God> you have not murdered some of 
them. 

FaL Nay, that's past praying for: I have peppered 
two of them: two, I am sure, \ have paid j^ two rogues 
in buckram suits. I teU thee what, Hal,-»-if I tejl thee 
a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. Thou knowest my 
old ward; — here 1 lay, and thus I bqre my point. Four 
rogu^ in buckram let drive at me, ■ 

P, He7i, What, four ? thou said*st but two, even now> 

F(U» Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Pal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust 
at me. I made me no more ado, but took all their se- 
ven points in my target, thus. 

P. Hen, Seven ? why, there were but four^ even i¥)w. 

Pai. In buckram.^ 

Poina. Ay, four, in buckram auits.^ 

Pal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Hen, Pr'ythee> let bim atone; we shall have more 
anon. 

%,.j....^inOi lamauref JkawpMt] i. e. drubbed, beaten. So, 
in Marlowe's translation of Ovid's J£/e^/e« printed at Middleburgb, 
(without date): 

** Thou cozenest boys of sleep, and dost betray them 
" To pedants that with cruel lashes Jkiy them." Malone* 
Paidf here, seems to import more than druhbcd^ beaten, I 
think it means killed. In Sir Richard Hawkins's Observaiiotis, we 
have payments in this sense. See p. 5%. Eeed- 

^ In buciram.'} I believe these words belon^f to the Prince's 
speech: ** — there were but four, even now, — ^in buckram.^ 
Poins concurs with the Prince : ** Ay, four, in buckram suits ;" 
and Falstaif perseveres in the number of seven. As the speeches 
are at present regulated, Falstaff seems to assent to the Prince's 
assertion, that thiere were hut your, if the Princft will but grant 
they were in buciram; and then immediately afterwards asserts 
that the number of his assailants was seven. The regulation pro- 
posed renders the whole consistent. Malone. 

4 P. Hen. Seven? v)hy, there were but four ^ even now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay^fouTf in buckram suits.'] From the Prince'« «^<^Ocv^ 
and Poins's answer, I apprehend that ¥a\&laS(^& te^\^ ^fSK^Xti^ 
interrogativelj[^: In buckram? WkaUe^. 
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FaL Dost thou hear me, < Hal? 

P, Hen, Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram, that I told thee of, ■ 

P, Hen. So, two more already. 

FaL Their points being broken, — ^ 

PUna, Down fell their hose.' 

Fal. Began to give me ground: But I followed me 
close, came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, se- 
ven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Hen, O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown 
«ut of two ! 

Fal, But, as the devil would have it, three misbegot- 
ten knaves, in KendaP green, came at my back, and let 



* Fal. Their points being broken^ — 
Poins. Dovjn fell their hote."] To understand Poins's joke, the 
double meaninflf of point must be remembered, which signifies 
the thorp end of a 'weapon, and the lace of a garment. The cleanly 
phrase for letting down the bose, ad levandutn alvum, was to un- 
truss a point, yohnson. 

So, m the comedy of Wily Beguiled,- ** I was so near taken, 
that I was fain to cut all my points,** Agun, in Sir Giles Gootceap, 
1606: 

" — Help me to truss my points."-'^ 

** I had rather see your hose about your heelSy than I would 
help you to truss a point.** 

Randle Holme also, in his Academy of Arms and Blazom^ Book 
III, ch. iii, has given lis to understand, that these holders *' are 
small wiers made round, through which the breeches hooks are 
put, to keep Uiem from falling.*' 

The same jest indeed had already occurred in Tmtl/ih Night 
See Vol. Ill, p. 185, n. 4. Steevens. 

^ — — Kendal — ] Kendal, in Westmoreland, is a place famous 
ibr making cloths, and dying them with several bright colours. 
To this purpose, Drayton, in the 30th Song of his Pofydbums 

" where Kendal tovfn doth stand, 

** For milking of our cloth scarce match*d in all the land.? 
Kendal green was the livery of Robert Earl of Huntington and 
his followers, while they remained in a state of outlav^ry, and 
their leader assumed the title of Robin Hood. The colour is re; 
peatedly mentioned in the old play on this subject, 1601 : 

« ■ - all the woods 



** Are full of outlaws, that in Kendall green^ 
<' Follow the out-law'd earl of Huntington." 
ylgain : 

" Then Robin w\\\ \ ^e«x ^'J Kendall ^«av?* 
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drive at me ;— -for it was so dark, Hal, that thou could'st 
not see thy hand. 

P, Hen, These lies are like the father that begets them ; 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
brained guts; thou knotty-pated fool; thou whoreson, 
obscene, greasy tall6w*keech,^ 

FaL What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth, the truth ? 

P. Hen. Why, how could'st thou know these men in 
Kendal green, when it was so dark thou could'st not see 
thy hand? come, tell us your reason; What sayest thou 
to this? 

Poins, Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

FaL What, upon compulsion? No; were I at the 
strappado,^ or all the racks in the world, I would not 

Again, In The Playe of Rohyn Hoode 'oerye proper to be played in 
Maye Gaines^ bl. 1. no date : 

" Here be a sorte of ragged knaves come in, 
<• Clothed all in Kendale grene^*' Steevens. 
Again : «* Kendal, a towne so highly renowned for her commo- 
dious cloathing ami industrious trading, as her name is become 
famous in that kind.*' Camd. in Brit. Barnabee's journal. Bovjle,. 
See also Hall's Chronicle, Henry VIH, p. 6. Malone. 

7 — talloFoj'keech,'] The word tallow-catch is in all editions, 
but having no meaning, cannot be understood. In some parts of 
the kingdom, a cafe or Tnats of wax or tallow, is called a keecfi, 
which is doubtless the word intended here, uniess we read tallow^ 
ketch, that is tub of tallov). yohmon. 

The conjectural emendation ketch, \. e. tub, is very ingenious. 
But the Prince's allusion is suiBciently striking, if we alter not 
a letter; and only suppose that by tallov)- catch, he means a recep* 
taclefor tallcm. T. Warton. 

T'dWoyf'keech is undoubtedly right, but ill explained. A Keeck 
of tallovj is the fat of an ox or cow rolled up by the butcher in a 
round lump, in order to be carried to the chandler. It is the 
proper word in use now. Percy. 

A keech is what is called a tallow-loqf in Sussex, and in its 
form resembles the rotundity of a fat man's belly. Collins. 

Shakspeare calls the butcher'e vjije goody Keech, in the Second 
Part of this play. Steevens. 

« — the strappado,] " The strappado is when the person is 
drawn up to his height, and then suddenly to let him fall half 
way with a jerk, which not only breaketh his arms to pieces, 
but also shaketh all his joints out of joint; which punishment is 
better to be hanged, than for a man to under^." See Handle 
Holme's Academy of Arms and Blazon^ Bopk III^ clk.'^\^'<^.^k^S^. 
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tell you on cx>llipttl»ion. Give you a reasoa on compul^ 
sion ! if reasons were as plenty as blackberries^ I would 
give no man a reason upon compubion, I. 

jP. Hen. I '11 be no longer guilty of this sin ; tiiis sai^ 
guine coward, this bed-presser> this horse -back-breaker, 
this huge hill of flesh ; ■■■ 

Fal. Away, you starveling, you elf-skin>* fxm dried 
neats-tongue, bull's pizzle, you stock-fish,^— O^ for hteatii 
to utter what is like thee!— you tailor's yard, you shealh, 
you bow-case, you vile standing tuck; 

P. Hen. WelU breathe awhile, and then to it again: 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base corapaciaons, 
hear me speak but this. 

Poina, Mark, Jack. 

P, Hen. We two saw you four set on four ; yoa bound 
them,^ and were masters of their wealth.— -—Mark now, 
how plain a tale shall put you down.— -Then did we two 
set on you four: and, with a word, out-faced you from 
your prize, and have it; yea, and can show it you here 
in the house:— and, FalstafT, you carried your guts away 
as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and roared for mer- 
cy, and still ran and roared, as ever I heard bull-calf. 
What a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast 

• — — you starveling^ you elf-skin»] For eff-skin Sir Thomas 
Hanroer and Dr. Warourton read eel-tiin. The true readings I 
believe, is elf -iin, or little faify .- for though the Bastard in Kitif^ 
yohn compares, hts brother*8 );wo leg^ to two eel-skint stuff'dy 
yet an eel -skin simply bears cfb great resemblance to a man. 

ydhnson* 

In these comparisons Shakspeare was not drawing the picture 
of a little fairy f but of a man remarkably taU and thin, to whose 
shapeless uniformity of length, an " eel-Mi ^uff'd*' (for that ciu- 
cumstance is implied) certainly bears a humorous resemblance^ 
as do the taylor*s yardy the tucJk, or small sword set upright. &c. 
The comparisons of the stock-JUh and dried neat^e tongue alkided 
to the leanness of the Prince. The reading— .«e/-«>iii» is support- 
ed likewise by the passage already quoted from King ^ohn, and 
by FalstafTs description of the lean Sballovi in The Second Parttf 
KinP Henry IV, 

Shakspeare had historical authority for the leanness^^^ Prince 
of Wales. Stowe speaking of him says, " he exceeded the mean 
stature of men, his neck long, body slender and lean, and his 
bones small," &.c. SteevenSf 

^ — you bound themt'\ The old copies read— ««/ bound them. 
CoirecledbyMr.Pope. JVlalonc. 
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done; and then say, it ¥Kis hi fight? What trick, what 
device, what starting-hole, canst thou now find out) to 
hide thee from this open and a|^rent shame? 

JPoina, Come, let's hear, JeK^k; What trick hast thou 
now? 

Fai, By the Lord, I knew ye, a& well as he that made 
ye. Why, hear ye, my nNistera: Was ft for me to kill 
the heir apparent? Should I turn upon the true prince? 
Why, thou knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules : but be« 
ware instinct ; the lion will not touch the true prince.*^ 
Instinct is a great matter;^ I was a coward on instinct. 
I shall think the better of myself, and thee, during my 
life ; I, for a valiant lion, and thou, for a true prince.' 
But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. 

Hostess, dap to the doors ; watch to-night, pray to* 

morrow.— ^^lants, lads>, boys, hearts of gold, All the 
titles of good fellowship come to you ! What, shall we 
be merry ? shall we have a play extempore ? 

P. Hen^ Content;— and the argument shall be, thy run- 
ning away. 

/^a/. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,. 

Enter Hostess. 

Iloai, My lord the prince,— * 

P. Hen, How now, ray lady the hostess? what say'st 
thou to me? 

Host, Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the 
court at door, would speak HHth you: he says, he comes 
from your father. 

P, Hen. Give him as much as will make him a royal 
man,^ and send him back again to my mother. 

s .— • the lion viill not touch the true prince.'] So, in The Mad 
Lover, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over ; 

" If she be sprung from royal blood, the lion 

" Will do her reverence, else he-'U tear her," &c. Steeveni. 

3 Instinct i» a great matter;"] Diego, the host, in Lome^a JPii- 
grimage, by Beaumont and Fletcher, excuses a rudeness he had. 
been guilty of to one of his guests, in almost the same words : 

« — — should I have been so barbarous as to have parted bro- . 
tbcrs ? 

« Philippo. —You knew it then ? 

•* Diego. —I knew 'twas necessary 

*« You should be both together. Instinct, signior^ 

•« Is a great matter in an host," Steetienv. 
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FaL What manner of man is he? 

Hoat, An old man. 

FaL What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ?-» 
Shall I give him his answer? 

P, Hen. Pr'ythee, do, Jack. 

FflL 'Faith, and I '11 send him packing. ' [Exit. 

P. Hen. Now, sirs; by'r-lady, you fought {iur;-— so did 
you, Peto;«>so did you, Bardolph: you are lions too, you 
ran away upon instinct, you will not touch the true prince ; 
no, — fy! 

Bard. 'Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

P. Hen. Tell me now in earnest. How came Falstaff's 
sword so hacked? 

Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dag^r; and said, 
he would swear truth out of England, but he would make 
you believe it was done in fight ; and persuaded us to do 
the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear-g^rass,^ 
to make them bleed; and then to beslubber our garments 
with it, and to swear it was the blood of true men.* I 

* — there it a nobleman — Give him as much as vtiil make 
him, a royal man,"] I believe here is a kind of jest intended. He 
that received b. noble Vf as, in cant language, called a nobieman: 
bi this sense the Prince catches the word, and bids the landlady 
ginx him as m.uch as vjtll m.ake him a royal mxtn, that is, a real or 
rcyal man, and send him away, yohnson. 

The same play on the word — royal, occurs in The Tkoo Angry 
Women of Abington, 1599: 

** This is not noble sport, but roval play. 

*' It must be so where royals walk so fast.** Sleevena. 

Give him, as m,uch as will m,ake him. a royal mxtn,"] The rcyal 
went for 10s — the noble only for 6s. and 8d. Tynuhitt. 

This seems to allude to a jest of Qiieen Elizabeth. Mr. John 
Blower, in a sermon before her majesty, first said : " My royal 
Qiieen," and a little after: "My noble Queen." Upon which 
■ays the Qiieen : '« What am I ten groats worse than I was ?" 
This is to be found in Heame's Discourses of some Antiquities be* 
tvjeen Windsor and Oxford; and it confirms the remark of the very 
learned and ingenious Mr. Tyrwhitt. Toilet. 

* — to tickle our noses with spear-grass. Sec] So, in the old 
anonymous play of The Victories of Henry the Fifth : " Every day 
when I went into the field, I woulc) take a straw, and thru&t ft 
into my nose, and make my nose bleed,'* &c. Steevens. 

* — the blood of true m.en.'] That is, of the men with whom 
ihey fought, of hovitst wen, o\^\>osed\si IV^^n^*. Johnson, 
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did that I did not this seven year before^ I blushed to hear 
his monstrous devices. 

P, Hen, O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
years - ago, and wert taken with the manner,^ and ever 

^ — taien with the manner,] Taien with the manner is a law 
phrase, and then in common use, to signify taken in the fact* But 
the Oxford editor alters it, for better security of the sense, to— 
taken in the manor; — i. e. I suppose, by the lord of it, as a stray. 

Warhurton» 
The expression — taken in the manner, or with the mantier, is a 
forensick term, and common to many of our old dramatick wri- 
ters. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's JRuie a Wife and have a 
Wife.' 

** How like a sheep-biting rogue taken in the mantier, 
" And ready for a halter, dost thou look now ?" 
Again, in Hey wood's Brazen Age, 1613: 

" Take them not in the manner, though you may." 

Steevens. 
Manour, or Mainour, or Maynour, an old law term (from the 
French mainover or mxtnier, Lat. manu tractare,) signifies the 
thing which a thief takes away or steals : and to be taken with 
the manour or mainour, is to be taken with the thing stolen about 
him, or doing an unlawful act, Jlagrante delicto, or, as we say, in 
the fact. The expression is much used in the forest -laws. See 
Manwood's edition in quarto, 1665, p. 292> where it is spelt man- 
ner. ffawkina. 

Dr. Petlingall, in his Enquiry into the Use and Practice of juries 
among the Greeks and Rom.an9, 4to. p. 176, observes, that " in the 
sense^of being taken in the fact, the Romans used the expression 
man0^lsto deprehensui, Cic. pro Cluentio — etpro Calio. The word 
manifetto seems to be formed of m^nu. Hence the Saxons ex- 
pressed this idea by words of the same import, hand, hahend, 
having in the hand, or back berend, bearing on the back. The Welsh 
laws of Hoel-dda, used in the same sense the words lledrad un y 
Uav)-~iatrocinium vei furtum in Tnanu, the theft in his hand. The 
English law calls it taken with the manner, instead of the mainer, 
from main, the hand, in the French language, in which our sta- 
tute laws were written from Weetminst. primer 3 Edward I, to 
Richard III. In Westmimt. primer, c. xv, it is caXled prise ove 
te mainer. In Rot. Parliament. 5 Richard II. Tit. 96, Cot- 
ton's Abridgement, and Coke's Institutes, it is corruptly called 
taken with the manner i and the English translators of the Bible, 
following the vulgar jargon of the law, rendered lumbers v, 13, 
relating to a woman taken in the fact of adultery, by taking with 
the m.anner.** — •• In the Scotch law it is called taken with the fang. 
See Feg. Majest. Lib. IV, c, xxi. And in cases of murder ma- 
nifest, the murderer was said to be taken with the red hand and 
hot blade. All which modes of expression in the Western Em- 
pire took their origin from the Romim manifesto d«^t\>«Mw»^ 



» 
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since thou hast blushed extempore : Thou hadst fire and 
sword ^ on thy side, and yet thou ran'st aymy; What in* 
stiDct hadst thoi» for it f 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? do you be- 
hold these exhalations? 

jP. Hen. I do. 

Bard, What think you they portend? 

P. Hen. Hot livers, and cold purses.* 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter.^ 

Re-enter Falstaff. 
Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How now, 
my sweet creature of bombast ?^ How long is 't ago, Jack« 
since thou sawest thine own knee ? 

JF'aL My own knee? when I was about thy years, Hal, 
I was not an eagle's talon in the waist; 1 could have 

* Thou kadtt JSre and rword 8tc.] The Jlrt was in hia face. A 
ted face is termed a Jiery face: 

*« While I aflhrn a fiery face 

•' Is to the owner no disgrace.** Legend of Cafitain yonet* 

yohnson. 
9 Sat Inert, and cold purteti^ That is, dntnhmieis and poverty. 
To cHni was^ in the language of those times, to Aeat the inter. 

jftutnton. 
So, in ArJony and Cleopatra, Act I, sc. ii» as Charmain replies 
to the Soothsayer: 

«* Sooth. Yoii shall be more beloving, than belov*d. "" 
*< Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking.** 

Steevent, 
1 Bard Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
p. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter.] The reader who would 
enter into the spirit of this repartee, must recollect the similarity 
of sound between collar and choler. 
So, in King John and Matilda, 1655: 
" O Bru. Son, you 're too full of choler. 
"T.Bru. Choler! halter. 
**Fitz. By the mass, that^s near the collar?* Steevens. 

* — ^ bombatt^'] Is the staffing of clothes, ^ohneon. 
Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses, 1595, observes, that in his 

time ''the doublettes were so hard quilted, stuffed, boTnhasted, 
and sewed, as they could neither worke, nor yet weU play in. 
them." And again, in the same chapter, he adds, that they were 
«' stufied with mure, five, or sixe pounde of bofnbatt at least.** 
Again, in Decker's Satironuutix .- ** You shall swear not to ■bom' 
bast out a new play with the old linings of jests.'* Bombaat is cpr- 
/SQRb Gerard calls the c«tton ^lont ** ^^ bo-mtost vt^t?^ ^e«^xvvv 
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crept into any alderman's thumboring:^ A plague of 
stgJung «Rd -grief I it hkvfn a man up lilce a bladder. 
T-kere '« villainoBS news abroad: here was sir JWrn 
Bimcy from your father; yon must to the -covart m the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the north, Percy ; 
and he of Wales, that gave Amaimon the bastinado, and 
made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the devil his true liege* 
man upon the cross of a Welsh hook^^—- What, a phigue, 
call you him? 



3 — I could have crept into any alderman*9 thttmb-ring i] Aris- 
tophanes has the same thought : 

Plvttts, V. 1037. Sir W. JRawHmon. 
An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in The Jn- 
tipodes, 1640 : " — Item, a distich graven in bis thtmb-ring.'* 
Again, in The Northern Lass, 1632 : " A.good man in the city &c. 
wears nothing rich about him, but the gout, or a thumb-ring.^* 
Again, in Wit in a Constable, 1640: ** — no more wit than the 
re^t of the bench ; what lies in his thumb-ring.** The custom 
of wearing a ring on the thumb, is very ancient. In Chaucer's 
Squier*s Tale, it is said of the rider of the brazen horse, who ad- 
vanced into the hall of Cambuscan, that 

— upon his thoTnbe he had of gold a ring.** Steevens, 



(t 



■'4 — Upon the crott of a Welsh hookj A WeUh hook appears 
to have been some instrument of the oHensive kind. It is men- 
tioned in the play oiSir.yohn Oldcastle: 

" -^— that no man presume to wear any weapons, especially 
HiicUh-hooh and forest-bills." 

Again, in Westward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607: 

" it will be as t^ood as a WeUh-hook for you, to keep out 

the other at staves -end." 

Again, in The Insatiate Countess, by Marston, 1613: 
** The ancient hooks of great Cadwallader." 

'* The Welsh Glaive," (which I take to be the .same weapon 
imder another name,) says Captain Grose in his Treatise on an- 
cient Armour, " is a kind of bill, sometimes reckoned among the 
pole-axes;" a variety perhaps of the seeuris falcata, or probably 
resembling the Lochaber axe, which was used in the late rebel- 
lion. Colonel Gardner was attacked with such a one at the bat- 
tle of Pre stonpans . Stee^ns. 

The Welsh hook, I believe, was pointed, like a Spear, to push or 
thrust with ; and below had a hook to seize on the enemy if he 
should attempt to escape by flight. I take my ideas from a pas- 
sage in Butler's Character of a Justice of the Peace, whom the 
witty author thus describes: "His whole authority is like a 
Welsh hook; for 'his warrant is a puller to her^ and his maAJcccNQi^^ 
thru9ter/r<mi her.'* J^einain^ V6L\ly'^.Wl> .W>ioU«>% 
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PovM. O9 Glendower. 

jPo/. Owen, Owen; the same;— and his son-in-kwi 
Mortimer; and old Northumberland; and that sprighUf 
Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o'horseback up a 1^ 
perpendicular. 

P. Hen, He that rides at high speed, and with his 
pistol* kills a sparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

P. Hen. So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal, Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him; he 
will not run. 

P, Hen, Why, what a rascal art thou then, to praise 
him so for running? 

Fal, O'horseback, ye cuckoo ? but, afoot, he will not 
budge a foot. 

P, Hen. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal, I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is there 
too and one Mordake, and a thousand blue-caps* more: 
Worcester is stolen away to night; thy father's beard 
is turned white with the news;^ you may buy land now 
as cheap as stinking mackarel.^ 

Minshieu, in his Dxct. 1617, explains a WeUh hook thus: 
** Armorutn genus est tere in falcis modum incurvatOf pertien hngis' 
sinue prajixo.** Cotgrave calls it ** a long hedging-bill, about the 
length of a partisan." See also Florio's Italian Diet. 1598r 
" Falcione. A bending ybrrwf billt or Welsh hook.-^ 
*< Pennati. Hedge-bills, forest bills, WeUh hooks, or weeding 
hooks.'* MaUme. 

' ^^-^ pistol — ] Shakspeare never has any care to present 
the manners of the time. Pistols were not known in the age of 
Henry. Pistoh were, I believe, about our author's time, emi- 
nently used by the Scots. Sir Henry Wotton sonoewhere maizes 
jinention of a Scottish pistol. Johnson. 

Beaumont and Fletcher are still more inexcusable. In The 
ffumourous Lieutenant^ they have equipped Demetrius PoUorce* 
tes, one of the immediate successors of Alexander the Great, 
with the same weapon. Steevens. 

® — - blue-caps — ] A name of ridicule given to the ScoU 
from their blue-bonnets. Johnson, 

There is an old ballad cjdled Blevi Cap for me, or 

*' A Scottish lass her resolute chusing ; 

'* Shee '11 have bonny blent) cap, all other refusing.** Steewu* 

J thy father's beard is turned white v>ith the neivt/] I 

think Montaigpie mentions a person condemned to death, whos^ 
Mfr turned ^rey in one m^Yit. TolUt. 
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P. Hen, Wfiy then, 'tis like, if there come a hot June, 
and this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy maidenheads 
as they buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. 

Fal. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true ; it is like, we 
shall have good trading that way. — But, tell me, Hal, 
art thou not horribly afeard? thou being heir apparent, 
could the world pick thee out three such enemies again, 
as that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil 
Glendower ? Art thou not horribly afraid ? doth not thy 
blood thnll at it? 

P, Hen, Not a whit, i' faith ; I lack some of thy in- 
stinct. 

FaL Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, when 
thou comest to thy father : if thou love me, practise an 
answer. 

P, Hen, Do thou stand for my father, and examine 
me upon the particulars of my life.^ 

FaL Shall I? content: — This chair shall be my state,^ 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my ci^own.* 

Nashe, in his Have vaithyou to Saffron WalJen, he. 1596, says : 
" i*— ^looke and you shall find a grey haire for everie line I have 
writ against him ; and you shall have all his beard vihite too, by 
the time he hath read over this book." The reader may find 
more examples of the same phenomenon in Grimeston's transla« 
tion of Goulart's Memorable Histories, p. 489, &c. Steeveru, 

8 .^.-^you may buy land &c.] In former times the prosperity of 
the nation was known by the value of land, as now by the price 
of stocks. Before Henry the Seventh made it safe to serve the 
King regnant, it was the practice at every revolution, for the con- 
queror to confiscate the estates of those that opposed, and per- 
haps of those who did not assist him. Those, therefore, that fore- 
saw the change of government, and thought their estates in dan- 
ger, were desirous to sell them in haste ror something that might 
be carried away, ybhnson, 

9 Do thou stand for my father, and examine me upon the particu' 
lots of m.y life!] In the ofd anonymous play o^ Henry V, the same 
strain of humour is discoverable : 

" Thou shalt be my lord chief justice, and shall sit in the chair, 
and I '11 be the young prince and hit thee a box on the ear," &c. 

Steevens. 
* — This chair tf^all be my state,] A state is a chsur with a 
canopy over it. So, in Macbeth: 

« Our hostess keeps her *fare." 
This, as well as afbllowing passage, was perhvi^^ d&^v^rd^NA 
jri^icule the mock majesty of Cam6y<e«, tke'^cco oi ^^v| ^\as^ 
VOh, viu. X 
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P. Hen, Thy state is taken for a joint-stool^ thy golden 
sceptre for a leaden dagger^ and thy precious rich crowii» 
for a pitiful bald crown ! ^ 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of 
thee, now shalt thou be moved.— C^ive me a cup of sack) 
to make mine eyes look red, that it may be thought I 
have wept ; for I must speak in passion^ and I will do it 
in king Cambyses*'* vein. 

jP. Hen. Well, here is my leg.* 

FaL And here is my speech :<— Stand aside^ nobility. 

Hoat. This is excellent spoilt, i' faith. 

FaL Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears are vain. 

Hoat, O, the father, how lie holds his countenance! 

FaL For God's sake, lords, convey my tristful queen,* 

appears from Deckar's GuVs Hornbook^ 1609, to have been exhi- 
bited with some degree of theatrical pomp. Deckar is ridkniling 
the impertinence of young gallants who sat or stood on the stage : 
*' on the very rushes where the commedy is to daunce, yea and 
under the state ofCanibises himse/fe.** Steevent. 

2 —- — this cushion my crown."] Dr. Letherland, in a MS. note, 
observes that tiie country people in Warwickshire use a eushitm 
for a crown, at their bar>'est-home diversions ; and in the play of 
King Edviard IV, P. II, 1619, i» the following passage : 

*• Then comes a slave, one of those drunken sots, 

** In with a tavern reck'ning for a supplioation. 

*' Disguised with a cushion on his head.** Stee^)ens. 

3 Thy state &c.] This answer might, I think, have better been 
omitted : it contains only a repetition of FalstafF's raock-royalty. 

yohaimt. 
This is an apostrophe of the Prince to his absent father, not to 
anroter to Falstaff. Farmer. 
Katber a ludicrous description of FalstafT's mock regalia* 

Riuon. 

4 — — King Camhyses^ •— ] The banter is here upon a play cmS^ 
ed, A lamentable TVagedie, mixed ftUl ofplecuant Mirth, coKtahing 
the Life ^Cambises, King of Persia- Py Thomas Preston. [1570] 

I question if Shakspeare had ever seen this tragedy i for these 
is a remarkable peculiarity of measure, which, when he professed 
tx> speak in king Cambyses* v^in, he would hardly have missed, if 
he had known it. fj^ohnson. 

There is a marginal direction in the old pUTy of King Cambitei t 
** At this tale toide, let the q^ueen weep ;" which I fancy is al- 
luded to, though the ipeasure is not preserved. Farmer, 

s .^„«. mjr. leg."] That \s, toy obemwc^ \ft ik? ^tflBst . ^fmeon. 
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For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes.'' 

Hoat. O rare 1 he doth it as like one of these harlotry 
players,* as I ever see. 

Pal. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle-brain.* 
—Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy 
time, but also how thou art accompanied: for though 
the camomile,^ the more it is trodden on, the faster it 

*—— my tristful ^ccn,] Old copies — trustful. Corrected by 
'Mr. Rowe. The word tristful is again used in Hamlet. Malone. 

7 — — the Jlood-gates of her eye9.'\ This passage is probably a 
burlesque on the following in Preston's Cambyes .* 
'* ^ueen. These words to hear makes stilling teares issue from 

chry stall eyes." 
Perhaps, says Dr. Farmer, we should read — do ope the food- 
^oMf, Sec Steevem, 

The allusion may be to the following passage in Soliman and 
Ptrteda: 

*' How can mine eyes dart forth a pleasant look, 

" When they are 9»(^*d withyioodlt of flowing tears ?^ Ritton. 

' — hai'lotry playert^] This word is used in The PlcmymarCs 
Tale: "Soche harlotre men," &c. Again, in P. P. fol. 27: "I 
had lever hear an harlotry ^ or a somers game." Junius ex- 
plains the word by ** inhonesta paupertinae sortis foeditas." 

Steeveju. 

9 — ^* ticile-hraint'] This appears to have been the nick name 
jM* some strong Uqilor. So, in A nru Drick to cheat the Devils 
1636: 

*< A cup of Nipsitate brisk and neat, 
" Thfe drawers oaU it tickU-brahi.^* 
In The Antipodet, 1640, settle-brain is mentioned as another po- 
4ktibn. Steefxns, 

1 — > though the camomile, &c.] This whole speech is su- 
premely comick. The simile of camomile used to illustrate a 
contrary effect, brings to my remembrance an observation of a 
late writer of some merit, whom the desire of being witty has 
betrayed into a like thought. Meaning to enforce with great ve- 
liemence the mad temerity of young soldiers, he remancs, that 
** though Bedlam be in the road to Hogsden, it is out of the way 
to promotion." yohiuon. 

In The More the Merrier, a Collection of Epigrams, 1608, is 
the following passage : 

*< The camomile shall teach thee patience, 
^f Which thfiveth best when trodden most upon." 
Again, in Paratitatter, or the Famne, a comedy, by Marston, 1606 : 

<< For indeed, sir, a repress'd fame mounts like comatmie^ ^3al^ 
more trod down, the more it grow%?* Steroent. >>j 

The style immediately ridiculed, \s^«X o^\i^V5»TBi\&afc*iliN«| 
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grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears. That thou art my son. I have partly thy mo* 
iher's word, partly my own opinion ; but chiefly^ a vil- 
lainous trick of thine eye, and a foolish hanging of thy 
nether lip, that doth warrant me.. If then thou be son 
to me here lies the point;— Why, being son to me, art 
thou so pointed at ? Shall the blessed sun of heaven' prove 
a micher,^ and eat blackberries ? a question not to be 
asked. Shall the son of England prove a thief, and 
take purses? a question to be asked. There is a thing, 



'* Though the cantoniiie the more it is trodden and pressed downc, 
the more it sprcadeth ; yet the vioiet the oftener it is handled and 
touched, the sooner it withereth and decayclh,** &c. Farmer. 

Again, in Philomela^ the Lady Fitzwaller^s Ntghtingalet by Ro- 
bert Greene, bl. 1 1595, sign. 14:" The palmc tree, the more it 
is prest downe, the more it sprowteth up : the camotnili, the more 
it I* troden, the sweeter sinell it yieldeth.** Heed. 

s Shall the hleued sun of heaven — ] Thus the first quarto. In 
the second quarto, 1599, the word sun was changed to *on, which 
consequently is the reading of the subsequent quartos and the 
folio: and so I suspect the author wrote. The orthography of 
these two words was formerly so unsettled, that it U often ironi 
tlic context alone one can determine what is meant. Malone. 

3 — — a Vfiicher'\ i.e. truant ; to nuch is to lurk out of sight, % 
hedge-creeper. Warburton. 

The allusion is to a truant boy, who unwilling to go to school, 
and afraid to g^ home, lurks in the fields, and picks wild fruits. 

yohnstm. 

In A Comment on the Ten Commandments, printed at London 
in 1493, by Richard Pynson, I find the word thus used : 

*' They make Goddes house a den of theyves ; for commonly in 
such feyrs and markets, wheresoever it be bolden, ther ben many 
theyves, mJchers, and cutpurse." 

Again, in The DeviPs Charter, 1607: 

« Pox on him, m.icher, I 'II make him pay for it'* 
Again, in Lyly*8 Mother BomMie, 1594: 

** How like a micher he stands, as though he had truanted from 
honesty.** 

Again, in the old Morality of iST/cie Scorner: 

** Wanton wenches and also vtichers." Steepens. 

A micher, I believe, means only a lurking thief disting^uished 
from one more daring. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, 1610, p. \B6, 
speaking of the powers which may be exercised by one justice, 
says, he may charge the constables to arrest such as shall' be tui- 
pected to be « draw-latches, M'astors, or robertsmen, that is to 
say, either miching or m\g\\\Ae v\vce.vfc%^€at\.Vv^ Taesniine most le- 
maine howsoever the wo^ be ^nfc o>\\. ^jil xsafc?* R«t£ 
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Harry, yrhich thou hast often heard of, and it is known 
- %o many in our land by the name of pitch : this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, doth defile;^ so doth the com- 
pany thou keepest : for, Harry, now I do not speak, to 
thee in drink, but in tears ^ not in pleasure, but in pas- 
sion; not in words only, but in woes also:— -And yet 
there is a virtuous man, whom I have often noted in thy 
company, but I know not his name. 
P, Hen, What manner of man, an it like your majesty t 
FaL A good portly man, i' faith, and a corpulent ; of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage ; 
and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by'r-lady, inclining 
to threescore; and now I remember me, his name is Fal- 
staff: if that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth 
me ; for, Harry, I see virtue in his looks. If then the 
tree* may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, 
then, peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that Faf- 
staff: him keep with, the rest banish. And tell me now, 
thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou been this 
month? 

P. Hen. Dost thou speak like a king \ Do thou stand 
'for me, and I '11 play my father. 

* — — this pitch, cu ancient toriters do report, doth defile;] Al- 
luding to an ancient ballad beginning: ^. 

** Whotoucheth/«>cAmiistbee/lf^/V." Steevens, - 
Or perhaps to Lyly's Euphues: 

«« He that toucheth pitch shall be defiVd?^ H. White, 
Dr. Farmer has pointed out another passage exhibiting the 
same observation, but omitted to specify the work to which it be- 
longs : *' — It is harde for a man to touch pitch, and not to be de- 
filed with it.*' Steevens. 

The quotation is from the apocryphal Book of Eccleuastiau, 
xiii, 1 : « He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith." 

Harri*. 

* — If then the tree &«.] Sir T. Hanmer reads — If then the 
fruit may be known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, &c. and hi» 

emendation has been adopted in the late editions. The old read- 
ing is, I think, well supported by Mr. Heath, who observes, that 
•• Virtue is considered as the fruit, the man as the tree ; conse- 
quently the old reading must be rijg^t. If then ^e tree may be 
known by the^if, as the^i# 1^ the tree, — that is, If I can 
judge of the man by the virtue I see in his looks^ he must be a 
virtuous man.'' Mahne. 

I am afraid here is a profane allusioti \o\^^ ^^^«r&^ ^ K>q» 
l^h chxpt^r of St, Matthew. Steneiu . 
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FaL Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely^ so 
majesticallyy both in word and mat;ter, hang me up by 
the heels for a rabbet-sucker,* or a poulter's hare. 

P. Hen, Well, here I am set. 

FaL And here I stand:— judge, my masters. 

P, Hen^ Now, Harry? whence come you? 

FoU. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P, Hen, The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

Fai, 'Sblood, my lord, they are false :«*Day, I '11 tickle 
ye for a young prince, i' iiedth. 

P, Hen. Swearest thou, ungracious boy ? henceforth 
ne'er look on me. Thou art violently carried away from 
grace : there is a devil haunts thee, in the likeness of a 
fat old man: a tun of man^ is thy companion. Why 
dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, that bolt- 
ing-hutch* of beastliness, that swoln parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bombard of sack,* that stuffed cloak-bag of g^ts, 
that roasted Manningtree ox,^ with the pudding in his 

« -— rabbet-tuckert &c.] is, I suppose, a tucking rabbet. The 
jest is in comparing himself to something thin and little. So t 
foulterer*9 hare; a hare hung up by the hmd leg^ without a skin, 
IS long and slendef . yohnton. 

Dr. Johnson is right; for in the account of the Serjeant's feast, 
by Dugdale, in his Orig. yuridiciales, one article is a dozen of 
rabbet-tuckers. 

Again, in Lyly's Endymion, 1591 : " 1 prefer an old coney be- 
fore a rabbet-sucker.^* Again, in The Tryal of Chvoahry^ 1599: 
^ — — a bountiful benefactor for sending thither such rabbet- 
&ucker*** 

^ A poulterer was formerly written — a poulter, and so the old co- 
pies of this play. Thus, in Fierce Pennilease his Supplication to the 
Deviiy 1595: « We must have our tables fumisht like pouUers* 
staUes." Stcevent. 

7 — a tun of man — ] Dryden has transplanted this image 
into his Mac Fiecknoe: 

** A tun of man in thy larg^ bulk is writ, 

** Yet sure thou 'rt but a kilderkin of wit." Steeveiii. 

• — bolting-hutch — ] is the wooden receptacle into which 
the meal is botted.** Steevene. 

• — — that huge bombard of sackfl A bombard is a barrel. So^ 
in The Tempest: <' — like a foul Lombard that would shed his 
liquor.*' Steevens. 

] Manningtree ox — ] Manningtree in Essex, and the 

Jieighbourhood of it, are f^joous for richness of pasture. The 
fATms thereabouts are chie&y \.exwuci\j&^\s^ ^«»i«v %«B^^rL$C 
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belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father 
rufiian, that vanity in years f^ Wherein is he good, but 
to taste sack and drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, but 
to carve a capon and eat it? wherein cunning,^ but in 
craft ? wherein crafty, but in villainy ? wherein villainous, 
but in all things? wherein worthy, but in nothing? 

Fal. I would, your grace would take me with you;^ 
Whom means your grace? 

P. Hen, That villainous abominable misleader of youth, 
FalstafF, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal, My lord, the man I know. 
. F, Hen. I know, thou dost. 

Fal, But to say, I know more harm of hifn than in 

an unusual size was, I suppose, roasted there on an occasion of 
publick festivity, or exposed for money to publick show. 

This place likewise appears to have been noted for the intem- 
perance of its inhabitants. So, in Ncvxs from HelU brought by the 
Devil's Carrier^ by Thomas Decker, 1606: ** — you shall have a 
slave eat more at a meale than ten of the guard ; and drink more 
in two days, than all Manningtree does at a Whitsun-ale." Steevetu. 

It appears from Hey wood's Apology Jor Actors, 1612, that Man- 
ningtree formerly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by exhibiting a 
certain number of stage-plays yearly. See also The ^/loosing of 
Valentines, a poem, bv Thomas Nashe, MS. in the Library of the 
Inner Temple, No 538, Vol. X LlII : 

" — or see a play of strange moralitie, 

** Shewen by bachelrie of Manning-tree, 

" Wliereto the countrie franklins flock-meale swarme." 

Again, in EXecker's Seven deadly Sinnes of London, 1607: " Cru- 
(•Ity has got another part to play ; it is acted like the old moraU 
at Manning-tree'^ In this season of festivity, we may presume it 
was customary to roast an ox whole. " Huge volumes, (says 
Osborne, in his Advice to his Son,) like the ox roasted luhole at Bar- 
thol<ymev} Fair, may proclaim plenty of labour and invention, but 
afford less of what is delicate, savoury, and well concocted, than 
smaller pieces." Malone, 

2 that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that vanity in 

years?'] The Vice, Iniquity, and Vanity, were personages exhibited 
in the old moralities. Malone. 

3 — cunning t"] Cunning was not yet debased to a bad mean- 
ing; it signified knovjing, or skilful, yohnson. 

4 — — ttJke me with you g\ That i8» go no faster than I can fol- 
low. Let me know your meaning. Johnson. 

Lyly, in his Endyfrnon, says : '< Tusbp tUBh» neighbours, taie 
me v)ith you,** Farmer. 

The expression is so common in the o\d^^xs«« ^QMX'HfiLHak' 
cessAijr to introduce any more quOlitfkiQnMVcivwEisiQRl^^^ *" 
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myielft were to My more than I know. That he is oM, 
(the more the pity) his white hairs do wittiesb it: but 
that he is (saving your reverence) a whoremaster, that 
I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a foult/ God help 
the wicked ! If to be old and merry be a sin, then many 
an old host that I know, is damned : if to be But be to be 
hated, then Pharaoh's lean kine are to be loved. No, my 
good lord; banish Peto, banish bardolph, banish Poins: 
but for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack 
Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and therefore fnore valiant, 
being as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him thy 
Harry's company, banish not him thy Harry's company; 
banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 

P, Hen, I do, I will. \_A knocking heard, 

[Exeunt Host. Fran, oiu/ Bari>. 

Re-enter Bardolph, running. 
Bard, O, my lord, my lord ; the sheriff^ with a most 

monstrous watch, is at the door. 

jhal. Out, you rogue 1 play out the play : I have much 

to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

' If tad and tugar be a fauit,"] Sad with tugor was a favoarite 
liquor in Shakspeare's time. In a Letter describing Queen Eli- 
zabeth's entertainment at Killingwortb castle, 1575, by R. L. 
[Lang^ham] bl 1. 12mo. the writer says, (p. 86) <<sipt I no more 
aad and sugar than I do malmzey, I should not blush so much a 
dayz az I doo." And in another place, describing a minstrel, who, 
being somewhat irascible, had been offended at the conipany, he 
adds : « at last, by sum entreaty, and many fair woords, with ibci 
find sugar, we sweeten him again." P. 52. 

In an old MS. book of the chamberlain's account belonging to 
the city of Worcester, I also find the following article, which 
points out the origin of our word sad, [Fr. *ecf\ viz. «« — Anno 
Eliz. xxxiiij. [1592] Item, For a gallon of clarett wyne, and jcci, 
and a pound of sugar, geven to Sir John Russell, iiij.s.** — This 
Sir John Russell, I believe, was their representative in parlia- 
ment, or at least had prosecuted some suit for them at the court 
—In the same book is another article, which illustrates the history 
of the stage at that time, viz. « A. Eliz. xxxiiij. Item, Bestowed 
upon the queen's trumpeters and players, iiiiMb.** Percy. 

This liquor is likewise mentioned in Monsieur Thomas, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1639, and m The Wild Goose Chase of 
the same authors : 

" You shall find us at the tavern, 

" Lamenting in sad and sugar for your losses.** 
Af^tdn, in NorthmardHoe, 1€07*. 

" I use not to be drvwJk. V\?3cv «ack and wigcBr?* Sei«e»» 
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Re-enter Hostess^ hastily. 

Host, O Jesu, my lord, my lord ! ^— 

Fal, Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon a fiddle-stick :^ 
What's the matter? 

Host, The sheriff and all the watch are at the door: 
they are come to search the house ; Shall I let them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a true piece of 
gold, a counterfeit: thou art essentially mad,^ without 
seeming so. 

F, Htn. And thou a natural coward, without instinct. 

Fal, I deny your major: if you will deny the sheriff, 
so;^ if not, let him enter : if I become not a cart as well 

^ — - a fiddle-stick .•] I suppose this phrase is proverbial. It 
octurs in The Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
— for certain, ^ntlemen, 
The fiend rides on a fiddle-sticky Steevens, 

f — nuid,^ Old copies— mocfe. Gorrfectfed by Mr. Rowe. I* 
am not sure that I understand this speech. Perhaps Falstaff 
means to say, — We must now look to ourselvcai never call that 
which is real danger, fictitious or imaginary. If you do, you are 
a madman, tiiough you are not reckoned one. Should you admit 
the sheriff to enter here, you will deserve that appellation. The 
first words, however, *< Never call,** &c. may allude, not to real 
and imaginary danger, but to the subsequent words only, essential 
and seeming madness. Malone. 

8 / deny your major: if you viill deny the sheriff, so;"] Falstaff 
clearly intends a quibble between the principal officer of a corpo- 
ration, now Called a mayor ^ to whom the sheriff is generally next 
in rank, and one of the parts of a logical proposition. Riuon. 

To render this supposition probable, it should be proved that 
the mayor of a corporation was called in Shakspeare's time ma- 
jor. That he was not called so at an earlier period, appears from. 
several old books, among otheVs from The History of Edvtard F*, 
annexed to Hardynge's Chronicle, 1543, x^here we find the old 
spelling was nutire: — ** he beeyng at the haveryng at the bou er, 
sent for the maire and aldermen of London." Fol. 307, b. — If it 
shall be objected, that afterwards the pronunciation was changed 
to ma-jor, the following couplet in Jordan's Foems, (no date, but 
printed about 1661,) may serve to show that it is very unlikely 
that should have been the case, the pronunciation being at the 
Rest^ation the same as it is now : 
*• ■ and the major 

" Shall jiistle zealous Isaac from the chaired Malone. 

Major is the Latin word, and occurs, with the requisite pro- 
nunciation, as a dissyllable, in King Henry VI, Part I, (folio edi* 
tion) : 

" Major, fkrewel; thoado8lbul'<«\\a\.^3Dk»aifiVJ'i^ 'K*»«i^ 
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as another man, a plague on my bringing up! I hope, I 
shall as soon be strangled with a halter, as another. 

P. Hen. Go hide thee behind the arras;*— the rest 
walk up above. Now, my masters, for a true &ce, and 
good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had: but their date is out, and 
therefore I '11 hide me. 

[Exeunt all but the Piince and Poihs. 

P, Hen. Call in the sheriff. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff; what 's your will with me? 

Sher, First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow'd certain men unto this house. 

P. I Jen. What men? 

Sher. One of tliem is well known, my gracious lord;) 

9 <-«— huk thee behind the anati] The bulk of Faltttff made 
bim not the iitteat to be conceided behind the hang^gs, but 
every pciet McrificeB something to tlie scenery. If Falstafi had 
not been hidden, he could not have been found asleep, nor had his 
pockets searched, ^hhtuon. 

Wlien arras was iirst brought into England, it was suspended 
on small hooks driven into the bare walls of houses and castlef. 
But this practice was soon discontinued ; for after the damp of 
the stone or brickwork had been found to rot the tapestry, it waS 
fixed on frames of m ood at such a distance from the wal^ as pre- 
vented the latter from being injurious to the former. In old 
houses, therefore, long before the time of Shakspeaie, there 
vere large spaces left between tlie arras and the walls sufficient 
to contain even one of Falstaff's bulk. Such are those which 
Fantome mentions in The Dru^nmer. 

Again, in The Bird in a Cage, 1633: 

*' Does not the arreu laugh at me ? it shakes roethinks. 

" Kat It cannot choose, there 's one behind doth tickle it.'* 

Ad^ain, in Northward Hoe, 1607: " — but softly as a gentleman 
courts a wench behind the arras,** 

Again, in Xiug yohn. Act IV, sc. i: 

** Heat me these irons hot, and look thou stand 
" Within the arras." 
^ In Much Ado about Nothings Borachio says, ** I whippM me be- 
hind the arras.'* Polonius is killed behind the arraa. Se^ like- 
wise Holinshed, Vol. Ill, p. 594. See also my note on the second 
scene of the first Act of King Richard //. Steevetu. 

So, in Brathwaite's Survey tf Historiei^ 1614: «'Pyrrhiiii^ to 
terrifie Fabius, commanded his guard to place an ekphant behind 
the arras** Malone. 

i — — ffiy gracious lard r\ "We \iw^ \kcwt, \ V^wq-^^ VEnsi^t^x 
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A gross fat man. 

Car. As fsX as butter.^ 

P, Hen, The man, I do assure you, is not here;^ 
For I myself at this time have employ 'd him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time. 
Send him to answer thee, or any man. 
For any thing he shall be charg'd withal: 
And so let me intreat you leave the house. 

Shevm I will, my lorid : There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. .,^^ 

P, Hen, It may be so : if he have robb'd these men, 
He shall be answerable ; and so, farewel. 

Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 

P. Hen, 1 think it is good morrow; Is it not? 

Sher, Indeed, my lord, 1 think it be two o'clock. 

[Exeunt Sher. and Car. 

P, Hen. This oily rascal is known as well as Paul's. 
Go, call him forth. 

Poina, Falstaff!*— fast asleep behind the arras, and. 
snorting like a horse. 

playhouse intrusion. Strike out the word gracious, and the metre 
becomes perfect: 

P. Hen, What men? 

Sher. One of them U v)eli knovsn, my lord, 

Steevens. 

2 Mfat as butter."] I suppose our author, to complete the verse, 
originally wrote — 

A man asjat as butter, Stcevens. 

3 The man^Ido assure you, is not herei] Every reader must re- 
flet that Shakspeare would not give himself the trouble to furnish 
Prince Henry with some more pardonable excuse ; without oblig- 
ing him to have recourse to an absolute falsehood, and that too 
uttered under tlie sanction of so strong an assurance. Steevens. 

4 Poins. Falstafff &c.] This speech, in the old copies, ill given 
to Peto. It has been transferred to Poins on the suggestion of 
l!)r. Johnson. Peto is agfain printed elsewhere for Poins in this 
play, probably from a P. only being used in the MS. " What had 
Peto done, (Dr. Johnson observes) to be trusted with the plot 
against Fidstaff ? Poins has the Prince's confidence, and is a man 
of courage. This alteration dears the whole difiiculty ; they all 
retired but Poins, who, with the Prince, having only robbed thft 
fobbers, had no need to conceal himself from the travellera." 
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P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath: Search 
his pockets. [Poins uearchcH^ What hast thou found? 

tfdn: Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P. Hen, Let 's see what they be: read them. 

Foim, Item, A capon, 28. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, 4d. 
Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d.' 
Item, Anchovies, and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 
Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 

P, Hen. O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack! — What there is 
else, keep close ; we Ml read it at more advantage : there 
let him sleep till day. 1 'II to the court in the morning: 
we must all lo the wars, and thy place shall be honoura- 
ble. 1 '11 procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; and, 
I know, his death will be a march of twelve-score.* The 

5 5flci, tvio gallons, 5*. 8./.] It appears from Peacham's 

Worth of a Penny ^ that sack was not man} } ears after Shakspeare's 
death, about two shillings a quart. If therefore our author had 
followed his usual practice of attributing to former ages the 
modes of his own, the charge would have been here 16s. Per* 
haps he set down the price at random. He has, ho^^ever, as a 
learned friend observes to m^, fallen into an anachronism, in 
funiishlng his tavern in Eastcheap with sack in the time of King 
Henry IV. " The vintners sold no other sacks, musradels, malm- 
sles, bastards, alicunts, nor any other wines but white and claret, 
till the 33d year of King Henry VIII, 1543, and then was old 
Parr 60 years of age. All those sweet wines were sold till that 
time at the apothecary's, for no other use but for medicines." 
Taylors Life of Thomas Parr, 4to. Lond. 1635. " If therefore 
Falstaf)' got drunk with sack 140 years before the above date, it 
could not have been at Mrs. Quirkly's." 

For this information I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Stock, the 
accurate and learned editor of Demosthenes. 

Since this note was written, I have learnt from a passage in 
Florio's First Fruites, 1578, with which I was furnished by the 
late Rev. Mr. Bowie, that sack was at that time but sixpence a 
quart. ** Claret wine, red and white, is sold for five pence the 
quart, and sacke sixpence: muscadel and malmsey for eight." 
Twenty years afterwards sack had probably risen to eight pence 
or eight pence halfpenny a quart, so that our author's computii-. 
tion is very exact. Malone. 

® ■^— /itnow, his death tvill be a march <f twelve-score.l i. c. 
It will kill him to march so far as twelve-score yards. y%!tm$m% 
Ben Jonson uses the same expression in bis Sefanu4t 
'' That look'd for &9\>i\.9iXX!(ycA tH»«l^.*tQire Q.C*'. 
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money shall be paid back again with advantage. Be 
ivith me betimes in the morning; and so good morrow, 
Poins. ^ 

Poim. Good morrow, good my lord. lExeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Bangor. ^ Room in the Archdcacon*8 Houae. 

-Enter HotsfuR} Worcester^ Mortimer, and 

Glendower. 

Mort. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction^ full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer,*— •and cousin Glendower^— 
Will you sit down ?■ 



Again, in Wettmard Boe, 1606 : 

" I '11 get me tv/elve-tcore off, and give aim." 
Again, in an ancient MS. play, entitled The Second Maiden'* 
TVagedyr 

•• ■ not one word near it ; 

" There was no syllable but was twelve-score off.** Steevem. 

That is, twelve score feetf the Prince quibbles on the word 
foot, which signifies a meoMure, and the infantry of an army. I 
cannot conceive why Johnson supposes that he means twelve 
score yards; he might as well extend it to twelve score miles. 

M. Mason. 

Dr. Johnson supposed that ** twelve-score** meant twelve score 
yards, because that was the common phraseology of the time. 
When archers talked of sending a f\\2i.hfourteen score, the}' meant 
fourteen score jrorc/lr. So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor.' " This 
boy will carry a letter twenty miles, as easily as a cannon will 
shoot point-blank twehe-score.*^ See also, iT. Henry IF, P. II. 
I have therefore great doubts whether the equivoque pointed out 
by Mr. Mason was intended. If not, Mr. Pope's interpretation 
[twelve-score footl is wrong, and Dr. Johnson's right. Malone. 

Tw^ve-score always means so many j^ar^ and not foet. There 
is not llie smallest reason to suppose that Shakspeare meant any 
quibble. Xhuce. 

7 — — induction — ] That is, entrance ; beginning. Johnson. 
'■ An induction was anciently something introductory to a play. 
Such is the business of the Tinker previous to the ^etfosrcssMbiUb 
flf The Taming of the Shrew, Shak^^«x« Q^m >ui^ ^^ nn^n^ 
VOL, viJi, Y 'm 
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And, uncle Worcester:— A plague upon it! 
I have forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur: 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
])oth speak of you, his cheek looks pale ; and, with 
A rising sigh, he wisheth you in heaven. 

Hot, And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him: at my nativity,' 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets; ' and, at my birth. 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
ShakM like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done * 

which his attendance on the theatres might have familiarized tu 
his conception. Thus, in King Richard HI: 

•* Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous." Steevent. 

8 — at my nativity, &c.] Most of these prodigies appear to 
have been invented b> Shakspcarc. Holinshed says only •* Strange 
wonders happened at the nativity of this man; for the same 
night he was born, all his father^s liorscs in the stable were found 
to stand in blood up to their bellies.** Steevens. 

In the year 1402, a blazing star appeared, which the Welsh 
bards represented as portending good fortune to Owen Glen- 
dower. Shakspeare had probably read an account of this star in 
some Chronicle, and transferred its appearance to the time of 
Owen's nativity. Ma/one. 

^ Of burning cressets ;] A cresset was a great light set upon a 
beacon, light-house, or watch-tower: from the French word 
croissette, a little cross, because the beacons bad anciently ciaftsses 
on the top of them. Haniner 

The same word occurs in Histriomastrix, or the Player vihiptt 
X610; 

" Come, Cressida, my cr«*rt-light, 
** Thy face doth shine both day and nigfht." 
In the reign of Elizabeth, Holinshed says: " The countie Pala- 
tine of Rhene was conveied by crewrt-light, and torch-light, to 
Sir T. Gresham's house in Bishopsgfate-street.** Again^ in Tht 
stately Moral of the Three Lords of London, 1590: 

** Watches in armour, triumphs, cress€t4ight9,** 
The cresset 'lights were lights fixed on a moveable frame * 
cross, like a turnstile, and were carried on poles, in processions. 
1 have seen them represented in an ancient print from Van Vekfe* 

Steeveiu*- 
^ Why, so it wou/d hfvot done %x.'\ K ivcuXwe <akb«fervation ocpun 
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At the same season, if your mother's cat had 
But kitten'd, though yourself had ne'er been born. 

Glend* I say, the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot, And I say, the earth was not of my mind, 
If you suppose, as fearing you it shook* 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hot, O, then the earth shook to see the heavens on fire^ 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature* oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within 'her womb; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, ^ and topples down 

in Cicero de Fato, cap. 3 : " Quid minim igitur, ex spelunca saxum 
in crura Icadii incidisse ? Puto enim, etiam si Icadius in spelunca 
non fuiMCt, saxum tam^n illud casurum fuissc'* Stcevens. 

^Dueated nature — ] The poet has here taken, from the per- 
yerseness and contrariousness of Hotspur's temper, an opportu- 
nity of raising his character, by a very rational and philosophical 
confutation of superstitious error. Johnson, 

^ aft the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of cnoiici pinched and vex*d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her v3omb; vmichffor enlargement striving , 
Shakes the old beldame earth,] So, in our author's Venus and 
Adonis: 

" As when the viind^ imprison'd in the ground, 
" Struggling for passage, earth's foundation shahs, 
" Which with cold terrours doth men's minds confound.*' 
The same thought is found in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, 
c. ix : 

" — like as a boy*strous voindf 

" Which in th' earth*s hollow caves hath long been hid, 
'* And, shut up fast within her prisons blind, 
'* Makes the huge element against her kind 
*' To move, and tremble, as it were aghast, 
« Untill that it an issue fbi*th may find; 
*' Then foi-th it breakes ; and with his furious blast 
'* Confounds both land and seas, and skyes doth overcast." 
So also, in Drayton's legend of Fierce Gaveston, 1594: 
** As when within the soft and spongie soyle 
" The wind doth pierce the entrails of the eaitJbi^ 
f Where hurl} burly with a Tes\\e&% cwV^ ^ 

Sbakeu all the centre, wMituifsSBVOftVsc^Eir ^>^« MiJgM 
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Steeples, and moss-grown towers.^ At your birth| 
Our grandam earth, having this disteuiperatarCf 
In passion shook* 

Giena, Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again,— that, at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.' 
These signs have mark'd me extraordinary; 
And all the courses of my life do show^ 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, — clipp'd in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, bcotlandy Wales,- 

Beldame is not used here as a term of contempt, but In the sense 
of ancient mother. Belle-age^ Fr. Drayton, in the 8th Song of 
his Foij/olbiortf uses bei-tire m the same sense : , 

** As his great bel-Mtre Brute from Albion's heirs Uj^'on.'* 
Again, in the 14th Song: ^ 

" When he his long descent shall from his bel-iiree bring." 

Beau pere is Frencli ior father 'in4at0f but the word emplo]^ 

by Drayton seems to have no such meaning. Perhaps betdame 

originally meant a grandmother. So, in bbakspeare's Tarqtdii 

ethu laucrece: 

«» To show the beidame daughters of her daughter." 

StecveiU' 
4 — - and topples dovon 
Steeples, and moss-gravjn toners.'] To topple is to tumble. So, in 
Macbeth .• 

" Thougli castles topple on their warders' heads." Steevens. 

* The goats ran from, the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields."] Shakspeare 
appears to have been as well acquamted with the rarer phocno- 
mena, as with the ordinary appearances of nature. A writer in 
The Philosophical Transactions, No. 207, describing an earthquake 
in Catanea, near Mount iCtna, by w hich eighteen thousand per- 
sons were destroyed, mentions one of the circumstances that are 
here said to have marked the birth of Glendower : ** There was 
a blow, as if all the artillery in the world had been discharged 
at once; the sea retired from the town above two miles; the 
birds flew about astonished ; the cattle in the fields ran crying V 

J\f alone. 
— to the frighted fields.] We should read — in the frighted 
fields. M. liason. 

In the very next scene, to is used where we should at present 
f/5e— /».• 

" He hath more worthy Vnfc&teUt to Wa *\»XA-*y* SiMn«Ni> 
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Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son, 
Can ti*ace me in the tedious ways of art, 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot, I think, there is no man speaks better Welsh :— — 
I will to dinner. 

Moru Peace, cousin Percy; you will make him mad« 

Giend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep« 

Hot. Why, so can I ; or so can any man: 
But will they come, when you do call for them ? 

Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command 
The devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil,* 
By teUing truth; Tell truth, and shame the devil.— 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And I '11 be sworn, I have power to shame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 

Mart. Come, come^ 
No more of this unprofitable chat. 

Giend. Three times hath Henrys Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And sandy-bottom'd Severn, have I sent him, 
Bootless^ home, and weather-beaten back. 

Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too ! 
How 'scapes he ag^es, in the devil's name ? 

Glend. Come, here's the map; Shall we divide our right, 
According to our three-fold order ta'en ? 

Mort» The archdeacon hath divided it* 
Into three limits, very equally : 
England, from Tren^ and Severn hitherto,* 

* — to shame the tkwl,'] " Speak the truth, and shame the 
devil," was proverbial. See Ray's Proverb*, 163, JReedi 

7 Bootless — ] Unless we read bootless as a trisyllable, the metre 
will be defective. In As you Like it — varestler is apparently to be 
thus pronounced : 

** Tlie parts and graces of the Horestler.'* Steepens. 
Mp. Pope transferred the word him from the former line to 
this : and perhaps he was right. Malone. 

8 The archdeacon hath divided it — ] The metre is here deficient. 
I suppose the line originally ran thus : 

The archdeacon hath divided it abeady. Steevens. 

9 England, from Trent and Severn liv\\v^t\o^ v ^. Xj^i^v^^^*^ 
(poiating to the map). Malone. 
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By south and east, is to my part assign 'd: 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore^ 

And all the fertile land within that bound. 

To Owen Glendower :— and, dear coz, to you 

The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 

And our indentures tripartite are drawn : 

Which being sealed interchangeably, 

( A business that this night may execute) 

To-morrow, cousin Percy, you, and I, 

And my good lord of Worcester, will set forthi 

To meet your father, and the Scottish poweff 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days :-— 

Within that space, [to Glend.] you may have drawn 

together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen* 

Glend, A shorter time shall send me to you, lords, 
And in my conduct shall your ladies come : 
From whom you now must steal, and take no leave ; 
For there will be a world of water shed. 
Upon the parting of your wives and you* 

Hot. Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton here,^ 
In quantity equals not one of yours : 
See, how this river comes me cranking in,' 
And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out.^ 

1 Methinks, my moiety, north Jrom Burton kerei] The division 
is here into three parts. — A moiety was frequently used by the 
writers of Sliakspeare's age, as a portion of any thing, though not 
divided into two equal parts. See a note on King Lear, Act I> 
sc. iv. Malone, 

2 -^cranking in,"] Perhaps we should retid^BLcraniiiag. So, 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion, Song 7, speaking of a river, Bays that 
Meander — 

«* Hath not so many turns, nor crankiing nooks as she.** 

Sttcwnt' 
Mr. Pope reads— crflni/in^. Craniing, however, is right. So, 
in our author's Vemu and Adonis : 

" He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles." 

MaUme, 

3 ««^ cantle out.'\ A cowtle \s «^ cotw«, «t ^^^ <rf any tlung^ in 
tjie same sense that UoTs^e us^^ anguUu .• * . . 
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I '11 have the current in this place damm'd up ; 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run, 
In a new channel, fair and evenly : 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 
To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not windf it shall, it must; you see, it doth. 

Mort. Yea, 
But mark, how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side; 
Gelding the apposed continent as much. 
As on the other side it takes from you* 

War. Yea, but a little charge will trench him herCf 
And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

Hot, I'll have it so; a little charge will do it* 

Glend, I will not have it alter'd. 

Hot, Will not you ? 

Glend* No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend, Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you then,^ 

Speak it in Welsh. 

Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as you ; 
For I was train'd up in the English court :^ 



C( 



O si angulu* ille 



" Proximus arridet !*' 
Canton, Fr. canto, Ital. signify a corner. To cantle is a verb used 
iu Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607 : 

•* That this vast globe terrestrial should be cantled.** 
The substantive occurs in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 1 : 
** Rude Neptune cutting in a eantle forth doth take.** 
Again, in A neva Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 

** Not so much as a cantell of cheese or crust of bread." 

Steevens, 
Canton in heraldry is a comer of the shield. Cant of cheese is 
now used in Pembrokeshire. Lort. 

4 Let me not understand you Mf»,] Toti, an apparent interpo- 
lation, destructive to the metre^ should, I think, be omitted. 

Steevens* 

* For I too* trained up in the English court. '"] The real name of 
Owen Giendower was Vaughan, and he was originally a barrister of 
the Middle Temple. Steevens. 

Owen Glendowcr, whose real name wa.% Ow«v ^-C»r>^N|'^ 
Vanal^nn, tock tlie name of G/yndour ox Glendow Sx^Tsv^'^Nsst^- 
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Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English diUy, lovely welly' 
And gave the tongue* a helpful ornament; 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot, Marry, and I 'm glad of it with all my hetrt;- 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry — mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers : 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick tum'd,^ 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry; 
'Tis like the forc'd gait of a shuflBiing nag« 

Glcnd, Come, you shall have Trent tum*d. 

Hot. I do not care : I '11 give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I *11 cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
Are the indentures drawn ? shall we be gone ? 

Glend» The moon shines fair, you may away by mght: 



ship of Glyndourdwy, of which he was owner. He was particu« 
larly adverse to the Mortimers^ because Lady Percy's nephew, 
Edmund Earl of Mortimer, was rightfully entitled to the princi- 
pality of Wales, (as well as the crown of England,) being Imodly 
descended from Gladys the daughter of Lhewelyn, and sister o£ 
David Prince of Wales, tlie latter of whom died in the year 124d 
Owen Glendower himself claimed the principality of Wales. 

He afterwards became esquire of the body to K Richard II, 
with whom he was in attendance at Flint Castle, when Richard 
was taken prisoner by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards King 
Henry IV. Owen Glendower was crowned Prince of Wales 
in the year 1403, and for near twelve years was a very formi- 
dable enemy to the English. He died in great distress in 1415. 

Makmc* 

• — — the tongue — ] The English language, yohnson. 
Glendower means, that he graced his own tongue with the art 
of singing. Hitson . 

I t£nk Dr. Johnson's explanation the true one. Malone. 

^ a brazen canstick turned,"] The word eandiestici, which 

destroys the harmony of the line, is written canttici in the quartos, 
1598, 1599, and 1608 ; and so it was pronounced. JEIeywood, and 
several of the old writers, constantly spell it in this manner. Kit 
with the camtick is one of the spirits mentioned by Reginald Scott, 
2J84. Afipain, in The Famnxu History of Thonuu StttAely, 1605, 
bhl: ''If qehaYe&omuc\iiAacan«ttc1ev\vECL^Vn£»NKR^ , 
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I '11 haste the writer," and, withal, 

Break with your wives of your departure hence : 

I am afraid, my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. [JSor/l. 

Mort. Fy, cousin Percy ! how you cross my father ! 

Hot, I cannot choose : sometimes he angers mCy 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant,' 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
w\nd of a dragon, and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff ^ 



« / 7/ haste the wr/i«-,] He means the writer of the articles. Popt- 
I suppose, to complete the measure, we should read t 
/ 7/ in, and haste the viriterj 
for he goes out immediately. 
So, in The Taming (^ the Shre^u: 

•* But / will in, to be reveng'd for this villainy." 
Again : 

" My cake is dough : But / 7/ in, among the rest.** Steeverti' 
We should undoubtedly read : 

/ 7/ in, and haste the toriter, and loithal — 
The two supplemental words which were suggested by Mr. 
Steevens, complete both the sense and metre, ana were certainly 
omitted in the first copy by the negligence of the transcriber or 
printer. Such omissions more freqtiently happen than almost tiny 
other error of the press. The present restoration is supported 
by various other passages. So, in Timon of Athens, Act l,9C,U 
« 1 Lord. ShuU we in? 
" 2 Lord. 1 *\i keep you company." 
Again, ibi lent, Act V, sc. iii : 

" liif and prepare." 
Again, more appositely, in K'ing Richard III.- 

** I HI in, to urge his haired more to Clarence." Moloney 

9 — — of the moidivarp and the ant,] This alludes to an old pro- 
phecy, which is said to have induced O^en Glendower to take 
arms against King Henry. See HalVs Chronicle, fol. 20. Pope* 

The inould-vjarp is the inole, so called because it renders the 
surface of the earth unlevel by the hillocks which it raises. 

Anglo-Saxon inolde, and weorpan. Steevens. 

So Holinshed, for he was Shakspeare*s authority : ** This [the 
division of the realm between Mortimer, Glendower, and Percy,] 
was done (as some have sayde) through a foolish credite given to 
a vain prophecie, as though king Henry was the molde-'U)arpe, 
cursed of God's owne mouth, and they three were the cfragon.»tVNft. 
Mon, and the vjrilf, which should divide \,\i\%T^?\n!w\i^V«^K^'^^'«»^^ 
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As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,-^— 
He held me, but last Dight, at least nine hours,^ 
In reckoning up the several devils' namesy^ 
That were his lackeys: I cried, humphr— and well, — 

goto,* — 
But mark'd him not a word. O, he 's as tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife; 
Woi*se than a smoky house :^-— I had rather live 
With cheese and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort, In faith, he is a worthy gentlenCian; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments;^ valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you« cousin? 
He.holds your temper in a high respect, 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope, 
When you do cross his humour; 'faith, he does: 



* ^^^^tkimble'skamble stuff — ] This cant word, formed by re- 
duplication from scambUi occurs likewise in Taylor the water- 
poet's Detcription of a Wcmton : 

" Here 's a sweet deal of seimble-scainble stuff.** Stee^^fns- 

-^ Be held me, but iast nighty at ieatt nine hours,'\ I have inserted 
the conjunction— ^u^, which is wanting in the ancient cofnes. 
Without some such assistance the metre would be defective. 

Steewns. 

3 In redeeming up the several devils* names,"] See Reginald Scott's 
Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, Book XV, ch. ii, p. 377, where the 
reader may find his patience as severely exercised as that of 
Hotspur, and on the same occasion. Shakspeare must certainly 
have seen this book. Steevens. 

^ —^go to,"] These two senseless monosyllables seem to have 
been added by some foolish player, purposeiyto destroy the mea- 
sure. Ritson. 

* — a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house :] Thus Chaucer, in The Wife of 
Bathers Prologue .• 

** — — smoke, 

** And chiding wives makes men to flee 

** Out of hir owen hous.*' Steevens, 



' profited 

Ifi strange concealtntnU?^ SV^\'&^'va.\{atAR.T^>a\>^^<irets. 
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1 Tvarrant you, that man is not alive, 
Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger and reproof; 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 

IVor, In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-Mlame;^ 
And since your coming hither, have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault: 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, bloody 
(And that 's the dearest grace it renders you) 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government. 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion,^ and disdain: 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men's hearts; and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 
Beguiling them of commendation. 

ifot. Well, I am school'd; good manners be your 
speed ! 
Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glendower, with the Ladies. 
Mart, This is the deadly spite that angers me,— 
My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 

Glend, My daughter weeps ; she will not part with you, 
She '11 be a soldier too, she '11 to the wars. 

Mort. Good father, tell her,— that she, and my aunt 
Percy, 
Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 

[Glendower sfieaks to his Daughter in Welsh, 
and ahe andwers him in the same, 

7 too vjilful-blanie i] This is a mode of speech with which 

I am not acquainted. Perhaps it might be read — too viilful-blunt, 
or too nxilful-bent ; or thus: 

Indeed, my lord, you arc to blame, too wilful. Johnson. 

I suspect that our author wrote — 
' to wilful-blame .* 
i. e. you are wilfully to blatne: the oflTence you give is meditated, 
designed. 

Shakspeare has several compounds in which the first adjective 
has the power of an adverb. Thus, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed) 
in King Richard III, we meet with cAi7^/>A-foolish, senselesS'Ob' 
9tlnate, and wwr/a/-staring. Steevens. 

fi ''-'^opinion,] means here 9elf-opimony or cwtf:€\X, M.. "M^oaqtv^ 
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Glend, She 's desperate here; a peevish self-wiUM 
harlotry, 
One no persuasion* can do good upon. 

[Lady M. s/ieuka to Mortimer in Welsh. 

Mort, Lunderbtand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pourestdown from these swelling heavens,^ 
I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 
In such a parley would I answer thee. [Lady M; sjieaks. 
I understand thy kisses, and thou minet 
And that 's a feeling disputation:^ 
But I will never be a truant, love. 
Till I have learn'd thy language ; fer thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn'di 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower,' 
With ravishing division, to her lute.^ 

Glend. Nay, if you melt, then will she run mad.' 

ILady M. tpeakw again. 

Mort, O, I am ignorance itself in this. 



' One no persuation tx.c.'^ A common ellipsis for— One that no 
persuasion &c. and so the ancient copies redundantly read. 

Steetiem. 

1 Which thou pouteit dovfnfrom thete tvaelling Aea«eii#>] The de- 
fect of harmony in this line, induces me to suppose (witli Sir T. 
Hanmer) that our author originally wrote 

Which thou pour^tt dinunfrom thete two rtveiling heavens, 
meaning her fwo /ff'otninent li/ft. Steevens. 

*^-^ a feeling ditputationi] i. e. a contest of sensibility, a re- 
ciprocation in which we engage on equal terms. Steevens. 

^ Sun^ by a fair-queen &c.] Our author perhaps here intended 
a compliment to Qiieen £lizabeth, who was a performer on the 
lute and the virginals. See Sir James Melvil's curious account. 
Memoirs t folio, p. 50. Malone. 

4 With ravishing division, to her lute."] This verse may serve for 
a translation of a line in Horace : 
<< — — srrataque fcerainis 
<* Imbelli cithara carmina divides.** 
It is to no purpose that you {Paris) please the women by sing- 
ing " with ravishing division,*' to the harp. See the Commen- 
tators, and Vossius on Catullus, p. 239. S. W. 

Di^sims were very uncommon in vocal music during the time 
of Shakspeare. Bumey. 

* -^^oy, if you melt, then voillshe run mad] We might read, to 
complete the verse : 
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Glend, She bids you 
Upon the wanton rushes lay you down,* 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you^ 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep,^ 

• Slie bids you 
Upon the vianton rushes iay you dovsn,"] It was the custom in 
this country, tor many ages, to strew the floors with rushes, as 
we now cover them with carpets, yohnson. 

It should have been observed in a note, that the old copies 
read on, not upon. This slight emendation was made by Mr. 
Steevens. 

I am now, however, inclined to adhere to the original reading, 
and would print the line as it stands in the old copy ; 
She bid» you on the luanton rushes lay you down. 
We have some other lines in these plays as iiTegular as this. 

JMaione. 
We have ; but there is the strongest reason for supposing such 
Irregularities arose from the badness of the playhouse copies, or 
the carelessness of printers. Steevens. 

7 And on your eyelids crovin the god of sleep,'] The expression is 
fine ; intimating, that the god of sleep should not only sit on his 
eyelids, but that he should sit erovoned, that is, pleased and de- 
lighted. Warburton. 

The same image (whatever idea it was meant to convey) oc- 
curs in Beaumont and FletcheT*s Philaster : 
« — who shall take up his lute, 
" And touch it till he crovan a silent sleep » 

«* Upon my eyelid" 
Again, in Chapman's version of the ninth Book of Homer's 
Odyssey : 

** ■ Sleep, viith all crovfns erovor^dp 
" Subdu'd the savage." Steevens. 
The image is cert^nly a strange one ; but I do not suspect any 
corruption of the text. The god of sleep is not only to sit on 
Mortimer's eyelids, but to sit crowned, that is, with sovereign do- 
minion* So, in Twelfth Night: 

** Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
" Where he sits crowned in his mastei^s spite." 
Again, in our poet's 114th Sonnet: 

*• Or whether doth my mind, being crown*d with you, 
" Drink up the monarches plague, this flattery ?" 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

** Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit, 
** For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crowned 
*^ Sole monarch of the universal earth." 
Agsun, in Ktn^ Henry V: 

" As it allegiance in their bosoms sat^ 
*' Crowned with faith and C01lSUnl\o^^^:}^^ M«au«fc. 
VOL. viir. X 
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Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness i 
Making such difference 'twixt wake and sleep,* 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heavenly-hamess'd team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Mort. With all my heart I '11 sit, and hear her sing: 
By that time will our book,* I think, be drawn. 

Glend, Do so ; 
And those musicians that shall play to you. 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence ; 
Yet straight they shall be here : ^ sit, and attend. 

Hot, Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down : 
Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head in thy lap- 

Lady P\ Go, ye giddy goose. 

Glemdowkr sfieaka some Welsh worda^ 
and then the Mustek /ilaya. 

Hot. Now I perceive, the devil understands Welsh ; 
And 'tis no marvel, he 's so humorous. 
By'i'-lady, he 's a good musician. 

Lady P. Then should you be nothing but musical; 
for you are altogether governed by humours. Lie still, 
ye thief, and hear the lady sing in Welsh. 

Hot, I had rather hear Lady^ my brach, howl in Irish. 

8 Making tuch difference *tv:ixt nuah and tieep^'] She will lull you 
by her song into sofl tranquillity, in wliich you shall be so near to 
sleep as to be free from perturbation, and so much awake as to 
be sensible of pleasure ; a state partaking of sleep and wakefulr 
ness, as the twilight of night and day. yohnson, 

• m^^^our bookj'\ Our paper of conditions, yohnaon. 

1 And thote musiciant that thall play toyou^ 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence ; 
Yet straight they shall he here.-"] The old copies— ^»i/.^. 

Steevens. 
Glendower had before boasted that he could call spirits from 
the vasty deep ; he now pretends to equal power over the spirits 
of the air. Sit, says he to Mortimer, and, by my power, you shall 
have heavenly musick. The musicians that shall play to you, now 
hang in the air a thousand miles from the earth : I will summon 
them, and they shall straight be here. '< Ami straigbt*' is the 
readings bf the most autbentick copies, the quarto 159iB, and the 
folio 1623, and indeed of aU the other ancient editions. Mr. 
Rowe first introduced the reading — Tet straight, whieh til the 
subsequent editors Yva\e &d^o\^£^ v '^a^3X^^^ c\\«n^ does not seem 
absolutely necessary. Malon«. 
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iMdy P. Wouid'st thou have thy head brokeD ? 

Hot, No. 

Lady P. Then be still. 

Not, Neither ; *tis a woman's fault.* 

Lady P. Now God help thee ! 

Hot. To the Welsh lady's bed. 

Lady P. What's that? 

Hot, Peace ! she sings. 

ji Welsh SONG aung by Lady M. 

Hot, Come, Kate, I '11 have your song too. 

Lady Ps Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! 'Heart, you ^wear like 
a comfit-inaker's wife I Not you, in good sooth ; and, As 
true as i live; and, As God shall mend me; and, As sure 
as day : 

And giv'st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk'dst further than Finsbury.* 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 



s Ndthtr^; Uis a naomanU fault.'] I do not plainly see what is a 
woman's fault, yohnton. 

It it a laonutn^t fault f is spoken ironically. Farmmr, 

This is a proverbial expression. I find it in The Birth cfMarlimt 
1662: 

'* 'TIf a v)oman*9 fault: p—* of this bashfulness.** 
Again: 

•* A v>oman'*faultf we are subject to it, sir." 
Again, in Greene's Flanetomaehia, 1585: ** ^-^^ a^noman^tfaulte^ 
to thrust away that with her litUe finger, whiehe they puU to 
them with both their bands.** 

I believe the meaning is this : Hotspur having declared his re- 
solution neither to have his head broken, nor to sit still, slily adds, 
that such is the usual fault of woman ; i. e. never to do what 
they are bid or desired to do. Stemtu. 

The whole tenor of Hotspur's conversation in this scene shows, 
that the stillness which he here imputes to women as a fault, was 
something very different from silence ; and that an idea was 
couched under th^se words, which may be better understood than 
explained — He is still in the Welsh lady's bedchamber. White* 

3 ^ if thou never vialk*d»t further than Fituhiry.'] Open waUcs a|i4 
fields near Chiswell-street, London Wall, by Moorgate ; the com- 
mon resort of the citizens, as appears from many of our ancient 
comedies. I suppose the verse originally (but elliptically] ran 
thus: 

jO thou ne'er walPdit further than Finalmri- 
i. C' B8 if thou ne'er &c. 5teeven«. 
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A g^ood mouth-filling oath ; and leave in sooth, 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread,* 
To velvet-guards,* and Sunday -citizens. 
Come, sing. 

Lady P, I will not sing. 

Hoi, 'Tis the next viray to turn tailor, or be red-breast 
teacher.* An the indentures be drawn, 1 '11 away within 
these two hours; and so come in when ye will. [Exit, 

* — such protest o/* pepper-gingerbread,] i. e. protestations as 
common as the letters wiiich children learn from an alphabet of 
ginj^r-bread. What we now call spice ginger-bread was then ca\U 
ed pepper ginger-bread. Steevens. 

. Such pr^estations as are uttered by the makers of ginger- 
bread. Malone. 

Hotspur had just told his wife that she ** svi€ire like a comfit- 
tnaker^s wife ;" such protests therefore of pepper ginger-bread^ as 
" in sooth** &c. were to be left to persons of that class. Heniey. 

* ..... velvet-guards, "] To such as have their clothes adorned 
with shreds of velvet, which was, I suppose, the ifinery of cock- 
neys. Johnson. 

"The cloaks, doublets, &c. (says Stubbs, in his A^atomieoJ 
Abuses^) were g^iardcd with velvet -guards ^ or else laced with costly 
lace." Speaking of women^s gTOwns, he adds: **they must be 
guarded with great guar,ls of velvet, every guard four or six fin- 
gers broad at the least** Steevens. 

Fynes Morison, describing the dress of the various orders of 
the people of England, says, ** At public meetings the aldermen 
of London weere skarlet gownes, and their v:ives a close gown 
of skarlet with gardes of black velvet.** Itin. fol. 1617, P. Ill, 
p. 179. Malone. 

* — -*77* the next voay to turn tailor, Isfc"] I suppose Percy 
means, that singing is a mean quality, and therefore he excuses 
his lady, yohnson. 

The next way — is the nearest vv^y. So, in Lingua^ 8cC. 1607 » 
** The quadrature of a circle ; the philosopher's stone ; and the 
next way to the Indies.** Tailors seem to have been as remaika- 
ble for singing, as vteavers, of whose musical turn Shakspeare has 
more than once made mention. Beaumont and Fletcher, in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle y speak of this quality in the former: 
** Never trust a tailor that does not sing at his work; his mind is 
on nothing but filching.** 

The honourable Daines Barrinerton observes, that ** a goldfinch 
still continues to be called a proud tailor, in some parts of Eng- 
land; (particularly Warwickshire, Shakspeare's native coimty,) 
which renders this passage \T\\e\Y\v;\VA«:, that otherwise seems to 
have no meaning whatsoever ."'' Vw\va\k^ \Xv\%\i\\^\^ t^aS^RA. ^ 
J^oud tailor y because Vi'\s vVvi^«^^ '^ ^^"^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ <2«sCs»s 
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Glend. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are as alow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. 
By this our book 's drawn ;^ we '11 but sealj and then 
To horse immediately. . 

Mort. With ail my heart, IJ^eunt^ 

SCENE II. 

London. */i Room in the Palmcc, 

Enter King Henry, Prince of Wales, and Lords. 

K. Hen. Lords, give us leave; the Prince of Wales 
and I, 
Must have some conference: But be near at hand,* 
For we shall presently have need of you.— [-£r«/w^ Lords. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service* I have done, 

made out of remnants of diiferent colours, such as a fa//or might 
be supposed to wear. The sense then will be tliis :-i— The next 
thing to singing oneself, is to teach birds to sing, the gold^nch 
and the robin. I hope the poet meant to inculcate, that sing^g 
is a quality destructive to its possessor ; and that sifler a person 
has ruined himself by it, he may be reduced to the necessity of 
instructing birds in an art which can render birds more valuable. 

Steevetu. 

One instance may suffice to shew that next has been rightly in- 
terpreted : <* .— - and when mattens was done, the erles and the 
lordes went the next way to the deane's place to breckfast." 
Ives's Select Papers, 4to. 1773, p. 165. 

This passage has been interpreted as if the latter member of 
the sentence were explanatory of the former; but surely they are 
entirely distinct. The plain meaning is, that he who makes a 
common practice of singing, reduces himself to the condition 
either of a tailor, or a teacher of musick to birds. That taiiore 
were remarkable for singing in our author's time, he has himself 
informed us elsewhere : ** Do you make an alehouse of my lady's 
house, (says Malvolio in Tkoelfih Night) that ye squeak out your 
coziers* catches, without any mitigation or remorse of ?oice ?" 

JUaione, 

7 our book '* drawn/] i.e. our articles. Every composi- 
tion, whether play, ballad, or history, was called a boqi, on the 
registers of ancient publications. Steevens. 

» Must have some conference.* But be near at handt"] Thie old co- 
pies redundantly read — some private conference ; but, as the lords 
were dismissed on this occasion, they would naturally v&fi^'t ^&c^ 
privacy was the King's object. Stee^oeiu. 

9 Per tomt dis^easins service —1 3cr<)Ue to a^Saonw'^^^V ,^^^ 
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That) in his secret doom) out of my blood 

He '11 breed revengement and a scourge for me , 

But thou dost, in thy passages of lifc)^ 

Make me believe,— that thou art only mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 

To punish my mis-treadings. Tell me else. 

Could such inordinate, and low desires, 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts,* 

Such barren pleasures, rude society, 

As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood. 

And hold their level with thy princely heart? 

P. Hen, So please your majesty, I would, I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse. 
As well as, I am doubtless, I can purge 
Myself of many I am charg'd withal: 
Yet such extenuation let me beg,^ 
As, in reproof of many tales devis'd,— ^ 
Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear,-— 
By smiling pick-thanks' and base newsmongers, 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander'd and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 

K, Hen. God pardon thee ! — yet let me wonder, Harry, 

* —— in ihypasBages of life,'] i. c. the passages of thy life. 

Steevent, 

s *— nicA lewd, tuck mean attempts,] Mean attemfit*, are 

tneartt umuorthy undertakings. Letod does not in this place barely 

signify vtanton, but idle, ignorant, or licentious. So, Ben Jonson, in 

^h'ls Poetaster : 

«* — ^_— great actions may be su'd 
" 'Gainst such as wrong men's fames with verses lev)d.'* 

Steevens. 
9 Tet such extenuation let me beg, &c.] The construction is some- 
what obscure. Let me beg so much extenuation, that, upon con- 
futation ^ many false charges, I may be pardoned some that are true. 
I should read on reproof, instead of in reproof;, but concerning 
Shak8peare*s particles there is no certainty, yohnson. 

* As, in reproof of m.any tales devis'd,"] Reproof here means dis- 
proof M. Mason. 

* pici'thanis,'] i. e. officious parasites. So, in the tragedy 

Of Mariam, 1613 : 

« Base pick-thanh AevW ." Steewiw. 

Again, in Euphues, 15^7: **! ft\io>A^ %^«wv^ tvCcv^^ \^i ^wdt«> 
fJ^ivUrwiih men, or a quvrreV viiftv ^^mwO* HtudwriKiu 
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At thy affectionsy which do hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost,® 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied ;< 

And art almost an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of nay blood: 

The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd ; and the soul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men» 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession ;'^ 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: 

That men would tell their children, Thie is he; 

Others would say,— W^ere.^ which is BoUngbroke? 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven,^ 

® Thy place in council thou hast rudely lott,"] The Prince was re- 
moved from being President of the Council, immediately after 
he struck the judge. Steevens. 

Our author has, I believe, here been guilty of an anachronism. 
The prince's removal from council in consequence of his striking 
the Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne, was some years after the bat- 
tle of Shrewsbury (1403). His brother, Thomas Duke of Cla- 
rence, was appointed Presidejit of the Council in his room, and 
he was not created a duke till the 13th year of King Henry IV, 
(1411). Malone. 

7 ^— loyal to possession {"] True to him that had then possession 
of the crown. Johnson, 

8 And then I stole all courtesy from heaven,"] This is an allusion to 
the story of Prometheus's theft, who stole fire from thence ; and 
as with this he made a man, so with that Bolingbroke made-a king. 
—As the g^ds were supposed jealous in appropriating reason to 
themselves, the getting Jlre from thence, which lighted it up in 
the mind, was cafied a theft ; and as power is their prerogative, 
the gjetting courtesy from thence, by which power is best procured, 
is called a theft. The thought is exquisitely great and beautiful. 

Warburton- 
Massinger has adopted this expression in Tbe %;rta\ X^Mik^ «S 
Florence.- 

** ■ Giovanni, 
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And dress'd myself in such humilitfi 

That I did pluck allegiance from men's heartSt' 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouthat) 

Even in the presence of the crowned king* 

Thus did I keep my person fresh) and new i 

My presence, like a robe pontifical) 

Ne'er seen, but wonder'd at:^ and so my state, 

Seldom* but sumptuous, showed like a feast; 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 

With shallow jestero, and rash bavin witS)^ 

" A prince in expectation, when he liv'd here, 

" Stole courtesy Jrom heaven i and would not to 

<* The meanest servant In my father's house 

** Have kept such distance.'* Steeven*. 
Dr Warburton's explanation of this passage appears to me 
ver}' questionable. The poet had not, I believe, a thought of 
Prometheus or the heathen gods, nor indeed was courtety (even 
understanding it to signify affability) the characteristick attribute 
of those deities. The meaning, I apprthend, is,— /vjo* «o afa- 
hie and popular^ that lengrotsed the dewition amd reverence qfaUftun 
to mytelft and thtts defrauded Heaven of its worshippers. 

Cdurtesy may be here used for the respect and obeisance paid 
by an inferior to a superior. So, in this play : 

** To dog his heels and cowrCty at his fipowns." 
In Act V it is used for a respectful salute, in which sense it was 
applied formerly to men as well as vsomen : 

*' I will embrace him with a soldier's arm, 

" That he shall shrink under my courtetyV 
Henry, I think, means to say, that he robbed heaven of itsfpor- 
ship, and the Jting of the allegiance of his subjects. MaUme, 

^ • That I did pluck allegiance from men^t heartt,"] Apparently co- 
pied from Marlowe's Lust\ Dominion, written before 1593 : 
'* The pope shall send his bulls through all thy realm, 
•* And pull obedience from, thy subjectt hearts.'* 
In another place, in the same play, we meet with the phrase 
used here : 

" — Then here upon my knees 

** I pluck allegiance fvom her** Malone. 

1 My presence, like a robe pontifical^ 
Ni^er seen, but wonder'd of.*] So, in our author's. 5&d Sonnet: 
" Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide, 
** To make some special instant special-blest* 
•• By new unfolding his imprison'd pride." Malone. 

^ rath bavin «o)tt<,'\ Rash^ is heady, thoughtless: 6amM-\s 

bfusbwood, which, fired, V)v\Tt\a^eTC^"^,\s\x\.\^^ws«itsvsfu ^nAmn 
So, in Mother Bonhie^ 1594: «« Somiu "k^^^^ ^^Btf^^ ^MSB«k^ 
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Soon kindled) and soon burn'd: carded his state ;^ 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools;* 

and youth their fancies, the one as soon quenched as the other 
burnt." Again, in Greene's Never too Late, 1606 : " Love is like 
a bavin, but a blaze." Steevens. 

JRath is, I believe, fierce, violent. So, in King Richard II: 
" His rath fierce blaze of riot cannot last." 

In Shakspeare's time bavin was used for kindling fires. See 
YXot'xo'b Second Frutes, 4to. 1591, ch. i : " There is no fire.— Make 
a little blaze with a bavin** Malone. 

3 _«. carded his ttcae/] Dr. Warburton supposes that carded 
or scarded, (for so he would read) means discarded, threw it 6ff. 

Malone. 

The metaphor seems to be taken from mingling coarse wool 
vvith^ne, and carding them together, whereby the value of the 
latter is diminished. The King means, that Richard mingled 
and carded together his royal state with capering fools, &c A 
subsequent part of the ispeech gives a sanction to Uiia «xpUnation : 
" For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
** With vile participation.*' 

To card is used by other writers for, to mix. So, in Greene's 
^ipfor an upstart Courtier, 1620 • " — you cardyowv beer, (if you 
see your gfiiests begin to get drunk) half strong," &c. Again, in 
Nashe's Have loith you to Saffron Walden, 1596 : ** — he being con- 
strained lo betake himself to carded ale." Shakspearc has a 
similar thought in All '* Well thae Ends Well.- ** The web of our 
life is of a mingled yam, good and ill together." The original 
hint for this note I received from Mr. Toilet. Steevens. 

By carding his state, the King means that his predecessor set his 
consequence to hazard, played it away (as a man loses his fortune) 
at cards. Ritson. 

* capering fools f] Thus the quarto, 1598,- and rightly, I 

believe, because such a reading requires no explanation. The 
other copies, however, have — carping. Steevens. 

Carping is jestinpf, prating, &c. This word had not yet acquired 
the sense which it bears in modern speech. Chaucer says of his 
JVife of Bath, Prol .470: 

** In felawship wele could she laugh and carpe** T. Warton, 

In the second quarto, printed in 1599, capering was changed into 
carping^ and that w ord was transmitted through all the subsequent 
quartos. Henre, it is also the reading of the folio, which appears 
to have been printed from the quarto of 1613 Had all the quar- 
tos read capering, and the folio carping, the latter reading might 
derive some strength from the autliority of that copy ; but the 
change having been njade arbitrarily, or by chance, in 1599, it has 
no pretensions of that kind. 

It may be further observed, that " capering fools" were very 
proper companions for a " skipping Vxw^ •,*' ^tv^ \^^\. "^A'sX-'aSl vcv 
tpe second part of this play, boasts ot Yus Wvr^ ^Vt V^ ca^ ~ 
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Had his great ivame profaoed with their scorns ; 
And gave his countenance, against his namC)' 
To laugh at gibing boys,^ and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative:^ 

a proof of his youth : " To approve my youth further I will not; 
the truth is, I am old in judgment and understanding ; and he 
that will caper with nte for a thousand marks," &c 

Carping undoubtediy might also have been used with propriety; 
having had in our author's time the same signification as at pre- 
sent ; tliough it has been doubted. Minsbieu explains it m his 
DiCT. 1617, thus: **To taunt, to hnd fault with, or bite with 
words.** 

The original reading is also strongly confirmed by Henry's de- 
scription of the capering foolat who, he supposes, will immediately 
af^er his death flock round his son : 

Now, neighbour confines, purg^ you of your scum ; 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance. 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
-. •• The oldest sins the newest kind of way," &c. 
A carper did not mean (as has been supposed) a prating jttter, 
but a cynical fellow. So, in Timon of Atnau .■ 
" — • Shame not these woooa 
*' B} putting on the cunning of a carper/* 
It cannot be supposed that the King meant to reproach the 
luxurious Richard with keeping company with sour morose cy* 
nicks. Malone. 

* Jndgave his countenance, against hie name,'] Made his presence 
injurious to his repulaiion. Johnson. 

I doubt the n.opriety of Johnson's explanation of this passage} 
and should ratner suppose the meaning of it to be, '* that he &• 
voured and encouraged things that were contrary to his dignity 
and reputation.^ I'o coyntenance, or to give countenance to, are 
common expressions, and mean, to patronize or encourage. 

M. Mason. 

Against his name is, I think, parenthetical. He gave his 
countenance, (to the diminution of his nanu or character) to 
laugh, &c. In plain English, he honoured gibing boys with lus 
company, and dishonoured himself by joining in Uieir mirth. 

Maldne, 

* To laugh at gibing boys,'] i. c. at the jests of gibing boys. 

Mfdaat' 
t Of every beardless vain comparative/] Of every boy whose 
vanity incited him to try his wit against the King's. 

When Lewis XIV was asked, why, with so much wit, he never 
attempted raillery, he answered, that he who practised railleiy 
ought to bear it in his turn, and that to stand the butt of raiUeiy 
was not suitable to the dignity of a king. Scuder/s Convereation, 

^f<An«OR. 
C^mfiaf^ive, I beUeve, \s tqjwX, «« fvNii3L\xi Vicj NXisa.^\ ^sb^ts^ 
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'Grew a companion to the common streets, 

EnfeofF'd himself to popularity:^ 

That beings daily swailowM by men's eyes, 

They surfeited with honey ; and began 

To lothe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes. 

As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. 

Such as is bent on sun-like majesty 

When it shines seldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eyelids down, 

Slept in his face, and render'd such aspect 

As cloudy men use to their adversaries;* 

Being with his presence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 

therefore signify, in this place, — every one who thought himself 
on a level with the Prince. So, in the second of The Four Play* 
in One, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
<« .-^— — Gerrard ever was 

•* His full comparative '* Steeveru, 

I believe comparative means here, one who affects wit, a dealer 
in comparisons: what Shakspeare calls, somewhere else, if I re- 
member right, a 9im,ile-monger. ** The most compmrative prince" 
has already occurred in the play before us; and the following 
passage in Lane*9 Labour '« JLoff, is yet more apposite in support 
of this interpretation : 

" — The world's large tongue 

" Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks 

" Full of comparisons^ and wounding flouts." Malone. 

8 Enfeoff 'd himself to popularity i] To enfeoff is a law term, 
signifying to invest with possession. So, in the old comedy of 
Wily Beguiled: ** I protested to eifeoffe her in forty pounds a year." 

Steevens. 
^ave himself up absolutely and entirely to popularity. Afeof 
M,ent was the ancient mode of conveyance, by which all lands m 
England were granted in fee*simple for several ages, till the con- 
veyance of Lease and Release was invented by Serjeant Moor, 
about the year 1630. EINry deed of feofment was accompanied 
with livery of seisin, that is, with the delivery of corporal posses- 
sion of the land or tenement granted in fee. Malone <. 

9 As cloudy men use to their adversaries f"} Strada, in his imita- 
tion of Statius, describing the look thrown by the German on his 
Portuguese antagonist, has the same expre«ftocv». _^^ 

Zusiadem^e fuem, ^ unntn nAv^oiA ore— ?* Situ*ll» 
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And in that very line, Harry, stand'st thou; 

For thou hast lost thy princely privilege, 

W ith vile participation; not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common sight. 

Save mine, which hath desir'd to see thee more 

Which now doth that I would not have it do. 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 

P, Hen, 1 shall hereafter, my thrice-gracious lord, 
Be more myself. 

A". Hen, For all the world. 

As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When 1 from France set foot at Ravenspurg; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my sceptre, and my soul to boot. 
He hath more worthy interest to the state^ 
Than thou, the shadow of succession:^ 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with harness in the realm; 
Turns head against the lion's armed jaws; 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou. 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on. 
To bloody battles, and to bruising arms. 
What never-dying honour hath he got 
Against renowned Douglas; whose high deeds, 

1 He hath more worthy interest to the state. 
Than thou, the shadov) of succession .•] This is obscure, I believe 
the meaning is — Hotspur bath a right to the kingdom more 
worthy than thou, who hast only the shadowy right of lineal succes- 
sion, while he has real and solid power. Johnson. 

Rather, — He better deserves to inherit the kingdom than thy- 
self, who art intitled by birth to that succession of which thy vices 
render thee unworthy. Hitson 
To have an interest to any thing, is not English. If we read, 
Hie hath more worthy interest in the state, 
the sense would be clear, and agreeable to the tenor of the rest 
of the King's speech. M. Mason. 

I believe the meaning is only, he hath more popularity in the 
realm, more weight with the people, than thou the heir apparent 
to the throne. — 

" From thy succession bar me, father; I 
•• Am' heir to my affection — " 
says Florizel, in The Winter's Tale. 

We should now write — in the state, but there is no corruption 
in the text. So, in T/ic Winter'* TaU: « — be is less frequent (0 
ki» princely eiiercVats tbASi iotm«r\s ^^ MdUtvc. 
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Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms^ 

Holds from all soldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, 

Through all the kingdoms that acknoi/i^ledge Christ ? 

Thrice hath this Hotspur Mars in swathing clothes, 

This infant warrior, in his enterprises 

Discomfited great Douglas: ta'en him once, 

Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbishop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 

Capitulate^ against us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these n^ws to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near'st and dearest* enemy? 

Thou that art like enough,— through vassal fear. 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen. 

To fight against me under Percy's pay. 

To dog his heels, and court'sy at his frowns, 

To show how much degenerate thou art. 

P, Hen. Do not think so, you shall not find it so : 
And God forgive them, that so much have sway'd 
Your majesty's good thoughts away from me ! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head, 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 
Be bold to tell you, that I am your son ; 
When I will wear a garment all of bloodr 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask^^ 



^ Capitulate — ] i. e. make head. So, to articulatet in a subse- 
quent scene, is to form articles. Steeneru. 

Rather, combine, confederate, indent. To capitulate is to dratj 
up any thing in head* or articles. Johnson's Dictionary. JRitMon. 

dearest — ] Dearest is most fatal, most mischievous. 

ydhnson. 

9 And stain my favours m a bloody fnasi,"] We should read— 
Javour, i. e. countenance. War burton. 

Favours SJre features, yohnson. 

I am not certain \h2Xfa'oours, in this place, ratms features, or 
that the plural number of favour in that sense is ever used. I 
believe favours mean only some decoration usually 'varsv Vi 
knights in their helmets, as a present froisv a tcC\s\x^'%^> cfc ^ Ns^s'^^o:*! 
from an enemy. So, afterwards in this \i\st'^ \ 
VOL. rill, A a 
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Which) wash'd away, shall scour my shame with it. 
And that shall be the day, whene'er it lights. 
That this same child of honour and renown. 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight» 
And your unthought<of Harry, chance to meet: 
For every honour sitting on his helm, 
'Would they were multitudes; and on my head 
My shames redoubled! for the time will come, 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord. 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to so strict account. 
That he shall render every glory up. 
Yea, even the slightest worship of his time. 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here : 
*l'he which if he be pleas'd 1 shall perform, 
I do beseech your majesty, may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance : 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands ; ^ 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths, 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

K, Hen. A hundred thousand rebels die in this:— 
Thou shalt have charge^ and sovereign trust, herein. 

Enter Blunt. 
How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of speed. 

Blunt, So hath the business that I come to speak of.* 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word,^— 



" Then let my favours hide thy mangled face ;" 
where the Prince must have meant bis scarf. Steevens. 

1 — — cancels all bands ;] i. e bonds, for thus the word was ani> 
ciently spelt. Steevens. 

3 So hath the business that I come to speak ^.] So also the busi- 
ness that I come to speak of, hath speed; i. e. requires immediate 
attention and dispatch. Mr. Pope changed hath to is, and the al- 
teration has been adopted, in my opinion, unnecessarily, by the 
4iubsequent editors. Malone. 

3 Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent vsord,'] There was no 

such person as Lord Mortimer ^ Scotland s but there was a Lord 

March of Scotland, (^Geot^ UvKvb^.v'^ who having quitted his 

own country in disgust, atl\.ucXxt^V\T^s€l^%^>M^T^^\si>2fcA.^^, 
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That Douglas, and the English rebels, m^t, 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewsbury : 
A mighty and a fearful head they are. 
If promises be kept on every hand. 
As ever ofFer'd foul play in a state. 

K. Hen, The earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day j 
With him my son, lord John of Lancaster; 
For this advertisement is five days old : — 
On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set 
Forward ; on Thursday, we ourselves will march : 
Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Glostershire ; by which account^ 
Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth shall meet. 
Our hands are full of business: let 's away; 
Advantage feeds him fat,^ while men delay. lExeunt, 

SCENE III. 
Eastcheap. ^ Room in the Boar's Head Tavern, 

Enter Falstaff and Baroolph. 

Fat. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this 
last action? do I not bate? do I not dwindle? Why, my 
skin hangs about me like an old lady's loose gown ;. I 
am withered like an old apple-John. Well, I '11 repent, 
and that suddenly, while I am in some liking;^ I shall 

lish, and did them such signal services in their wars with Scot- 
land, that the Parliament petitioned the King to bestow some re- 
ward on him. He fought on the side of Henry in this rebellion, 
and was the means of saving his life at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
as is related by HoUnshed. This, no doubt, was the lord whom 
Shakspeare designed to represent in the act of sending friendly 
intelligence to the King.— Our author had a recollection that there 
was in these wars a Scottish lord on the King's side, who bore 
the same title with the English family, on the rebel side, (one be- 
ing the Earl of March in England, the other, Earl of March in 
Scotland,) but his memory deceived him as to the particular name 
which was common to both. He took it to be Mortimert instead 
of March . Steevens . 

4 Advantage Jeed* him /at,] i. e. feeds himself. Malone. 
So, in The Taming of the Shrew .• 

** Who, for twice seven years, hath esteenved Klw. 

** No better than a poor and\oa\.\\sor£v^\>e^"^^?"* S\««"^"*^*- 

5 v,^//e I am in tome IVkmg v'\ V^VnVfi Wvie ^ws\^ '^«^> 
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be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no strengtli' 
to repent. An I have not forgotten what the inside of a 
church is made of, I am a pepper-corn, a brewer's 
horse:* the inside of a church!^ Company, villainous 
company, hath been the spoil of me. 

Bard, Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live long. 

FqL Why, there is it:— come, sing me a bawdy song; 
make me merry. I was as virtuously given, as a gen- 
tleman need to be ; virtuous enough : swore little ; diced, 
not above seven times a week ; went to a bawdy-house, 
not above once in a quarter — of an hour ; paid money 
that I borrowed, three or four times ; lived well, and in 
good compass : and now I live out of all order, out of all 
compass. 

Bard, Why, you are so fat, sir John, that you must 
needs be out of all compass ; out of all reasonable com- 
pass, sir John. 

Fal, Do thou amend thy face, and I '11 amend my 
life : Thou art our admiral," thou bearest the- lantern in 



some substance. We have had weli-liking in the same sense in a 
former play. Malone. 

So, in the book of yob, xxjix, 4: << — their young ones are 
in good liking" Thus also, P. 'Holland, in his translation of the , 
eleventh Book of Pliny's Natural Hittory : ** — when they be 
\i^\Llikingy the heart bulh akind of fat in the utmost tip thereof." 

Steevcnt. 

6 — a 6rev)er^t korte/] I suppose a brewer** korte was apt to 
be lean with hard work, yohmon. 

A brevier'* horte does not, perhaps, mean a dray-horse^ but the 
cross-beam on which beer-barrels are carried into cellars, &c. 
The allusion may be to the taper form of this machine. Steeven*. 

The commentators seem not to be aware, that, in assertions of 
this sort, Falstaif does not mean to point out any similitude to his 
own condition, but, on the contrary, some striking dissinUUtude. 
He says here, I am a pepper-corn, a brevier* s Aor««; just as in Act 
il, sc. iv, he asserts tlie truth of several parts of hisnarrative) on 
pain of being considered as a rogue — a yifw— an Ebrevi 3^-^ 
bunch of r oddish — a horse. Tyrvshitt. 

f — — the inside of a church f] The latter words (the inside of a 
church) were, I suspect, repeated by the mistake of the compo- 
sitor. Or Falstaff may be here only repeating his former words 
— The inside of a church / — without any connection with the words 
immediately preceding. M^ ^t%l conjecture appears to me the ' 
most probable. Malont> 
8 Thou art our adwral, ^c.'\ T^tOttT/^tXiA Wow^KtV^ 
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the poop,*-but 'tis in the nose of thee ; thou art the knig^ht 
of theburning lamp.^ 

Bard. Why, sir John, my face does you no harm. 

Fal. No, I 'U be sworn ; I make as good use of it as 
many a man doth of a death's head, or a memento mori : 
I never see thy face, but 1 think upon heli-Bre, and 
Dives that lived in purple ; for there he is in his robes, 
burning, burning. If thou vrert any way given to vir- 
tue, 1 would swear by thy face ; my oath should be, By 
this fire:' but thou art altogether given over; and wert 
indeed, but for the light in thy face, the son of utter 
darkness. When thou ran'st up Gads-hill in the night 
to catch my horse, if I did not think thou hadst been an 
ignis fatuu9^ or a. ball of wildfire, there 's no purchase in 
money. O, thou art a perpetual triumph,^ an everlasting 

Teartf 1603, has the same thotight. He is describing, the Host 
of a country inn : " An antiquary might have (Mckt rare matter 
out of his nMff.— — The Hamburgers onered I know not how many 
dollars for his companie in an £ast-Indian voyage, to have stoode 
a nightes in the Poope of their Admirall^ onely to *ave the charge* of 
candle*.^* Steevens. 

This appears to have been a very old joke. So, in A Dialogue 
both pleasaunt and pietifullt &c. hy Wm. BuUeyne, 1564: " Marie, 
this friar, though he did rise to the quere by darcke night, he 
needed no candell, his nose was so redd and brighte ; and al- 
though he had but little money in store in his purse, yet his nose 
and cheeks were well set with corral and rubies." MaUme, 

9 — — the knight of the burning lamp.'] This is a natural picture. 
Every man who feels in himself the pain of deformity, however, 
like this merry knight, he may affect to make sport with it among 
those whom it i» his interest to please, is ready to revenge 
any hint of contempt upon one whom he can use with freedom. 

• yohnaon. 

The knight of the burning lamp, and the knight of the burning 
pestle, are both names invented with a design to ridicule the titles 
of heroes in ancient romances. Steevens. 

1 By this fire:'] Here the quartos 1599 and 1608 very pro- 
fanely add : — that *s God^a angel. This passage is perhaps alluded 
to in HUtriomastrix^ 1610, where Asinius says : ** By this candle 
(which is none of Cod^s angels) I remember you started back at 
sprite and flame." Mr. Henley, however, observes, that •* by 
the extrusion of the words now omitted, tlie intended antithesis 
is lost." Steewns. 

2 thou art a perpetual triumph,] So, in Kin^ Hsstcr^ Vl^ 

Part III: 

''And what no'w rests but that v?e s^^tv^^^^lvkv^ 

A a 2 
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bonfire-light I Thou hast saved me a thousand marks tn 
links and torches, ' walking with thee in the night be- 
twixt tavern and tavern: but the sack that thou hast 
drunk me, would have bought me lights as g^ood cheap,^ 
at the dearest chandler's in Europe. I have maintained 
that salamander of yours with fire, any time this two 
and thirty years ; Heaven reward me for it I 
Bard, 'Sblood, I would my face were in your belly ! 
FaL God-a-mercy i so should I be sure to be heart- 
burned. 

Enter Hostess. 

How now, dame Partlet' the hen? have you inquired 
yet, who picked my pocket? 

Host, Why, sir John! what do you think, sir John? Do 
you think I keep thieves in my house? I have searched} 
I have inquired, so has my husband, man by man, boy 
by boy, servant by servant: the tithe of a hair was ne- 
ver lost in my house before. 

FaL You lie, hostess; Bardolph was shaved, and lost 
many a hair: and I '11 be sworn, my pocket was picked: 
Go to, you are a woman, go. 

<* With stately triumphtt mirthful comick shows* 
*' Such as befit the pleasures of the court" 
A triumph was a general term for any public exhibition, such 
as a royal marriaee, a £p*and procession, &c. &c. which com- 
monly being at night, were attended by multitudes of torch- 
bearers. Steevens. 

^ — T%ou hatt taved me a thousand maris &c.] This passage* 
stands in need of no explanation ; but I cannot help seizing the 
opportunity to mention that in Shakspeare's time, (long before 
the streets were illuminated with lamps) candles and lanthoms t» 
let, were cried about London. So> in Decker's SatirowM^x: 
*' — -> dost roar ? thou hast a g^ood rouncival voice to cry lanten 
and candle light.** Steevens. 

^ '"^-'good cheap,'] Cheap is market, and good cheap therefore is 
a ban marchi. Johnson. 

So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1599: 

" If this weather hold, we shall have hay good cheap.** 
Again, in the anonymous play of King Henry V: 

** They buy good cheap that bring nothing home." Steepens. 

* — dame Partlet — ] Dame Partlet is the name of the^en in 
the old story-book oi Reynard the Fox: and in Chaucer's tale of 
The Cock and the Fox, the ivf oxmX^ \3a.tw \& c^SisA ^Asue Bertelote. 
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Hott, Who I? I defy thee: I was never called so in 
mine own house before. 

FaL Go to, I know you well enough. 

Hoat, N09 sir John; you do not know me^ sir John: I 
know yoUf sir John : you owe me money, sir John, and 
now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it: I bought 
you a dozen of shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away 
to bakers' wives, and they have made bolters of them. 

Host, Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eight 
shillings an ell. You owe money here besides, sir John, 
for your diet, and by-drinking^, and money lent you, four 
and twenty pound 

Fal. He had his part of it ; let him pay. 

Host. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

FaL Howl poor? look upon his face; What call you 
rich?^ let them coin his nose, let them coin his cheeks; 
I '11 not pay a denier. What, will you make a younker 
of me?^ shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but I 
shall have mine pocket picked?^ I have lost a seal-ring 
of my grandfather's, worth forty mark.* 

« — What call you rich?] A face set with carbuncles is called 
a ricA face. Legend of Cafit. yone*. yohntoiu 

7 — a younker of me?'] A younker is a novice, a young inex- 
perienced man easily gulled. So, in Gascoig^e^s Glatt jar Co- 
vemment, 1575: 

" These yonkert shall pay for the rost." Steevens. 

8 — shall I not take mine ea*e in mine inn, but I shall have my 
pocket picked?"] There is a peculiar force in these uords. To take 
m.ine ease in mine inne, was an ancient proverb, not very different 
in its application from that maxim, ** Every man*s house Is his 
castle;'* for inne originally signified a house or habitation. [Sax. 
inne, domus, domiciliunu'] When the word inne began to change 
its meaning, and to be used to signify a house of entertainment^ the 
proverb, still continuing in force, was applied in the latter sense, 
as it is here used by Shakspeare : or perhaps Falstaff here hu- 
morously puns upon the word inne, in order to represent the 
wrong done him more strongly. Fercy. 

Gabriel Harvey, in a MS. note to Speght's Chaucer, says, 
** Some of Heywood's epigrams are supposed to be the conceits 
and devices 01 pleasant sir Thomas More." 

Inne, for a habitation, or a recess, is frequently used by Spen- 
ser, and other ancient writers. So, in A World tossed at Temuss 
16^0: *< These gpreat rich men must take. tKeir eaw In xWnr Vmr? 
AgaiD, in Greene's Farewell to FoUic, \W v **'\\vfc\ifc^GS«'^'=« 
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Nbat. O Jesu! I have heard the prince tell him, I know 
not how oft, ttiat that ring was copper. 

Fal. How! the prince is a Jack,^ a sneak-cup; and, if 
he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
say so. 

Enter Prince Henrt and Poins, marching, Falstaff 
meets the Frinccj fiiaying on his truncheon^ Uke ajife. 

Fal. How now, lad? is the wind in that door, i' faith ^ 
must we all march ? 

Bard, Yea, two and two, Newgate-fieishion.* 

H^kt. My lord, I pray you, hear roe. 

P. Hen, What sayest thou, mistress Quickly \ How 
does thy husband? I love him well, he is an honest man. 

Host, Good my lord, hear me. ' 

Fal, Pr'ythee, let her alone, and list to me. 

P, Hen. What sayest thou. Jack? 

Fal, The other night I fell asleep here behind the ar- 
ras, and had my pocket picked: this house is turned 
bawdy-house, they pick pockets. 

P, Hen. What didst thou lose. Jack? 

Fal, Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? three or four bonds 

that haunted the palace of Penelope, would take kit eate in hit 
inne^ as well as the peeres of Itbaea." Steeveiu. 

I believe intu differed from cattle*, in not being of so much con- 
sequence and extent, and more particularly in not being fortified. 
So innt of court, and in the universities, before the endowment of 
colleges. Thus, Trinity college, Cambridge, was made out of 
and built on the site of severalointf. Lort. 

* — - a seal-ring of my grandfather't, noorth forty matk.] This 
seems to have been the usual price of sucli a ring about Fabtafifs 
time. In the printed Holit of Parliament, Vol. VI, p. 140, we 
meet with ** A tigntt of gold, to the value of XL marcs.'* JRittai. 

* — - the prince it a Jack,] This term of contempt occurs fre- 
quently in our author. In The Taming of the Sbrem, Katharine 
calls her musick-master, in derision, a twangling yack. Malom. 

This term is likewise met with in Coriolanut, The Merchant oj 
Venice, CymMine, &c. &c. but is still so much in use^ as scarcely 
to need exemplification. Steetent. 

* — Nevigate-fashion.'] As prisoners are conveyed to New- 
gate, fastened two and two together. Johnson. 

So, in Decker's Satiromattix^ 1601 : •* Why then come ; we 11 
walk arm in arm, as thougVv >Ne >««^\tvi^\w^ wsa T95>S3k>^^ \a New- 
-^aie." Jieed. 
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of forty pound a-piece, and a seal-ring of my grandfa* 
ther's. 

P, Hen, A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 

Ho^t. So I told him, my lord; and 1 said, I heard 
your grace say so: And, my lord, he speaks most vilely 
of you> like a foul-mouthed man as he is ; and said, he 
would cudgel you. 

r.Jtfen. What! he did not? 

Host, There 's neither faith, truth, nor womanhood in 
me else. 

i^a/. There 's no more faith in thee than in a stewed 
prune;* nor no more truth in thee, than in a drawn 

* There '# no more faith in thee than in a stewed prune j &c.] 
The propriety of these similes I am not sure that I fully under- 
stand. A ttevicd prune has the appearance of a prune, hut has 
no taste. A drawn fox, that is, an cxenteratedfox, has the form of 
a fox without his powers. I think Dr. Wart)urton's explication 
wrong, which makes a drawn fox to mean, a fox often- hunted ; 
though to dravj is a hunter's term for pursuit by the track. My 
interpretation makes the^bx suit better to tlie jbrtm^. These are 
very slender disquisitions, but such is the task of a commentator. 

yohnson* 

Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called JVit's Miterie, or the World's 
Madnesse, 1596, describes a bawd thus : ** Tliis is shee that laiet 
wait at all the carriers for wenches new come up to London ; and 
you shall know her dwelling by a dish of steweJ prune* in the 
window ; and two or three fleering wenches sit knitting or sowing 
in her shop.'* 

In Meaturefor Measure, Act II, the male bawd excuses him- 
self for having admitted Elbow's wife into his house, by saying, 
*< that she came in great with child, and \ox\^iT\%{Qt *tev»ed prunet^ 
which stood in a dish," &c. 

Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, who apparently wishes 
to recommend himself to' his mistress by a seeming propensity' 
to love as well as war, talks of having measured weapons with a 
fencing-master for a dish of stewed prunes. 

In another old dramatic piece entitled, ff this be not agoodFtaj^ 
the Devil is in it, 1612, a bravo enters with money, and says, 
« This is the pension of the stewes, you need not untie it { 'tis 
stew-money, sir, stevfed prune cash, sir.'* ^ 

Among the other sins laid to tlie charge of the once celebrated 
Gabriel Harvey, by his antagonist, Nash, *<to be drunk with the 
sirrop or liquor of stevsed prunes,^* is not the least insisted on. 

Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, P. II, 1630: "Peace! tw^ 
dishes of stewed prunes, a bawd and a pander!" Again, in North* 
ward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607, a bawd says, " I ^^ 
have but six stewed prunes in a dish, aad loi^ <A ^*'^**^^J^55^ 
eaJces; /or my best customers are ta\\o¥s.^ K^^*^**^ "*** 
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fox;^ and for womanhood, maid Manan may be the de- 
puty's wife of the ward to thee.^ Go, you thing, go. 

Str anger y 1640: " — to be drunk with cream and *tev)ed prunes ! 
—Pox on*t, bawdy-house fare." Again, in Decker's Seven 
deadly Sinne* of London^ 1606; "Nay, the sober Perpetuana- 
suited Puritane, that dares not (so much as by moone-lig^t) come 
neare the suburb shadow of a house where they set stevted frunet 
before you, raps as boldly at the hatch, when be knows Candle- 
light is within, as if he were a new chosen constable.** 

The passages already quoted are suiBcient to show that a duh 
of atrosed prune* was not only the ancient designation of a brothel, 
but the constant appendage to it. 

From A Treatue on the Luet Venerea, >»Titten by W. Clowes, 
one of her majcbty's surgeons, 1596, and other books of the same 
kind, it appears that prunes were directed to be boiled in broth 
for those persons already infected ; and that botli 9tev:ed prunes 
and roasted apples were commonly, though unsuccessfulh , taken 
by way of prevention. So much for the in6delity of stewed prunes. 

Steepens, 

Mr. Steevens has so fully discussed the subject of sieved prunes, 
that one can add nothing but the price. In a piece called Banis^s 
Bay Horse in a 'JYance, 1595, we have " a stock of wenches, set 
up with their stev:ed prunes, nine for a tester." Farmer. 

^ — a drav)nfox i] A draumfox may be a fox drawn over the 
ground, to exercise the hounds. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Tamer Tamed: 

**— that dramnfox Moroso." 

Mr. Heath observes, that " a fox dravon over the ground to 
leave a scent, and txercise the hounds, may be said to have no 
truth in it, because it deceives the hounds, who run with the same 
eagerness as if they were in pursuit of a real fox." 

I am not, liowever, confident thut this explanation is right It 
was formerly supposed tliut a fox, v^hen dravan out of his hole, had 
the sagacity to counterfeit death, that he might thereby obtain an 
opportunity to escape. For this information I am indebted to 
Mr. Toilet, who quotes Olaus Magnus, Lib. XVIII, cap. xxxix: 
•« Insuper fingit se mortuam," &c. This particular and many 
others relative to the subtilty of the fox, have been translated by 
several ancient English writers. Steevens. 

* *— — maid Marian may be &c. ) MaiJ Marian ia a roan dressed 
like a ^voman, \\ ho attends the dancers of tlie morris. Johnson. 
In the ancient Songs of Rolun Hood frequent mention is made 
of maid Marian, M-ho appears to have been his concubine. I could 
quote many passages in my old MS. to this purpose, but shall 
produce only one : 

" Good Robin Hood was Uving then, 

" Which now is quite ferret, 
" And so waa fayre maid MarianC^ ^t, Perc^j, 
It fLppcsita from the old 0ay o£ TKe I^o-uanJ all of BsSb«r\ ^«rV 
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Ho%t. Say, what thing? what thing? 

F<U. What thing? why, a thing to thank God on. 

Host, I am no thing to thank God on, I would thou 
should'st know it ; I am an honest man's wife : and, set- 
ting thy knighthood aside, thou art a knave to call me so. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast to 
say otherwise. 

Host, Say, what beast, thou knave thou ? 

Fal. What beast ? why, an otter. 
. P. Hen. An otter, sir John! why an otter? 

Fal, Why? she 's neither fish, nor fiesh ;* a man knows 
not where to have her. 

Host, Thou art an unjust man for saying so; thou or 
any man knows where to have me, thou knave thou ! 

/*. Hen, Thou sayest true, hostess; and he slanders 
thee most grossly. 

Host, So he doth you, my lord; and said this other 
day, you ought him a thousand pound. 

P, Hen. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound? 

Fal, A thousand pound, Hal? a million: thy love is 
worth a million; thou owest me thy love. 

Host. Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and said, he 
would cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph? 

Bard. Indeed, sir John, you said so. 

Fal. Yea ; if he said, my ring was copper. 

P. Hen, I say, 'tis copper: Barest thou be as good as 
thy word now ? 

of Huntington^ 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name as- 
sumed by Matilda the daughter of ^oifert Lord Fitzvsater^ while 
Robin JSboc/ remained in a state of outlawry: 

" Next 'tis agreed (if tberto shee agree) 
« That faire Matilda henceforth change her name; 
<< And while it is the chance of Hohin Hoode 
" To live in Sherewodde a poor outlawes life, 
** She by maide Marianas name be only call'd. 

** Mat. I am contented; reade on, little John: 
*' Henceforth let me he nam'd ^naide Marian.'* 
This lady was poisoned by King John at Dunmow Priory, after 
he had made several fruitless attempts on her chastity. Drayton 
has written her legend. 

Shakspeare speaks of maid Marian in her degraded ttate^ 
when she was represented by a strumpet or acVoi^m. ** • 

• neither Juki norjesh/] So, l\\e vtw«c\i\ *vS«Awr, 

^or^sA, nor good red htrmf^'** Steeoen«. ^ •. - 
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Fai. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but mui, 
I dare : but, as thou art prince, I fear thee, as I fear the 
roaring of the hon's whelp. 

P, Hen. And why not, as the lion ? 

Fal. The king himself is to be feared as the lioo: 
Dost thou think, I '11 fear thee as 1 fear thy father ? nay, 
an I do, I pray God, my girdle break !^ 

P, Hen, O, if it should, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees ! But, sirrah, there 's no room for &ith, truth, 
nor honesty, in this bosom of thine ; it is all filled up with 
guts, and midriff. Charge an honest woman with pick- 
ing thy pockcrt! Why, thou whoreson, impudent, em- 
bossed rascal,' if there were any thing in thy pocket but 
tavern-reckonings, memorandums of bawdy-houses, and 
one poor penny-worth of sugar-candy to make thee long 
winded ; if thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
juries but these, I am a villain.* And yet you will 
stand to it; you will not pocket up wrong :i Art thou not 
ashamed ? 

7 — I pray God, my girdle break .'] Alluding to the old adage 
— " ungirt, unblest." Thus, in The Phantattici Jge, bl. 1. an an- 
cient ballad : 

" Ungirt, unbiest, the proverbe sayes 

" And they, to prove ii right, 
« Have got a fashion now adayes 

*< That 's odious to the sight ; 
** Like Frenchmen, all on points they stand, 
«• No girdles now they wear,'* &c. 
Perhaps this ludicrous imprecation is proverbial. So, in '77« 
merry vshen Gossifit meet, a poem, 4to. 1609: 

<• How say'st thou, Besse ? shall it' be so, girle? apeake: 
" If I make one, pray God my girdle breai f" Steewtu. 
This wish had more force formerly than at present, it being 
once the custom to wear the purse hanging by the girdle ; so that 
its breaking, if not observed by the wearer, was a serious matter. 

JIfaione, 
8 impudent, embossed rascal,'] Embossed is swoln, pufiy. 

yohnton. 
So, in King heart 

« A plague-sorc, or embossed carbuncle.^* Steeveru. 

f _- if thy pocket vjere enriched with any other injuries but these, 

fccT As \ht pocketing of injuries was a common phrase, I suppose, 

the Prinqecallsthecontenteof Falstaff's pocket— in;Vw. Steeveiu. 

, * — jKo« ^Ul not |K)ciet ufc wong,-'\ Some part of this meny 

dialogue seems to have \jeciiW\- v «vs(i<^Q%^'^^\3iSL \Ti'^T«A«me 

dff robbery upon bis boaters, \v^^ ^^^w^^ \\% t«a^\3SS»scw -ma. ^ 
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Fal, Dost thou hear, Hal? thou kno^^st, in the state 
of innoccncy, Adam fell; and what should poor jack 
Falstaff do, in the days of villainy ? Thou seest, I have 
more flesh than another man; and therefore more frail- 
ty .i*— You confess then, you picked my pocket^ 

F, Hen. It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess, i forgive thee: Go, make ready break- 
£eist; love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy 
guests: thou shalt find me tractable to any honest rea- 
son: thou seest, I am pacified. — Still?— -Nay, pr'ythee, 
be gone. [Exii Host.] Now, Hal, to the news at court: 
for the robbery, lad, — How is that answered ? 

P. Ben. O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel 
to thee :— The money is paid back again. 

Pal. O, I do not like that paying back, 'tis a double 
labour. 

P. Hen, I am good friends with my father, and may 
do any thing. 

Pal. Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou doest, 
and do it with unwashed hands too.^ 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

P, Hen. I have procured tb«c, Jack, a charge of foot. 



3 ..I... do it vsith unwashed hands too."] i. e. do it immediately, 
or the first thing in the morning, even without staying to wash 
your hands. 

So, in The More the Merrier^ a collection of Epigrams, 1608: 

as a school-boy dares 



« 



<< Fall to ere washed his handt, or said his prayers." 
Perhaps, however, Falstalf alludes to the andcnt adage:—//- 
latis manihut tractate sacra* I find the same expression in Aco' 
lasttUf a comedy, 1540: *< Why be these holy thynges to be 
medled with with utmashed hands P* Steevens. 

I cannot accede to this exj^ianation. It appears to me, that 
Falstaft' means to say, do it vtithout retracting, or repenting (fiti 
When a man is unwilling to engage in a business proposed to him, 
or to gQ all lenrihs in it, it is a common expression to say,-.«I 
viosh my hand* of it; and in the Gospel of St Matthen^ we find 
tha.t when Pilate was forced to condemn Christ by the tumult of 
the multitude, « he todc water, and 'washed his handst saymg, I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person." And in King Siehanl 
JII, the second Murderer says : 

" — a bloody deed! 

<< How fain, like Pilate* would I wtth itM ha^ . ..^ 

" Of this most grievous guiVty musdAi onani^ VL tfjufH^v^ 

VOL, nil. Bb 
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Fal. I wouldi it had been of horse. Where shall I 
find one that can steal well? O for a fine thief, of the 
age of two and twenty, or thereabouts ! I am heincnisly 
unprovided . W ell, God be thanked Sot these rebels, they 
offend none but the virtuous; I laud them, I praise them. 

F, Hen, Bairdolph, 

Bard. My lord. 

P. Hen. Cio bear this letter to lord John of Lancaster, 
My brother John; this to my lord of Westmoreland.-* 
Go, Poins, to horse,^ to horse ; for thou, and I, 

Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time »>- 

Jack, 

Meet me to-morrow i' the Temple-hall 

At two o'clock i' the afternoon: 

There shalt thou know thy charge ; and there receive 

Money, and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 

And either they, or we, must lower lie. 

[Exeunt Prince, Poins, and Baud. 

FaL Rare words! brave world 1— -Hostess, my break* 
fast; come:-— 
0,1 could wish, t his tavecn were my drum I [Mw^ 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

TTie Rebel Camfi near ^Shrewsbury. 

HoTftBUB, WomcESTBR^ and Douglas. 

'"'.'■ 

Hh. Well S9id*, my noble Scot: If speaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery. 
Such attribution should the Douglas* have, 

3 ...^ Poins, to horte,'} 1 cannot but think tha^t Peto is ag^in 
put for Poins. I suppose the old copy had only a P-— . We 
have Feto afterwards, not riding with the Prince, hut Lieutenant 
to Falstaff. yohnton. 

I have adored Dr. Johnson's emendation. Stee^jenf. 

The old copies read — Go, Petp, to horse. In further support 
of Dr. Johnson's emendatiop, it may be observed, that Poins suits 
tibe m^tre.of the line, which would be destroyed by a word of twf 
s/MAes. Mahtie. 
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As not a soldier of this season's stamp 

Should go so general current through the world. 

By heaven, I cannot flatter; I defy ' 

The tongues of soothers;' but a braver place 

In my heart's love, hath no man than yourself: 

Nay, task me to my vford ; approve me, lord. 

Doug. Thou art the king of honour: 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground. 
But I will beard him/ 

Hot, Do so, and 'tis well : — 

Enter a Messenger, with Letters. 

What letters hast thou there?— I can but thank you^ 
Me89. These letters come from your father,— 
Hot, Letters from him I why comes he not himself? 
Mesn, He cannot come, my lord ; he 's grievous sick« 
Hot, 'Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick. 

Id such a justling time? Who leads his power? 

Under whose government come they along? 

Mess, His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord.^ 

» 

^•— * the Dougioi ^^"y This expression is freqaent in Holin- 
shed, and is always applied by way of iins.eminence to the head 
of the Douglas family. Steevens. 

8 /defy 

The tongues <f soother* f] To de^ means here to disdain, 

M. Mason,, 

• But tvaill beard him^ To beard is to oppqse face to face in a 
hostile or daring manner. So, in Draytqn's ^est of Cynthia .* 

** That it with woodbine durst compare 
** And 3f art/ the eglantine." 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" — met them darefiil, beard to beardP 
Ag^in, in Chapman's version of the first Iliad' 

" — or in his proud kind bear 

" Their beards against mc." 
This phrase, which soon lost its original signification, appears 
to have been adopted from romance. In ancient language, to. 
head a man, was to cut off his head, and to beard him, signified to 
cut off his beard; a punishment which was fi-equently infiicted by 
giants on such unfortunate princes as fell into their han^. So, 
Drayton, in his Pofyolbion, Song 4: 

'* And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 

" Made of the beards of king^ ." Steevens. 

^ Mess, ffts letters bear his tmW, not I, myVjit^r\ t^wt ^^^- 
pies-^DOt I my mindy and—not 1 hxs mind . Surwna* *^" 
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IVor. I pr'ythecy tell nie, doth he keep hiB bed? 

Mesa. He did, my lord, four days ere I set fbrtbi 
And at the time of my departure thencci 
He was much fear'd by his physicians. 

Wor, I would, the state of time had firtf been whole, 
Ere he by sickness had been visited; 
His health was never better worth than now. 

Ifoi, Sick now! droop now ! this sickness doth iniect 
The very life-blood of our enterprize ; 
'Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 
He writes me here,— that inward sickness*— 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn ; nor did he think it meeft 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 



The line should be remd and divided thut : 

Mei8. Hit letters bear hU niiml, not I. 

Hot Sit mind f 

Hotspur had asked, noho lead* his ponoenf The Messenger 

answers, His Inter* bear hu mind. The other replies^ Hi* mind.' 

As much as to say, I enquire not about his mind, I want to know 

where his powers are. This is natural, and perfectly in character. 

^rorvtirtoii' 
The earliest qtiarto, 1598, reads — imi /my mind;— the compo- 
sitor having inadvertently repeated the word fftinc^ which had 
occurred immediately before ; an error which tiften happens at 
the press. The printer of the third quarto, in 1604, not seeing 
how the mistake had arisen, in order to obtain some sense, 
changed my to his, reading, <* not I his mind,*' which was fol- 
lowed in all the subsei^uent ancient editions. The present cor- 
rection, which is certainly right, was made by Mr. Capell. In 
two of the other speeches spoken by the Messenger, he uses the 
same language, nor is it likely that he should address Hotspur, 
without tSiis mark of respect. In Yua first speech the Messenger 
is interrupted by the impetuosity of the person whom he ad- 
dresses, to whom, it may be supposed, he would otherwise have 
there also g^ven his title. Malone. 

I have followed Mr. Malone in printing Htkxs first speech with a 
break af^er--/aMer,— . At the same time I suspect that the 
word— c<7m«, which deprives the sentence of all pretensions to 
harmony,- was a playhouse interpolation, and that the passage 
origins&y ran as follows: 

These letters from your father t— -. Steevens. 

• — - that imaard sickness — ] A line, probably, has here been 
lost. Malone, ' 
i fnspeet no omVauon. Ho^s^t va ^t^>Vj «;cwMmerating the 
' ipal topicks of Uie WUeT Ve ViaA\wiQit^Viva!i» Siit«««n».. 
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On any soul retnov'd,* but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement^— 

That with our small conjunction, we should on* 

To see how fortune is disposed to us : 

For, as he writes, there is no quailing now;^ 

Because the king is certainly possessed 

Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 

Wor. Your father's sickness is a maim to us. 

Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb loppM off:-—, 
And yet, in faith, 'tis not ; his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it: —-Were it good| 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast ? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 
It were not good : for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope; 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes.' 

9 On any soul remov'd,'] On any /eM near to himself*; on any 
whose interest is remote. Johnson. 

So, in A* you Like it: ** Your accent is something finer than 
you could purchase in so reTnoved a dwelling." Steeient, 

^ -^^^no quiuling now/] To quail is to languish^ to sink inta 
dejection. So, in Cymbeline .* 

<< For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
" ^ail to remember, — ." 
Perhaps from the timid caution occasionally practised by the 
bird of that name. So, in Chaucer's Cierh** Tale: 

" And thou sbalt make him couche at doth a quaille.** 

titeeVmi' 
2 ^^^for therein thould we read 
The H)ery bottom and the tout of hopes 
The 'oery list, the very utmost bound 

Of all our fortunes. '\ To read the bottom and the eoui of hope, 
and the bound of fortune, though all the copies, and all the editors 
have received it, surely cannot be right. I can tlunk oo no other 
word than risque: 

— — therein should we risque 
The very bottom, &c. 
The list is the selvage; figuratively, the utmost line^of circiim- 
ference, the utmost extent. If we should with less change read 
rend, it will only suit with list, not with soul or bottom Johnson* 
I believe the old reading to be the true one. So, in King &mj 
K/, Part II: 

*' — we then should see the bottom 
*'a^alloarfortunes.»» Sieevtn%. 

Bb « 
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Doug. Taith, and ao we should; 

Where now remains^ a sweet reversion: 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in:^ 
A comfort of retirement' lives in this. 

//or. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto. 
If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

fVor, But yet, I would your father had been here. 
The quality and hair of our attempt* 
Brooks no diyiaion: It will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away» 
That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hcDce ; 

To the passage quoted by Mr. Steevens fx^m g^iwg Bmy Vh 
may be added this m Botneo and IfuUet.' 

" Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 

•« Which tees into the bottom of my grief ?•• 
And this in Meawrefor Meaawe: 

*' mmm^ Afld it 00006X118 mc 

'* To looJ^ into the bottom of my place.^ Molest* 

3 Where imw rrmain*— 1 Wkne is, I tAiink, used bene for ^hert- 
as. It is often used with that signification by our author and his 
contemporaries. Mal^ne. 

So, in Pericies, Prince of lyre. Act |, sc. i : 

** Whre now you are both a father and a son." Steeven^ 

^ We may boldly stend upon the hope ofnhat 
Is to come In .• j Read : 

We now mtty boldly spends upon the h^ 
€(fv)kat is to come in, Ritson, 

9 A comfort of retirement — ] A support to which we may have 
recourse, yohnson. 

^ The quality and hair of our attempt *— 1 The hair seems to be 
the fomfiUxiottt the character. The metaphor appears harsh to us, 
but, perhaps, was familiar in our author's time. We still say 
something is s^aiutt the hair, as against thegrain^ thsl is^ against 
the natural tendency. Johnson. 

In an old comedy caUed The Family of Lofte, I meet with an 
expression which very well supports Dr. Johnson's explanation: 

**mmm^ They say I am of the right hair, and indeed they may 
fliaad toH.'' 

ilgmn, in 7U Cooecomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
*' ■■ ■ since he will be 
''An ass against \he Katr." Steevens, 

This word is used in t\ias!smeiexi^vTv>^«c^&>Xi\fcT\Q^ Tom 

9/ir<nK/Af>nr(fe, 159ft: . .. ^ ,. , 
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And think, how suph »o apprehension 

May turn the tide of fearful fiactioQ, 

And breed n kind of que«t»Qa in our cause f 

F«r« wfill you kopwj w« of the oiferlng »ide^ 

Must keep aloof Srpm strict arbitrecneni; 

And stop all sight-holes, jevery loop, from whence 

The eye of reason soiay pry in upon us: 

This abj^ence of your 4tb^s draws a curtail, 

That ^hows ihe ignora^ 4 kind of fear^ 

Before no( dreamt of, 

^ot. You strain too far. 

I, r^ther^ of his absence make this use ;— 
It lends a lustre^ and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprize^ 
Than if the earl were here : lor men 4i»ust thinly 
If wef without liis help, ca^ m$ike a h»s4 



7 — we of the offering tide — ] All the latter editions read 
offending, but all the older copies which I have seeSy from the 
hrst quarto to the ^tioa of Rowe» |)eiid^^-9ve ^ the off 'ring tide. 
Of this readijDg the sense is obscure, aad therefore the change 
has been made ; but ^ince neither offering nor offending ace wora9 
likely to be mistaken, I cannot but suspect that offering is right, 
especially as it is read in the copy of 1599, which is more cor- 
rectly printed than any single edition, that I have yet seen, of a 
play written by Shs^lupeiM^e. 

The offering side may signify that party, which, acting in oppo- 
sition to the law, strengthens itself only by offers g increases its 
numbers only by promises. The king can raise an army, and con- 
tinue it by threats of punishment ; but those, whom no man is 
under any obligation to obey, can gather forces ohly by offers of 
advantage : and it is truly remaiked, that they, whose influence 
arises from offers, must keep danger out of sight. 

The offering side may mean simply the assailant^ m opposition 
to the defendanff and it is likewise truie of him that offers war, or 
makes an invasion, that his jqaua? ought to be kept clear from all 
objections, yohnson, 

Johnson's last explanation of the word offering, appears to be 
right. His first is far-fetched v^d unnatural. M. JBdason, 

9 This absence ofyourfather^s draws a curtain. 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear ^r.] To draw a curtain 
had anciently the same meaning as to undraw one has at present. 
So, (says Mr. Malone) in a stage direction in King Henry VI, 
Part II, (quarto, 1600,) <* Then the eurtmnes being drawne, Duke 
Humphrey is </i>covere£^ in his bed." 

I'ear, is the peesent instanoK, signi&es «kU:TtVctf^ ^^^^ 
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To push ag;ainst the kingdom; with his helpi 
'We shall o'erturn it topsy-turvy down.— 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 

Doug, As heart can think: there is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear.* 

Enter Sir Richard Vsrnov. 

Hot. My cousin Vernon! welcome, by ray soul. 

Vcr, Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
Is marching hitherwards ; with him, prince John. 

Hot. No harni: What more? 

Ver. And further, I have leam*d|— 

The king himself in person is set forth, 
Or hitherwards intended speedily. 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of V\ ales,^ 
And his comrades, that daff'd the world aside^ 
And bid it passf 

Ver. All furaish'd, all in arms, 

All plum'd like estridges, that wing the wind; 
Bated like eagles having lately bath'd;* 



• — term <iffear.'\ Folio— dSrtam of fear. Afalone. 

1 Nimble-footed mad-cap trince of Wale*,"} Shakspeare rarely 
bestows Ills epithets at random. Stowe says of the Prince : *' He 
was passing swift in running, insomuch that he with two other 
of his lords, without hounds, bow, or other engine, would take a 
wild buck, or doe, in a large park." Steevetu. 

3 AUfurnisKdi all in anna, 
Mlpiuind like estridges, that wing the vtind; 
Bated like eagles &c.J The old copies — ^that viith the wmd. 
For the sake of -affording the reader a text easily intelligible, I* 
have followed the example of Mr. Malone, by adopting Dr, 
Johnson's emendation. 

See the following notes Stee^etu. 

What is the meaning of estridges, that bated vith the wM like 
eagles? for the relative that, in the usual coostniction, must re- 
late to estridges. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

Ml plum.* d like estridgee, and n»ith the noind 
Bating like eagles. 
By which he has escaped ^avlo^ \\:ie ^\^lft»^, Vs^ hu yet left- 
impropriety sufficient to mike \ii^ TewKvwi^ c(Qi»fiQsicia^^. 
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Glittering in golden coatS) like images;^ 

I read: 

AUfurmttCdi all in armtf 

All plumd lite estridge*, that wing the vnnd 

Bated like eagles. 
This gives a strong image. They were not only plumed like 
eatrid^Sy but tiieir plumes fluttered like those of an estridge 
beating the wind with his wings. A more lively representation of 
young men ardent for enterprize, perhaps no writer has ever 
given, yohnton. 

I believe estridget never mount at all^ but only run before the 
wind, opening their wings to receive its assistance in urg^g them 
forward. They are generally hunted on horseback, .and Uie art 
of the hunter is to turn them from the gale, by the help of which 
they are too fleet for the swiftest horse to keep up with them. I 
should have suspected a line to have been omitted, had not all 
the copies concurred m the same reading. 

In the 23d Song of Drayton's PolyoUnon is the same thought : 

•< Prince Edward all in gold, as he g^eat Jove had been : 

« The Mountfords all in plumes, Hie estridge*, were seen.^ 

Steevens. 
This is one of those passages, in which, in my apprehension, 
there can be no doubt that there is some corruption, either by the 
omission of an entire line, or by one word being printed instead 
of another. The first .quarto, which is followed by all the other 
ancient copies reads ; 

All plumed like est ridges, that with t^e wind. 

Bated like eagles having lately bathed. 
From the context, it appears to me evident that two distinct 
comparisons were here intended, that two objects were men- 
tioned, to each of which the Prince's troops were compared ; and 
that our author could never mean to compare estridges to eagles, a 
construction which the word viith forces us to. In each of the 

subsequent lines a distinct image is given Besides, as Dr* 

Johnson has remarked, « What is the meaning of estridges that 
bated vith the wind like eagles ? for the relative that in the usual 
construction must relate to estridges." 

Supposing the expression — "that with the wind bated like 
eagles"-«-was defensible, and that these estridges were intended 
to pe compared to eagles, why should the comparison be in the 
pastime} Would it not be more natural to say, — The troops 
were all plumed like estridges, that, like eagles, bate with tne 
wind, &c. 

On the whole, I think it most probable that a line, in Which the 
motion of estridges was described, was inadvertently passed over 
by the transcriber or compositor, when the earliest copy wai 
printed; an error which has indisputably happened in other 
places in these plays. It is observable, that in this passage, as it 
stands in the old copy, there is no ^^b • notk\\t^^ ia ^^r^>kaI^«s^ 
concerning the troops. In the V>at \mz iX ^«a^«r| "^iccivd^ vh&% 
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As full of spirit as the month of May, 

that they were then advancing. Rather, however, than print the 
passage with asterisks as imperfect, I have, as the lesser evil, 
adopted Dr. Johnson's emendation. Mr. Steevens's notes per- 
fectly explain the text as now regulated. 

I have said that nothing is predicated of these fibtmed trooptt 
and this is a very strong circumstance to show that a line was 
omitted, in which thev probably were at once described as In mo- 
tion, and compared (^r the sake of their plumage) to ostridges. 
The omitted line might have been of this import: 

Ailjvmuh*d, all in amu, 

AUplunCd like ettridge*, that with the wind 

Hutt on, in gallant trim they now advance : 

Bated like eagle* having lately bath*d; 

Glittering in golden coatt like image*, 

JU/uU ^epirit at the month of May, 

And gorgeotu a* the tun at midsummer; 

Wanton as youthful goatt, viild a* young Mlt* Bf alone. 

All phim'd like ertridget,'] All dressed like the prince himself, 
the ottrich-feather being the cognizance of tlie Prince of Wales. 

Bated like eagles having lately batli*d ;] To bate is, in the style 
of falconry, to beat the vting, from the French battrtf that^is, to 
flutter in preparation for flight, yohnwn. 

The follow mg passage from David and Bethtabe^ 1599, will con- 
firm Dr. Johnson's assertion : 

« Where all delights sat bating, wing'd with thoughts, 
*« Readv to nestle in her naked breast." 

Ag^in, in Greene's Card ^ Fancy, 1608: " — made her check 
at the prey, bate at the lure," Sec. 

Writers on falconry also often mention the bathing of hawks 
and eagles, as highly necessary for their health and spirits. — AU 
birds, after bathing, (which almost all birds are fond of) spread 
out their wing.s to catch the wind, and flutter violently with them 
in order to dr\ themselves. This, in the falconer's language, is 
called bating^ and by Shakspeare, bating with the fu/iu/.— It may 
be observed, that birds never appear so lively and full of spirits, 
as immediately af\er bathing. Steevens, 

This appears to be justly explained by Steevens- When birds 
have batlied, they cannot fly until their feathers be. disentangled, 
by bating with the wind. M. Mason. 

3 Glittering in golden coats like images,"] This alludes to the 
manner 'of dressing up images in the Komish churches on holy- 
^ys ; when they are bedecl^d in robes very richly laced and ero^ 
midcred. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen. Book I, ch. iii : 

*' He was to weet a stout and sturdy thiefe 

** Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, &c 

'' The holy taint% di \he\c rich ^lUmcnU 

** He did disrobe,** lix. Steroent. 
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And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry r^with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs,^ gallantly arm'd,— 
Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted' with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus,^ 
And witch the world^ with noUe horsemanship. 

Hot, No more, no more; worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, ^ 
And to the fire-ey'd maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them: 
The mailed Mai*s shall on his altar sit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire^ 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 
And yet not ours : — Come, let me take my horse, 
Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt. 
Against the bosom of the prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse.— 
O, that Glendower were come I 

Fer. There is more news: 

I leam'd in Worcester, as I rode along. 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 

Doug, That 's the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 

War, Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 

,^ Hi* cuisses on his thighs,'] Cuisses, French. Armour for the 
thighs. Pope. 

The reason why his cuisses are so particularly mentioned, I 
. conceive to be, that his horsemanship is here praised, and the 
cuisses are that part of armour which most hinders a horseman's 
activity, yohnson. 

^ ^m/ vaulted — ^ The context requires vault, but a word of one 
syllable will not suit the metre. Perhaps our author wrote vauh 
it, a mode of phraseology of which there are some examples in 
these plays. Malone. 

fi To turn and vnnd a fiery Pegasus,'] This idea occurs in Have 
Viith you to Sajfron Walden, or Gabriel Harve/s Hunt is up, &c. 
1596: *< -.^.— her hottest fury may be resembled to the passing 
of a brave cariere by a Pegasus."*' Seeeoena^ 

7jM witch the vfotld — ] For bewitcb^ c\kwm* 1?^^. 
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Hot. What may the king's whole battle reach unto? 

Tcr. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be ; 

My fiather and Glendower being both away^ 
The powers oi us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us make a muster speedily : 
Doomsday is near ; die all, die merrily. 

Doug, Talk not of dying; I am out of fear 
Of deathf or death's hand^ tor this one half year. 

[Excuni. 

SCENE II. 

AfmbHck Road near Coventry. 

Enter Falbtapf and Bardolph. 

/'a/. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill me a 
bottle of sack: our soldiers shall march through; W€ 11 
to button-Colfield to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me moneyi captain? 

Fal, Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This tx>ttle makes an angel. 

J'^aL An if it do, take it for thy labour; and if it make 
twenty, take them all, I 'U answer the coinage. Bid my 
lieutenant Peto* meet me at the town's end. 

Bard. 1 will, captain: farewel. \^Exit, 

Fal, If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a^'souced 
gurnet.* I have misused the king's press damnably.^ I 

■ — lieutenant Peto — ] This passage proves that Pcto did not 
go with the Prince. Johruon. 

' — 9ouced gurnet'] This is a dish mentioned in that very 
laughable poem called The Counter-ecuffet 1658: 
" Stuck thick with cloves upon the back, 
*< Well stuifd with sage, and for the smack, 
" Daintily strew'd with pepper black. Sou<fdgwmet** 
Souced gurnet is an appellation of contempt very frequenUy em* 
ployed in the old comedies. So, in Decker's Honeet Whortt 1635: 

" Punck ! you eoue'd gurnet!** 
Again, in the Prologue to Wily Beguiled^ 1606: 

*• Out you wuced gurnet, you wool-fist \** Steewm. 

A gurnet is a fish very near resembling a piper. 

It should seem, from one of Taylor's pieces, txtiMtA A Ba!mdi- 

23mo, 1635, that a nmeed gurnet was sometimes used in the samt 

metaphorical sense in wVi\c\i vie tio^ ^ctKiQKM^]! use the word^m^ 

^eon.* '< Though sbe» \jabvir^'\VLTe iSutt ^aE«bVaiai<fikVkVliL,^^ift. 
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have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, 
three hundred and odd pounds. I press me none but 
good householders, yeomen's sons : inquire me out con- 
tracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on the 
bans; such a commodity of warm slaves, as had as lief 
hear the- devil as a drum ; such as fear the report of a 
caliver, worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck.^ 
I pressed me none but such toasts and butter,^ with 
hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins' heads, and 
they have bought out their services ; and now my whole 



eomes to the net with her; — She has baytes for all kinde of frye i 
. , , . , ^ 1 , , , ., *s hei 

gud 



a great lord is her Greenland whale ; a countrey gentleman is her 
cod's-head; a rich citizen's son is her tovjs^d gurnet, or her ^ 



^eon.^ Malone. 

1 — ^ / ha.'oe misused the king's press damnably. 1 Thus, in tlie 
Vayti^e to Cadiz, 1597. [See Hakhiyt, Vol. I, p. 607.] «* — about 
the 28 of the said moneth, a certaine Lieutenant was de^aded 
and cashierd, &c. for the taking of money by the way of corrup- 
tion of certaine prest souidiers in the countrey, and for pleasing of 
others in their roomes, m^re unfit for service, and of less sufficiency 
and abilitie.*' Steepens. 

» — ^ v)orse than a struck fowl, or a hurt tvild-duck."] The repeti- 
tion of the same image disposed Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, to read, in opposition to all the copies, a 
struct deer, which is indeed a proper expression, but not likely to 
have been corrupted. Shakspeare, perhaps, wrote a struck sor- 
rel, Vhich, being- negligently read by a man not skilled in hun- 
ter's language, was easily changed to struck fowl. Sorrel is used 
in Lovers Labour '* Lost for a young deer; and the terms of the 
chase were, in our author's time, familiar to the ears of every 
gentleman. Johnson. 

Jov:l,'\ Thus the first quarto, 1598. In a subsequent copy 
(1608) the word /Jnu/ being erroneously printed ybo/, that error 
was adopted in tne quarto, 1613, and consequently in the folio, 
which was printed from it. Malone. 

Fov)l seems to have been the word designed by the poet, who 

might have thought an opposition between fowl, i.^e. domestic 

biras, and viildfoml, sufficient on this occasion. He has almost 

the same expression in Much Ado about Nothing: " Alas poor hurt 

fowl/ now will he creep into sedges." Steevens. 

3 — such toasts and butter,"] This term of contempt is used in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Tf^it without Moneys 

*' They love young toasts and butter. Bow-bell suckers." 

. " Londiners, and all within the sound gf Bow-beU^ «C!^ vc^-tfel 
ptoach called cocknies, and eaters of krttered mtf^p '^IWoirivB^^ 
JhH.161T. Maione, .'V^ 

. VOX. nil. c c ' ■'^t**'. 
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charge consists of aDcients, corporalsi lieutenants) gen- 
tlemen of companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, ivhere the glutton's dogs licked his sores: 
and such ms, indeed, were never soldiers ; but discarded 
unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger brothers,^ 
revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen; the cankers 
of a calm world, and a long peace ;^ ten times more dis- 
honourable ragged than an old faced ancient:' and such 



^ -yottngcr sons to younger brothers, &c.] Raleigh, in his Dit- 
course an War, uses this vcr>' expression for men of desperate for- 
tune and wild adventure. Which borrowed it from the other, I 
know not, but I think the play was printed before the Discourse, 

yofuuon. 

' — - catikers of a calm world, and a long peaces] So, in Tht 
Puritan : ** hatched and nourished in the idle calmness of peace." 
Ag^n, in Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the Devil, 1592: '* — 

1 the canker'Viormes that breed on the rust qf peace.** Steevene, 

^ -— — ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old faced an^ 
cient/] Shakspeare uses this word so promiscuously to signify an 
ensig^ or standard-bearer, and also the colours or standard borne, 
that I cannot be at a certainty for his allusion here. If the text 
be gt:nuine, I think the meaning must be, as dishonourably rag- 
ged as one that has been an ensign all his daysi thathas let age 
creep upon him, and never had merit enough to gain preferment 
Dr. Warburton, who understands it in the second construction, 
has suspected the text, and given the following ingenious emen- 
dation : " How is an old* faced ancient or ensign, dishoapurahly 
ragged ? on the contrary, nothing is esteemed more honourable 
than a ra^fged pair of colours. A very little alteration will restore 
it to its original sense, which contains a touch of the strongest and 
roost fine-turned satire in the world : -^^^ ten times more disho- 
nourably ragged than an old feast ancient/ i. e. the colours used by 
the city-companies in their feasts and processions ; for each com- 
pany had one with its peculiar device, wh^ph was usually display- 
ed and borne about on such occasions. Now nothing could be' 
more witty or sarcastical than this comparison : for as FalstafPs 
rag^gamuffins were reduced to their tattered condition through 
their riotous excesses ; so this old feast ancient became torn and 
shattered, not in any manly exercise of arms, but amidst the re- 
vels of drunken bacchanals.*' Theobald. 

Dr. Warburton's emendation is very acute and judicious ; but 
J. know not whether the licentiousness of our author's diction may 
not allow us to suppose that he meant to represent his soldiers, 
as more ragged, though less honourably ragged, than an old an- 
Cf'ent, Johnson, 

■^n old faced a/ictent, is axv o\d %\SLtid»xd mended with a diflferent 
colour. It should not be wcvMwvvtv otv^ ^«t^, ^ olA viAfoce^ aire 
4istiTxc\. epithets . To/ace «. ^Q\<iti \^ \q trm It j w^ «te^8k«»sk\*. 
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have I9 to fill up the rooms of them that have bought out 
their services, that you would think) that I had a hun- 
dred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately come from swine- 
keeping, from eating draff and husks. A mad fellow 
met me on the way, and told me, I had unloaded all the 
gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies. No eye hath seen 
such scare-crows. 1 '11 not march through Coventry 
with them, that 's flat: — Nay, and the villains march 
wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on;^ for, in- 
deed, I had the most of them out of prison. There 's 
but a shirt and a half ^ in all my company : and the half- 
shirt 19 two napkins, tacked together, and thrown over 
the shoulders like a herald's coat without sleeves ; and 
the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint 
Alban's, or the red-nose innkeeper of Daintry.' But 
that 's all one J they '11 find^ linen enough on every 
hedg^. 

present in use. In our author's time the facings of gowns were 
always of a colour different from the stuff itself. So, in this 
play: 

" To face the ^rment of rebellion 

" With some nne colour.** 
Again, in Mam- Alleys or Merry Trich, 1611 : 

*• Your tawny coats with gresiay facings here." Steevens. 
So, in The Puritan^ a comedy, 1607 .* " — full of holes^ like a 
^hot ancient.^* The modern editors, instead oi dishonourable read 
duhonourably ; but the change is unnecessary, for our author fre- 
quently uses adjectives adverbially. So again, in this play : 

** And since this business so fair is done.** 
.. Ag^in, in K. Henry Vlll: " He is equal ravenous as he is sub- 
tle." Again, in Hamlet: " I am myself «W(^cre«r honest." Again, 
sn The Taming of the Shrew .• 

" Her only fault—- 

•« Is that she is intolerable curst." Malone. 

7 ••— gyves on ;] i. e. shackles. Pope. 
So, in the old Morality of Hyche Scomer: 

" And I will go fetch a pair ofgyves.^* 
Again: 

**They be yeomen of the wrethe, that be shackled in 
gyves'* Steevens. 

8 — There > but a shirt and a half — ] The old copies read — 
There 's not a shirt &c. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

5 __ of Daintry.] i. e. Dayentry. StecKtm, 

t — etbienfrom my host fcc.^ Ttua ptov^rowlt^ ci^ %^^\^T^';g> 
ft march to purloin, is noticed by n ^tVtct cotvX&xBkV"^^ ^•^ 
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Enter Prince Henrt and Wkstmorelakd. 

P, Hen, How now, blown Jack? how now, quilt? 

Pal. What, Hal? How now, mad wag? what a devil 
dost thou in Warwickshire ?— My good lord of West- 
moreland, 1 cry you mercy ; 1 thought, your honour had 
already been at Shrewsbury. 

West, 'Faith, sir John, 'tis more than time that I were 
there, and you too ; but my powers are there already: 
The king, I can tell you, looks for us all ; we must away 
all night.* 

Pal, Tut, never fear me ; I am as vigilant, as a cat to 
steal cream. 

P, Hen. I think, to steal cream indeed ; for thy theft 
hath already made thee butter. But tell me, Jack; 
Whose fellows are these that come after? 

Pal, Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. Hen. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Pal. Tut, tut; good enough to toss;^ food for powder, 
food for powder; they '11 fill a pit, as well as better; 
tush, man> mortal men, mortal men. 

IVesi. Ay, but, sir John, methinks, they are exceeding 
poor and bare ; too beggarly. 

Pal. 'Faith, for their poverty,— I know not where they 
had that ; and for their barenessy^-I am sure, they never 
learned that of me. 

P. Hen. No, I '11 be sworn; unless you call three 

Sbakspeare. Bamabie Rich says, "Fyrst by the way as they 
travayle through the countrey where they chaunce to lye all night, 
the good wyfe hath spedde well if shee fynde hyr sbeetes in the 
morning, or if this happe to fayle, yet a coverlet or curtens from 
the bed, or a carpet from the table, some bed clothes or table 
napkins, or some other thing must needs packe away with them, 
there comes nothing amisse if it will seWe to by drinke." Aright 
excellent and plecuaunt Dialogue betvxne Mercury and an English 
Souldier, &c. 1574, bl. I. sig. H 5. JReed. 

2 ■ H»e must avioy all night. "] Read— we must away all tb-night . 

M. Mason, 
Perhaps Westmoreland means — << we must travel all night.*' 

Steevent. 
' — — - good enough to toss;'\ That is, to toss upon a pike. 

yohnson^ 
So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" Tlie soldiers should have tossed me on their pikes, 
" Before 1 would have gcwited,'* &c. Steepens. 
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fingers on the ribs, bare. But, sirrah, make haste; Percy 
is ^ready in the field. 

Fed, What, is the king encamped? 

We^t, He is, sir John ; I fear, we shall stay too long. 

Fal. Well, 
To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast» 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. \^Exeunt,. 

SCENE HI. 

The Rebel Camfi near Shrewsbury. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, and Vernon. 

Hot, We '11 fight with him to-night. 

Wor, It may not be. 

Doug, You give him then advantage. 

Ver, Not a whit. 

Hot, Why say you so? looks he not for supply? 

Ver, So do we. 

Hot, His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor, Good cousin, be advis'd ; stir not to-night. 

Ver, Do not, my lord. 

Doug, You do not counsel well ; 

-You speak it out of fear, and cold heart. 

Ver, Do me no slander, Douglas : by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my life) 
If well-respected honour bid me on, 
I hold as little counsel with weak fear. 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives:'*— 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle. 
Which of us fears. 

Doug, Yea, or to-night. 

Ver. Content. 

Hot, To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. 

I wonder much, being men of such great leading,^ 

4 As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives .•] The old copies : 

■ ■ ' that this day lives. Steevens. 
We should omit the words, this day, which weaken the sense 
and destroy the measure. M. Mason* 

5_/««:>i ^eat /eadingt"] Such condwcX., ^^iO\ ^"x^«r«XN55Ki''"«^ 
martial business, Johnson. 

c c a 
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That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: Certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon's are not yet come up : 
Your uncle Worcester's horse came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their coui*age with hard labour tame and dv}\f 
* That not a horse is half the half himself.^ 
Hot. So are the horses of the en^my 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low ; 
The better part of ours are full of rest. 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 
For God's sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[ T/ie trum/iet sounds a parley. 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt, I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe me hearing, and respect. 

Hot, Welcome, sir Walter Blunt; And 'would to God, 
You were of our determination! 
Some of us love you well : and even those some 
Envy your great deservings, and good name; 
Because you are not of our quality,^ 
But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt, And God defend, but still I should stand sof 
So long as, out of limit, and true rule. 
You stand against anointed majesty ! 
But, to my charge. — The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs;' and ^whereupon 

The old copies— 

— such great leading as you are. 
By the advice of Mr. Ritson I have omitted the words— a* you 
are, which only serve to destroy the metre. Stee%>ens. 

^ half himself.'] Old copies — half of himself. Steevens. 

7 — of our quality,] Quality, in our author's time, was fre- 
quently used in the sense o^ fellowship or occupation. So, in The 
Tempest.' "Task Ariel and all his quality^* i. e. all those who 
were employed with Ariel in similar services or occupations ; his 
fellows. Again, in HamXet: " — give me a taste of your qua- 
lity'' Malone. 

8 ^^-^ of your griefs;] That is, grievances. So, in A Declara- 

tion of the Treasons of the (ate Earle of Essex, &c. 1601 : ." The 

Z-ord Keeper required \)^e lE.a.v\^ o^ ^s%«^, >2cv^ vC he would not 

declare his griefs opei\\y, "ye^ ^Vi^X. ^«v V^ \s wSa. Vtse^KCv. '^^s. 

j>rivately." MaUme. 
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You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot^— 
Which he confesseth to be manifold,— 
He bids jrou name your griefs; and, with all speedy 
You shall have your desires, with interest; 
And pardon absolute for yourself, and these, 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot, The king is kind; and, well we know, the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, and my uncle, and myself. 
Did give him that same royalty he wears:* 
And,— when he was not six and twenty strongs- 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home,— 
My father gave him welcome to the shore i 
And, — when he heard him swear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
To sue his livery,* and beg his peace; 

9 My father i and my uncle, and tnyself, 
Did give him that same royalty he vtears .*] The Percies were 
in the highest favour with King Henry the Fourth for some time 
afler his accession. Thomas Earl of Worcester was appointed 
Governor to the Prince of Wales, and was honoured with the 
custody of Isabel, widow of King Richard the Second, when she 
was sent back to France after that king's deposition. Hotspur, 
who accompanied him on that occasion, in tiie presence of the 
Ambassadors of both nations, who met between Calais and Bou- 
logne, protested " upon his soul" that she was a virgin, " sound 
and entire even as she was delivered to King Richard, and if any 
would say to the contrary, he was ready to prove it against him 
by combat." Speedy p. 753. Malone. 

1 To sue his livery y'] This is a law phrase belonging to the feu- 
dal tenures ; meaning, to sue out the delivery or possession of 
bis lands from those persons who on the death of any of the 
tenants of the crown, seized their lands, tiU the heir sues out his 
livery. Steevens. 

Before the 32d year of King Henry the Eighth, wardships were 
usually granted as court favours,, to those who made suit for, and 
had interest enough to obtain them. Ritson. 

During the existence of the feudal tenures, on the death of any 
of the King's tenants, an inquest of office, called inqiHsitio post 
Tnortem, was held, to inquire of what laxvds Vv^ dNfc^L ^^via^^ h^cv^ 
was heir, of what age he was, kc. axvd \t\ >\\^^t c-aafc* ^'^^^^^J^ 
heir was a minor, he became tbe N»w:^o^^^^^^J«^''*^'^ ^^^^^^^ 
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With tears of innocencf 9 and terina of seal|«- 
My fother, in kind heart and pity ino?'d, 
Swore him assistance^ and perfonh'd it too« 
Now, when the lords, and barons of the realm 
Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him. 
The more and less* came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages; 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 
Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths. 
Gave him their heirs ; as pages foUow'd him,' 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 
He presently,— as greatness knows itself^— • 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg;^ 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs ; and, by this fisce, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. 
Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 

seized by its officers, and continued in its possession, or that of 
the person to whom the crown granted it, till the heir came of 
age, and wed out hit livery, or ouster lemaine, that is, the delivery 
of the land oiit of his guardian's hands. To regulate these in- 
quiries, which were g^atly abused, many persons being com- 
pelled to sue out livery from the crown, who were by no means 
tenants thereunto, the Court of Wards and Liveries w^a erected by 
SUt. 32, Hen. VIII, c. 46. See BUckstone's Qrmm. II, 61; III, 
258. Malone. 

* The more arul lets — ] i. e. the greater and the less. Steevens. 

Steevens has given the words, the rrurre and less, the only expla- 
nation they can bear ; but I have little doubt that we ought to 
read — 

They more and less, came in, &c. M. Mason. 

^ GaH)e him their heirs i as pages follow*d him,'] Perhaps we 
ought to point differently : 

Cave him their heirs as fagca ; /oitowV him,^ &c. Malone. 

^ Upon the naked shore ?ic.'\ Ixi \Kv% '^YskS^ «<^«iyv\\^ iS&s)&&^ 
^g^iD to some passages in iKchard tKe S€c<md. ^oHn^oii. 
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When he was personal in the Irish war. 

Blunt, Tut, I came not to hear this. 

Hot. Then, to the point.— 

In short time after, he depos'd the king; 
Soon after that, dcpriv'd him of his life ; 
And, in the neck of that,* task'd the whole state I* 
To make that worse, suffer'd his kinsman March 
(Who is, if every owner were Well plac'd, 
Indeed his king,) to be incag'd in Wales,^ 
There without ransom to lie forfeited: 
Disgrac'd me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated my uncle from the council-board ; 
In rage dismissed my father from the court; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong: 
And, in conclusion, drove us to seek out 
This head of safety;' and, withal, to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king ? 

Hot. Not so, sir Walter; we '11 withdraw a whiles 
Go to the king; and let there be impawn'd 
Some surety for a safe return again, 



* Andy in the neck of that,'] So, in Painter's Palace cfFlea»ure, 
1566 : *< Great mischiefes succedyng one in another*t necke.*' 

Render ton. 

* — task'd the vihole ttate.-'] I suppose it should be tax*d the 
whole state, yohmon. . 

Tasl^d is here used for taxed s it was once common to employ 
these words indiscriminately. Memoirs of P. de Commine; by 
Danert, folio, 4th edit. 1674, p. 136: «« Duke Philip, by the space 
of many years levied neither subsidies nor^tiwi*." Again, in 
Stephen Gosson's School of Abuse^ 1579: ** —like a greedy sur- 
vewur being sent into Fraunce to govern the countrie, robbed 
them and spoyled them of all their treasure with unreasonable 
^atJtet." 

A^iun, in Holinshed, p. 422 : " There was a new and strange 
subsidie or tatke granted to be levied for the king's use." Steevent. 

^ incag'd in Wales,'] The old copies have enga^d. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

No change was necessary. Enga^d signifies delivered as a hos- 
tage; and is again used in that sense. See p. 319, n. 5. Douce. 

« This head (f tcfety i\ This aTTft^^ iw>ti\'«\ivOcL\\tf8^V«^^- 
tection. ^fohnson. 
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Aod in the momiiig.e^lj shall mine imole 
Bring him our purposes: and so farewel. 

JBhmi. I would, you would accept of grace and love. 

Hot, And, may be, so we shall. 

Blunt. Tray heaven, you do I [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

York. Ji Boom in the jirthbUhofi** Houae. 

Enter the Archbiahofi ^York, and a Gentleman. 

Arch, Hie, good sir Michael; bear this sealed brief,^ 
With winged haste, to the lord mareshd;^ 
This to my cousin Scroop; and all the rest 
To whom they are directed: if you knew 
How much they do import, you would make haste. 

Gent, My good lord, 
I guess their tenor. 

Arch, Like enough, you do.' 

To-morrow, good sir Michael, is a day. 
Wherein the fortune often thousand men' 
Must 'bide the touch : For, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As 1 am truly given to understand, 
The king, with mighty and quick'4'aised power, 
Meets with lord Harry: and I fear, sir Michael,—- 
What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
(Whose power was in the first proportion)^ 
And what with Owen Glendower's absence thence, 
(W^o with them was a rated sinew too,^ 
And comes not in, o'er-rul'd by prophecies,)-— 
I fear, the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 

9 _ sealed brief,] A brief is shnply a letter, yohmon. *s 

' * -•— to the lord mareshal ;] Thomas Lord Mowbray. J^alorus 

B Gent. My good lord, 
Iguett their tenor. 

Arch. Uke enough, you do.] Read: 

Gent My lord, Iguete their tenor. 
Arch. Like enough. JRitson. 

^''"^in ^ first proportion,'] Whose quota was larger than that 
of any other man in the confederacy, yohneon. 

^^—^^ rated einev) too,"] A rated einevo signifies a strength on 
which we reckoned; a help of which we made account, yohneon. 
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Gent. Why, good my lord, you n6ed not fear; ther£ 's 
Douglas, 
And Mortimer.* 

jirch. No, Mortimer 's not there. 

Gent. But there is Mordake, Vernon, lord Harry Percy, 
And there *s my lord of Worcester ; and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

uirck. And so there is: but yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together;-— 
The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westaioreland, and warlike Blunt; 
And many mdre cor<«riva]B, and dear men 
Of estimation and cofmnand in arms. 

Gent. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well oppos'd. 

jirch, I hope no less, yet needful 'tis to fear; 
And, to prevent the worst, sir Michael, speed: 
For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us,-— 
For he hath heard of ouf confederacy,—*— 
And 'tis but wisdom ta make strong against him ; 
Therefore, make haste : I must go write again 
To other friends; and so ferewel, sir Michael. 

\_Exeunt severally. 



ACT V« SCENE I. 

The King's Camfi near Shrewsbury. 

Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince John ^Lan- 
caster, ^fr Walter Blunt, andSirZovL^s Falstaff.'' 

K. Hen. How bloodily the sun begins to ^eer 
Above yon busky hill!" the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

« And Mortimer.'] Old copies, redundantly : 
And lord Mortimer. Steevens. p 

ft Act r.] ■ It seems proper to be remarked, that in the editions 
printed while the author lived, this play is not broken into Acts. 
The division which was made by the players in the first folio, 
■eems commodious enough ; but, being without authority, may be 
changed by any editor who thinks himself able to make a better. 

Johnson. 

7 In the old and modem editions the Earl of Westmoreland is 
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P. Hen, The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes,' 
And, by his hollow whistling in the leaves^ 
Foretells a tempest, and a blustering day. 

K. Ben, Then with the losers let it sympathize ; 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win^— . 

Trumpet. Enter Worcester and Vkrnon. 
How now, my lord of Worcester ? 'tis not well, 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet: You have deceived our trust; 
And made us doff our easy robes ^ of peace, 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel :^ 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 
What say you to 't? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war? 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light; 
And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 

JVor. Hear me, my liege : 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 

made to enter here with the King ; but, it appears from a passage 
in the next scene that be was left as a hostage in Hotspur's camp, 
till Worcester should return from treating with Henry. See p. 
3JL8, n. 2. Malone. 

■— ^busky A////] Butky is woody. (Bosquetf Fr.) Milton writes 
the word perhaps more properly, bo*iy. Steeveru. 

9 — to his purpote* ;'\ That is, to the sun's, to that which the 
sun portends by bis unusual appearance, yohnton. 

* —doff ottr easy robes — ] i. e. do them off, put them off. So, 
in King yohn.' 

" Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame ——»-." Steepens. 

3 To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel:'] Shakspeare must 

have been aware that the King was not at this time more than 

four years older than he was at the deposition of King Richard. 

And indeed in the next play, he makes him expressly tell u?, that 

it was then — 

** ^— but eight years since 
** Northumberland, even to the eyes of Richar4 
** Gave him defiance." 
But it is altogether fruitless to attempt th^ reconciliation of our 
futh(^$ chronology. Riuon. 
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With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
. AT. Hen, You have not sought it! how comes it then ? 
. Fal, Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
P. Ifen, Peace, chewet, peace. ^ 
Wbr. It pleas'd your majesty, to turn your looks 
Of favour, from myself, and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord. 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you, my staff of office* did I break 
In Richard's time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand. 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son. 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time : You swore to us,— 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 

That you did nothing purpose 'gainst the state ; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right, 
The seat of Gaunt,'^ukedom of Lancaster: 
To this we swore our aid. But, in short space, 
It rain'd down fortune showering on your head ; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on yog,*- 
What with our help ; what with the absent king ; 
What with the injuries of a wanton time;* 
The seeming sufferances that you had borne ; 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars, 

• ■ ..■ ' 

3 Peace, chewet, peace."] A chenuet, or chuett is a noisy caatterin|; 
bird, a pie. This carries a proper reproach to Falstaff for his ill^ 
timed and impertinent jest. Theobald. 

In an old book of cookery, printed in 1596, I find a receipt to 
make chevjets, which, from their ingredients, seem to have been 
fat greasy puddings ; and to these it is highly probable that the 
Prince alludes. Both the quartos and folio spell the word as it 
now stands in the text, and as I found it in the book already 
mentioned. Steevens. 

See also Florio's Italian Dictionary ^ 1598: •« Frilingotti. A 
kinde of daintie cheuet or minced pie.*' Malone. 

4 J my staff of office -^] See Richard the Second* ^o\vu*oTt, 

« the injuries of a wanton time i\ i.e. \\ve Vsvyax\t^ ^«ofc\s^ 

King Richard in the wantonness o? proa^wV^j, Ma»»^<»«e^ 

VOL. VSU, B d 
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That all in England did repute him dead,^ — 
And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 
You took occasion to be quickly woo'd 
To gripe the general sway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 
And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,* 
Useth the sparrow: did oppress our nest; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
- For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc'd, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head: 
Whereby we stand opposed^ by such means 
As you yourself have forg'd against yourself; 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 
And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K, Hen. These things, indeed, you have articulated,- 
Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches; 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour, • that may please the eye 

fi Ai that ungentle gull, the cuckooU bird,'] The cuckoo's chicken, 
who, being hatched and fed by the sparrow, in whose nest the 
cuckoo's egg was laid, grows in time able to devour her nurse. 

yohnson. 

Thus, in Philemon Holland's translation of the tenth Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. ch. 9; «*The Titling, therefore, that sitteth, 
being thus deceived, hatcheth the ^^^^ and bringeth up the 
chicke of another bird: — and this she doth so long, untill the 
young fuckow being once fledge and readie to file abroad, is so 
bold as t^ seize upon the old titling, and eat up her that hatched 
her." Steevens. 

7 ._^ ^g stand opposed &C.] We stand in opposition to you. 

Johnson > 

8 — articulated,'] i. e. exhibited in articles. So, in Daniel's 
Cfoil Wars, &c. Book V: 

" How to articulate with yielding wights." 
Again, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

" To end those things articulated here." 
Again, in The Valiant Welchtnan, 1615: 

" Drums, beat aloud ! — I '11 not artictdate" Steevens. 

^ To face the garment of rebellion 
TVt'th some fine co\out,'\ TVsas \s ?>.tv iJXwsvsw V^ w« -Kw^fewV'ws.- 
ta^tick habits, which wete us\mjWv faced o\ \>wmey.\x^ >«\^\ ^s. ^^ 
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Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents,^ 

Which gape, arid rub the elbow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water-colours, to impaint his cause; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time^ 

Of pellmeirhavock and confusion. 

P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. . Tell your nephew. 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praise of Henry Percy: By my hopes,-— 
• This present enterprize set off his head,^ — 

I do not think, a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young,* * 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majesty, • 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 
' Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

K, Hen. And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee? 



lour different from that of which they were made. So, in the 
old Interlude of Nature, bl. 1. no date^: 

" His hosen shall be freshly garded 

** Wyth colours two or thre." Steevens. 

1 —/>oor discontents,] Poor discontents are poor discontented 
people, as we now say — malcontents. So, in Marston's Malcontent, 
1604: 

** What, play I well the free-breath'd discontent?^* Malone. 

2 «««- starvingyor a time — ] i. e. impatiently expecting a time, 
&c. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

" And now again clean starved for a look." Malone. 

3 .«._ ^cf off his head,"] i. e. taken from his account. Mwgrave. 

^ More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, "] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads Tnore valued young. I think the present gin^le\va.^\sv"!st^ 
of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

The same kind of gingle is in Sidneys Astro|»>vel and ^\eUo.i 
—young-wise, wise-vaWaivi.'* Stecoens. -- 



ff. 
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That all in England did repute him dead,— > 
And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 
You took occasion to be quickly woo'd 
To gripe the general sway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 
And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,^ 
Useth the sparrow: did oppress our nest; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
- For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc*d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head: 
Whereby we stand opposed^ by such means 
As you yourself have forg'd against yourself; 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 
And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K, Hen. These things, indeed, you have articulated,^ 
l^roclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches; 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour,* that may please the eye 

fi Ai that ungentle gull, the cuckoo* t bird,"] The cuckoo's chicken, 
who, being hatched and fed by tlie sparrow, in whose nest the 
cuckoo's egg was laid, grows in time able to devour her nurse. 

yohnson. 

Thus, in Philemon Holland's translation of the tenth Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. ch. 9: "The Titling, therefore, that sitteth, 
being thus deceived, hatcheth the egge and bringeth up the 
chicke of another bird : — and this she doth so long, untill the 
young fiKk&vi being once fledge and readie to fiie abroad, is so 
bold as t"^ seize upon the old titling, and eat up her that hatched 
her." Steevens. 

"^ — wc stand opposed &C.] We stand in opposition to you. 

Johnson. 
8 — articulated,'] i. e. exhibited in articles. So, in DanieFs 
Ci'vil Wars, &c. Book V: 

" How to articulate with yielding wights." 
Again, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

** To end those things articulated here." 
Again, in The Valiant Welchtnan, 1615 : 

•* Drums, beat aloud ! — I '11 not articulate.^' Steevcfis. 

^ To face the garment of rebellion 
TVith some fine co\o\yt,'\ TVus \s ?>.tv iJ\wsvwev\» wss "kcv^x^wV^s^- 
ta^tick habits, which wete us\mjN\v faced ot \\xYftfc$y.\x^ >«\^\ ^s. ^^- 
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Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents,^ 

Which gape, arid rub the elbow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water-colours, to impaint his cause; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time^ 

Of pellmeirhavock and confusion. 
P. Hen, In both our armies, there is many a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. .Tell your nephew. 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praise of Henry Percy: By my hopes, — 
■ This present enterprize set off his head,^ — 

I do not think, a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young,* * 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majesty, • 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 
' Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

Jr. Hen, And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture theej 



lour different from that of which they were made. So, in the 
old Interlude of Nature, bl. 1. no date: 

•* His hosen shall be freshly garded 

** Wyth colours two or thre." Steevens. 

1 —/>oor discontents,] Poor discontents are poor discontented 
people, as we now say — malcontents. So, in Marston's Malcontent, 
1604: 

** What, play I well the free-breath'd discontent?^* Malone. 

2 «.«^ starvingyor a time — ] i. e. impatiently expecting a time, 
&c. So, in The Comedy of Errors .* 

" And now again clean starved for a look." Malone. 

3 .«._ get off his head,"] i. e. taken from his account. Musgrave. 

^ More active-valiant, or m,ore valiant-young,'] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads Ttiore valued young. I think the present gln^lc.\va."s»\sv^'^^ 
of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

The same kind of gingle is in Sidney's Astro|»>vel and S\eUo.^ 
—young-wise, wise-vaWaivi.'* Stec«l^€ns. -- 



ff. 
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That all in England did repute him dead,— > 
And, fram this swarm of fair advantages. 
You took occasion to be quickly woo'd 
To gripe the general sway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 
And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,^ 
Useth the sparrow: did oppress our nest; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
- For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc'd, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head: 
Whereby we stand opposed^ by such means 
As you yourself have forg'd against yourself; 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 
And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K, Hen. These things, indeed, you have articulated,- 
Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches; 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour, • that may please the eye 

fi As that ungentle guilt the cuckooes birdt"] The cuckoo's chicken, 
who, being hatched and fed by the sparrow, in whose nest the 
cuckoo's egg was laid, grows in time able to devour her nurse. 

yohnson. 

Thus, in Philemon Holland's translation of the tenth Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. ch. 9: "The Titling, therefore, that sitteth, 
being thus deceived, hatcheth the ^^^ and bringeth up the 
chicke of another bird : — and this she doth so long, untill the 
young lUckov) being once fledge and readie to file abroad, is so 
bold as iS seize upon the old titling, and eat up her Uiat hatched 
her." Steevens. 

^ — wtf ttand opposed &t.] We stand in opposition to you. 

yohnson, 
8 — articulated,'] i. e. exhibited in articles. So, in Daniel's 
Civil Wars, &c. Book V: 

«* How to articulate with yielding wights." 
Again, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

" To end those things articulated here." 
Again, in The Valiant Welchman, 1615: 

•* Drums, beat aloud ! — I '11 not articulate." Steevens. 

^ To face the garment of rebellion 
TVtth some fine co\o\yt,'\ TVsas \a ?>.tv iJ\wsvwev\» w« ^sj^sa^wV^ss.- 
ta^tick habits, which wete us\mjN\^ faced w \.>xYftfce^\x^ >«\^\ ^4. ^^ 
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Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents,^ 

Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water-colours, to impaint his cause; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time^ 

Of pellmelfhavock and confusion. 

P. Hen, In both our armies, there is many a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. .Tell your nephew, 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praise of Henry Percy : By my hopes, — 
• This present enterprize set off his head,^ — 

I do not think, a braver gentleman. 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young,* * 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majesty, • 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 
' Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

K, Hen, And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee? 



lour different from that of which they were made. So, in the 
old Interlude of Nature, bl. 1. no date^: 

•* His hosen shall be freshly garded 

** Wyth colours two or thre." Steevens. 

1 —/>oor discontents,] Poor discontents site poor discontented 
people, as we now say — malcontents. So, in Marston's Malcontent, 
1604: 

** What, play I well the free-breath'd discontents^ Malone. 

2 «.«^ starvingyor a time — ] i. e. impatiently expecting a time, 
&c. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

" And now again clean starved for a look." Malone. 

3 — set off his head,"] i. e. taken from his account. Musgrave. 

^ More active-valiant, or more valiant-young,'] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads more valued young. I think the present gln^le\va.^\sv^x^ 
of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

The same kind of gingle is in SiLdne-^^'s Astro|»>vel and ^\eUai 
'^-^ young-wise, wisc-vaVvaivi.'* Stecwe-ns. -- 
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That all in England did repute him dead,^ — 

And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 

You took occasion to be quickly woo'd 

To gripe the general sway into your hand : 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 

And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,* 

Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest ; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk. 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 

We were enforc'd, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head: 

Whereby we stand opposed^ by such means 

As you yourself have forg'd against yourself; 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K, Hen. These things, indeed, you have articulated,^ 
Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches; 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour, • that may please the eye 

fi As that ungentle guilt the cuckooes bird,'] The cuckoo's chicken, 
who, being hatched and fed by tlie sparrow, in whose nest the 
cuckoo's egg was laid, g^ws in time able to devour her nurse. 

yohnson. 

Thus, in Philemon Holland's translation of the tenth Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. ch. 9: «*The Titling, therefore, that sitteth, 
being thus deceived, hatcheth the ^^%e and bringeth up the 
chicke of another bird : — and this she doth so long, untill the 
young Buckov) being once fledge and readie to flie abroad, is so 
bold as tS seize upon the old titling, and eat up her that hatched 
her." Steevens. 

^ — we stand opposed &t.] We stand in opposition to you. 

Johnson. 
8 — articulated,] i. e. exhibited in articles. So, in Daniel's 
Civil Wars, &c. Book V: 

<* How to articulate with yielding wights." 
Again, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

** To end those things articulated here." 
Again, in The Valiant Welchman, 1615: 

" Drums, beat aloud! — I 'II not ajticulate." Stee'oens. 

5 To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour,] This is an allusion to our ancient fan- 
t&stick habits^ which were u&uaWy /acec^ or turned up with a co^ 
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Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents,^ 

Which gape, arid rub the elbow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water-colours, to impaint his cause ; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time^ 

Of pellmell havock and confusion. 

P, Hen. In both our armies, there is many a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. . Tell your nephew. 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praise of Henry Percy : By my hopes,— 
■ This present enterprize set off his head,^ — 

I do not think, a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young,* * 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive. 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majesty, • 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 
' Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

if. Hen. And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee, 



lour different from that of which tliey were made. So, in the 
old Interlude of Nature, bl. 1. no date^: 

" His hosen shall be freshly garded 

** Wyth colours two or thre." Steevent. 

1 —/>oor discontents,] Poor discontents are poor discontented 
people, as we now say — malcontents. So, in Marston's Malcontent, 
1604: 

** What, play I well the free-breath'd discontent?^* Malone. 

2 «««- starvingyor a time — ] i. e. impatiently expecting a time, 
&c. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

" And now again clean starved for a look." Malone. 

3 ...._ set off his headj"] i. e. taken from his account. Musgrave- 

^ More active-valiant, or more valiantyoitng,'] Sir Tliomas Han- 
mer reads more valued young. I think the present glu^le.Vias»\sv^x^ 
of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

The same kind of gingle is in Sidneys Astrot>>vel atvd SteUa; 
'* ■ ' young-wise, wise-vaWatvt.''* Stecucns. — 
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Albeit, consideratioiis infinite 

Do make against it:— -No, good Worcester, d«|, 

We love our people well ;* even those we love, 

That are misled upon your cousin's part: 

And, will they take the offer of our grace. 

Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 

Shall be my friend again, and I 'II be his: 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 

What he will do:— But if he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their ofiice. So, be gone ; 

We will not now be troubled with reply : 

We offer fair, take it advisedly. I Exeunt Won. and Ver. 

P. Hen, It v/ill not be accepted, on my life: 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

K. Hen. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge; 
For, on their answer, we will set on them : 
And God befriend us, as our cause is just! 

[ iSxewwr King, Blunt, and Prince Zoun, 

Pal, Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and be- 
stride me,® so; 'tis a point of friendship. 

P, Hen. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friend- 
ship. Say thy prayers, and farewel. 

Pal, I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 

P. Hen. Why, thou owest God a death. lExit."^ 

Pal. 'Tis not due yet; I would be loth to pay him 
before his day. What need I be so forward with him 



^ — No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people vtelli] As there appears to be no reason for 
introducing the negative into this sentence, I should suppose it 
an error of the press, and that we ought to read : 
Know, good Worcester, kn6w ^c. 
There is sufficient reason to believe that many parts of these 
plays were dictated to the transcribers, and the words, kno'Oi and 
no, are precisely the same in sound. M. Mason. 

t .....^ and bestride mc,] In the battle of Agincourt, Henry, 
when king, did this act of friendship for his brother the Duke of 
Gloucester. Steevens. 

So again, in The Comedy of Errors-. 

" When I bestrtd thee in the viars, and took 
Deep scars, to save thy life." Malone. 



({ 



£xit.1 This exit is rematkedbv M^.U^ton. yohmon. 
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that calls not on me? Well, 'tis no matter; Honour 
pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on ? how then ? Can honour set to a lefj ? 
No. Or an arm? No. Or take away the grief of a 
wound ? No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? 
No, What is honour? A word. What is in that word, 
honour? What is that honour? Air. A trim reckoning! 
•—Who hath it? He that died o* Wednesday. Doth he 
feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it insensible then?« 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? 
No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it: — therefore 
I*H none of it: Honour is a mere scutcheon,^ and so 
ends my catechism. I Exit, 

SCENE II. 

T/ie Rebel Camfi, 
Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

TVor, O, no, my nephew must not know, sir Richard, 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 

Fer. 'Twere best, he did. 

IVor. Then are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be, 
The king should keep his word in loving us; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults: 
Suspicion shall be all stuck full of eyes:^ 
For treason is but trusted like the fox; 

8 — Honour is a mere scutcheon,] This is very fine. The re- 
ward of brave actions formerly was only some honourable bearing 
in the shields of arms bestowed upon deservers. But Falstali* 
having said that honour often came not till after death, he calls it 
very wittily a scutcheon, which is the painted heraldry borne in fu- 
neral processions ; and by mere scutdheon is insinuated, that whe- 
ther alive or dead, honour was but a name. Warbtirton. 

9 Suspicion shall be all stuck fall of eyes .•] The same image of 
suspicion is exhibited in a Latin traijedy, called JRoxana, written 
about the same time by Dr. William Alabaster. Johnson. 

Dr. Farmer, with great propriety, would reform the line as I 
have printed it. In all former editions, without regard to mea- 
sure,- it stood thus : 

" Suspicion, all our liveSf shall be a\.v\cV^vJ\ csfv. e^^'^' 
All the aid copies read — supposition. Steepens. 

The emendation \ras made by Mr. Vo\iQ. Mcilone • 
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Who, ne'er so tame, so cherish'd, and lock'd up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

Look how we can, or sad, or merrily, 

Interpretation will misquote our looks; 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

The better cherish'd, still the nearer death. 

My nephew's trespass may be well forgot, 

It hath the excuse of youth, and heat of blood ; 

And an adopted name of privilege, — 

A hare-brain'd Hotspur,* govern'd by a spleen: 

All his offences live upon my head. 

And on his father's; — we did train him on; 

And, his corruption being ta'en from usy 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 

Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know, 

In any case, the offer of the king. 

Ver, Deliver what you will, I '11 say, 'tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

Enter Hotspur and Douglas; and Officers and 

Sotdiersy behind* 
Hot, My uncle is return'd : — Deliver up 
My lord of Westmoreland.*— Uncle, what news^ 
Wor, The king will bid you battle presently. 
Doug, Defy him by the lord of Westmoreland.* 
Hot, Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so.* 
Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. \^Exit. 
TVoT*, There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot. Did you beg any ? God forbid ! 
Wor, 1 told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus,-* 

* — an adopted name of privilege^-— 

A hare-brained Hotspur,] The name of Hotspur will privilege 
him from censure, yohruon. 

* — — — Deliver up 

My lord of Westmoreland.] He was ** impawned as a surety 
for the safe return" of Worcester. See Act IV, sc. iii. Malone. 

3 Doug. Defy him by the lard of Wettrnx^r eland.'] This line, as 
well as the next, (as has been observed by one of the modem 
editors) properly belongs lo Hotspur, whose impatience "Wrould 
scarcely suffer any one to anticipate him on such an occasion. 

Malone. 

* Lord Douglas, go you &c:] Douglas is here used as a trisylla- 
^^e. Jkfalone. 
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By now forswearing that he is forsworn : 
He calls us, rebels, traitors ; and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 

Re-eiiter Douglas. 

£>oug. Arm, gentlemen; to arms! for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth, 
And Westmoreland, that was engag'd,^ did bear it; 
Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 

TVor, The prince of Wales stepp'd forth before the 
king, 
And, nephew, challenged you to single fight. 

■Hot, O, 'would the quarrel lay upon our heads ; 
And that no man might draw short breath to-day, 
But I, and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me, 
How show'd his tasking?^ seem'd it in contempt? 

Fer. No, by my soul; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modestly, 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 
He gave you all the duties of a man ; 
Trimm'd up your praises with a princely tongue; 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle ; 
Making you ever better than his praise, 
By still dispraising praise, valued with you:^ 



s And Westmoreland, that tu<w engag'd,] Engaged is delivered as 
an hostage. A few lines before, upon the return of Worcester, 
he orders Westmoreland to be dismissed, yohnson. 

« Hovj shovi^d his tasking ?] Thus the quarto, 1598. The others, 
with the folio, read — talking. Steevens. 

I know not whether tasking is not here used for taxing; i. e. his 
satirical representation. So, in As you Like it : 

" my taxing, like a wild goose, flies.'*" 

See p. 309, n. 6. Tasking, however, is sufficiently intelligible in 
its most usual acceptation. We yet say, ** he took him to task.'* 

Malone. 

^ By still dispraising praise, valued faith you .•] This foolish line is 
indeed in the folio of 1623, but it is evidently the player's non- 
sense. Warburton. 

This line is not only in the first folio, but in all the editions be- 
fore it, that I have seen. Why it should be censured as nonsense 
I know not. To vilify praise, compared or valued with merit su- 
perior to praise, is no harsh expression. There is aivoUvei: Q.\i- 
jection to be made. Prince He wr^, \xv\\\& cX\"a5^^v.'i*^^ <2Jn. ^^^^2. 
bad indeed commended h\m, \)\\\ \n\\\\ x«> ^wOcvV^t;^^^^^'* " 
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And, which became him like a prince indeed. 

He made a blushing cital of himself;^ 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace. 

As if he master'd* there a double spirit, 

Of teaching, and of learning, instantly. 

There did he pause : But let me tell the world,*— 

If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope. 

So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Hot, Cousin, I think, thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies; never did I hear' 
Of any prince, so wild, at liberty:'— 

might represent bim above praise; and there seems to be no rea- 
son why Vernon should magnify the Prince's candour beyond the 
truth. Did then Shakspeare forget the foregoing scene ? or are 
some lines lost from the Prince's speech \ Johnson, 

I do not suspect any omission. Our author in repeating letters 
and speeches of former scenes in his plays, seldom attends mi- 
nutely to what he had written. I believe, in these cases he al- 
ways trusted to memory. Malone, 

8 He made a blushing cital {f funuelfi] Mr. Pope observes, 
that by citai is meant taxation; but I rather think itmeax\8 recital. 
The verb is used in that sense in The Tvoo Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act IV, sc. i: 

" — for we cite our faults, 
" That they may hold excus'd our lawless lives.'* 
Again, in King Henry V, Act V, sc. ii : 

«« Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
" Which you have citedy^* &c. Collins. 

9 _ he master^ — ] i.e. was master of. Steevens. 

lUpon his follies; never did I hear — ] The old copies — on his 
follies. Mr. Pope introduced the syllable necessary to metre. 
Mr. Malone, however, tells us, that— Affar is used, in this in- 
stance, as a dissyllable, and consequently, I suppose, would read 
the line as follows : 

On his \ follies; | never \ did I\ he-ar. Steevens. 

a Of any prince, so vjild, at liberty:] Of any prince that played 
such pranks, and was not confined as a madman. Johnson. 

The quartos, 1598, 1599, and 1608, read— *o voild a libertie. 
Perhaps the author wrote—*© v:ild a libertine. Thus, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 

" Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts." 
The oldest reading, however, may be the true one; for in Ths 
Comedy of Errors the same phraseology occurs again: 
" — prating mountebanks, 
" And many such like liberties of sin." Stecrem. 
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But, be he as he will, yet once ere night 

I will embrace him with a soldier's arni) 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 

Arm, arm, with speed And, fellows, soldiers, friends, 

Better consider what you have to do, 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 

Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Enter a Messenger* 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 

Hot, I cannot read them now.-— 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial'spoint, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us ! 
Now for our conscience, — the arms are fair. 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mesa, My lord, prepare; the king comes on apace. 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profess not talking; Only this — 
Let each man do his best: and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now, — Esperance!^ — Percy! — and set on. — 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that musick let us all embrace : 

3 Ncm^ — Esperance !] This was the word of battle on Percy's 
side. See Hall's Chronicle, folio 22. Pope. 

Esperance^ or Esperanza, has always been the motto of the 
Percy family. Esperance en Dieu is the present motto of tlie 
Duke of Northumberland, and has been long used by his prede- 
cessors. Sometimes it was expressed Esperance ma ComfortCy 
which is still legible at Alnwick castle over the great gate. Percy. 

Our author found this word of battle in Holinshed. He seems 
to have used Esperance as a word of four syllables. So, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" And Honi soit qui maly pens^, write." MaUme,, 

In French metre, the e final always Ttv^es ^s^^"S!J^^>'*^^s^"^^'^ 
does not in prose. M» Mason. 
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For, heaven to earth,* some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

[77/r Trumfieta sound. They embrace^ and exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Plain near Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^ and Parties fighting, Alarum to the Battle, 
Then enter Douglas and Blunt, meeting. 

Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle* thus 
Thou crossest me ? what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head? 

Doug, Know then, my name is Dou£;las ; 

And 1 do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 

Blunt, They tell thee true. 

Doug, The lord of StaflFord dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness; for, instead of thee, king Harry, 
This sword hath ended him : so shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 

Blunt, 1 was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot^* 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford's death. \They fight^ and Blunt m sUdn. 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot, O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Holmedon thud, 
I never had tritimph'd upon a Scot. 

Doug, All 's done, all 's won ; here breathless lies the 
king. 

Hot, Where? 

Doug, Here. 

Hot. This, Douglas? no, I know this face full well : 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furnish'd like the king himself.^ 

^JFoTy heaven to earth,'] i. e. one might wager heaven to earth. 

Warburton. 

* — in the battle — ] The^ which is not in the old copies, was 
added for the sake of the measure, by Sir T. Hanmer. Malone, 

* I 'was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot/] The folio reads, I 
think, better: 

/ viaa not bom to yield, thou haughty Scot. Ritson, 

7 Semblably furnished &c.] i. e. in resemblance, alike. This 
word occurs in Tht DeviVs Charter^ 1607: 



1 
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Doug, A fool go with thy soul, whither it goesl* 
A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? 

Hot, The king hath many marching in his coats. 

Doug, Now, by my sword, I will kill all his coats; 
I '11 murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 

Hot. Up, and away; 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. \_Exeunt. 

Other Maruma, Knter Falstaff. 

Fal, Though I could 'scape shot-free at London,^ I 

fear the shot here; here 's no scoring, but upon the 

pate.— Soft! who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt ;-«there 's 

honour for you: Here *s no vanity M — 1 am as hot as 

" So, semblably doth he with terror strike.** 
Ag^, in The dose is altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609: 

" Semblably prisoner to yo\iT general.'* Steevens. 

8 A fool go ijoith thy soul, luhither it goes f] The old copies read: 
Ah, Joolf go viith thy soul, &g. but this appears to be nonsense. I 
have ventured to omit a single letter, as well as to change the 
punctuation, on the authority of the following passage in The 
Merchant of Venice: 

** With one fool's head I came to woo, . 

" But I go away with two." 
Again, more appositely, in Promos and Cassandra, 1578: 

** Go, and a knave with thee.'* 
See a note on Tim^n of Athens, Act V, sc. ii. Steevens, 

Mr. Steevens has but partially eradicated the nonsense of this 
passage. Read: 

A fool go with thy soul, where-e'er it goes, ^itson. 
Whither, I believe, means — to vohatever place. So, p. 216 : 

" — Bat hark you, Kate ; 

** Whither I go, thither shall you go too." Steevens. 

9 ■ shot-free at London,"] A play upon shot, as it means the 
part of a reckoning, and a missive weapon discharged from artil- 
lery, yohnson. 

So, in Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosopher, 1630 : " — the best 
shot to be discharged is the tavern bill ; the best alarum is the 
sound of healths." 

Again, in The Play of the Four P\ 1569 : 

« Then after your drinking, how fall ye to winking ? 
** Sir, after drinking, while the shot is tinking.*' 
Again, Hey wood, in his Epigrams on Proverbs. ^ 

** And it is yll commynge, 1 have heard ^^'^» 

" To the end of a shot, and begmivyw^ o^ «ifewj ?* Sttt?«j«»»» 

J^^T^JSTere 's no vanity/'] In our au\3^ot»a Mve^^ ^^ T»fc^^«»' 
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molten lead) and as heavy too : God keep lead out of me I 
I need no more weight than mine own bowels.— -I have 
led my raggamuffins where they are peppered: there 's 
but three of my hundred and fifty ^ left alive; and they 
are for the town's end, to beg during life. But who 
comes here? 

Enter Prince HenRT. 
P, lien. What, stand'st thou idle here? lend me thy 
sword: 
Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
Whose deaths are unreveng'd : Pry'thee, lend thy sword.^ 
PaL O Hal, I pr*ythee, give me leave to breathe a 
while.— Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms,^ 

in common speech, was used to design, ironically, the excess of 
a thing. Thus, Ben Jonson, in Ewry Man in his ffwmowr^ says: 

" O here 's no foppery! 

** Death, I can endure the stocks better." 
Meaning, as the passage shews, that \he foppery was excessive. 
And so in many oUier places. Warimrton. 

I am in doubt whether this interpretation, though ingenious 
and well supported, is true. The words may mean, here is real 
honour, no vanity^ or empty appearance, yohnton. 

I believe Dr. Warburton is right: the same ironical kind of ex- 
pression occurs in The Mad Loafer of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

** — ^ Here 's no villainy ! 

** I am glad I came to the hearing." 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub,- 

'♦ Here was no subtle device to get a wench I** 
Again, in the first part of yeronimo, &c. 1605 : 

** Here 's nojine wUainy/ no damned brother!" 
Again, in our author's Taming of the Shrra.- "Here 's no 
knavery !" Steevens. 

* -'!— there *s but three tf my hundred and fifty —1 All the old 
copies have — There *s not three &c* They are evidently errone- 
ous. The same mistake has already happened in this play, where 
it has been rightly corrected. See p. 303, n, 8. So again, in Corio" 
lanus, 1623 : 

" " Cor. Ay, ina mine own desire ? 
"ICit. How, nof your own desire?" Malone, 

^ Pry^thee, lend thy t^ord-^ Old copies, redundantly, 

— Pry*thee, lend me thy sword Steevens. 

* — Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms,'} Meaning 
Grep^ory the Seventh, called Hildehrand. This furious friar sur- 
mounted almost invincible obstacles to deprive the Emperor of 

his r/g-ht of mvestiture of \)\&Yio^s« vf\a^V Vaa predecessors bad 
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afi I have done this day. I hs^ve paid Percy, I have made 
him sure. 

jP. Hen. He is, indeed; and living to kill thee.* I pr'y- 
thee, lend me thy sword. 

Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou 
get*st not my sword ; but take my pistol, if thou wilt. 

F. Hen, Give it me: What, is it in the case? 

FaL Ay, Hal; 'tis hot, 'tis hot; there 's that will sack 
a city.* [The Prince draws out a bottle of sack, 

F^ Hen, What, is 't a time to jest and dally now ? 

[ Throws it at him^ and exit, 

FaL Well, if Percy be alive, I '11 pierce him.^ If he 

long attempted in vain. Fox, in his History, hath made Gregory 
«o odious, that I don't doubt but the good Protestants of that time 
were well pleased to hear him thus characterized, as uniting the 
attributes of their two great enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one. 

Warburton. 
On the subject of Hildebrand's exploits an ancient tragedy was 
written, though the title of it only has reached us. Hence, per- 
haps, our author's acquaintance with Turk Gregory. Steevens. 

* — / ha'ce paid Percy, I have made him sure. 
P. Hen. He is, indeed; and &c.] The Prince's answer, which 
is apparently connected with Falstaff's last words does not cQ' 
here so well as if the knight had said — 

I have made him, iure; Percy '* safe enough. 
Perhaps a wortl or two like these may be lost, yohnson. 

Sure has two significations ; certainly disposed of, and safe. Fal- 
staif uses it in the form.er sense, the Prince replies to it in the 
latter. Steevens. 

^ -^— sack a city.'] A quibble on the word sack, yohnson. 

The same quibble may be found in Aristippits, or the jovial 
Philosopher, 1630 : "—it may justly seem to have taken the name 
of sack from the sacking of cities." Steevens. 

^ — If Percy be alive, I Ul pierce Aim] Certainly, he * II pierce 
him,, i. e. Prince Henry will, who is just gone out to seek him. 
Besides, / Ul pierce him, contradicts the whole turn and humour of 
the speech. Warhurton. 

1 rather take the conceit to be this : To pierce a vessel is to tap 

. it. FalstaflT takes up his bottle, which the Prince had tossed at his 

head, and being about to animate himself with a draught, cries: 

Jf Percy be alive, I * II pierce him, and so draws the cork. I do not 

propose tJiis with much confidence, yohnson. 

Ben Jonson has the same quibble in his ITevj Inn, Act HI: 

** Sir Pierce anon will pierce us a new Vvo^%\ve^^?^ 
1 believe Falstaff makes this boast that l\\t "Pyvcvc^ TCiVj V^"** 
h; and continues the rest of the speecVi iu a\o>we.T «.CiC«isX»^^ ^^X** 
VOL, VIII. IS, e 
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do come in my wa^^ so; if he do not^ if I come in his, 
willingly, let him make a carbonado of me.^ I like not 
such grinning honour as sir Walter hath: Give me life: 
\vhich if I can save, so; if not, honour comes unlooked 
for, and there 'a an end. [ Exit, 

SCENE IV, 

%4nother Part qf the Field, 

jiiarum0. Excursions, Enter the Kingi Prince Hsk&y, 
Prince Johjv, and. Westmoreland. 

K. Hen. I pr'ythee, 
Harry, withdraw thyself; thou biced'st too much:*— 
Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 

P, John. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 

P. Hen. I do beseech your majesty, make up, 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends.^ 

K. Hen. I will do so;— 
My lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 

West. Come, my lord^ I will lead you to your tent. 

P. Hen. Lead me, my lord ? I do not need your help : 
And heaven forbid, a shallow scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field a3 this; 
Where stain'd nobility lies trodden on, . 
And rebels' arms tritlimph in massacres ! 

P. John. We breathe too long: — Come, cousin West- 
moreland, 

he is out of hearing. Shakspeare has the same play on words in 
Lewi's Labour '* L^atf Act IV, sc. ii. Steevens. 

Shakspeare was not aware that he here ridiculed the serious 
etymology of the Scottish historian: *' PiercyapenetrandoocuXwm 
Regis Scotorum, ut fabulatur Boetius." Skinner. H. White. 

8 _. a carbonado of me.'] A Carbonado is a piece of meat cut 
cross-wise for the gridiron. Johnson. 

So, in The Spanish Gypsie, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653 : 
" Carbonado thou the old rogiie my father, 
" While you slice into collops the rusty gammon his man," 

Steepens. 

9 — thou bleed*st too much .•] History says, the Prince was 
wounded in the face by an arrow. Steeoens. 

* ■■ ' p ' vima.ze y our Jr tends. 1 i. e. throw them into consternation. 

Steevens 
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Our duty this way lies; for God's sake, come. 

lEa;eunt P. John, and West. 

P, Hen. By heaven, thou hast deceiv'd me, Lancaster, 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit : 
Before, I lov'd thee as a brother, John ; 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 

JT. Hen, I saw him hold lord Percy at the point, 
With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior.* 

P. Hen, O, tHis boy 

Lends mettle to us all ! {Escit. 

jllaruma. Enter Douglas. 

Doug, Another king ! they grow like Hydra's heads : 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them.— What art thou, 
That counterfeit'st the person of a king ? 

K. Hen. The king himself; who, Douglas, grieves at 
heart. 
So many of his shadows thou hast met, 
And not the very king. \ have two boys. 
Seek Percy, and thyself, about the field: 
But, seeing thou fall'st on me so luckily, 
I will assay thee ; so defend thyself. 

Doug. I fear, thou art another counterfeit ; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'st thee like a king : 
But mine, I am sure, thou art, whoe'er thou be. 
And thus I win thee. S^They jUght ; the King being in dan^ 

ger, enter Prince Henry. 

P, Hen, Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of Shirley,' Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the prince of Wales, that threatens thee ; 
Who never promiseth, but he means to pay.*— 

IT/iey Jight; DoUGLAS Jliea. 

' / *flTO him hold lord Percy at the point, 
Withiustier maintenance than I did look Jor he."] So, Holinshed, 
p. 759 : " — the earle of Richmond withstood his violence, and 
iept him at the sv}ord** point without advantage, longer than hi* 
companion* either thought or judged" Steeven*. 

3 Of Shirley, &c.] The old copies, redundantly, 
Of valiant Shirley, &c. Steeven*. 

* Who never promiseth, but he Tneons to J>ajl\ '^ t ^^^*qS^ ^«t- 
iainly read: 



f^ 
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Cheerly, my lord; How fares your grace?— 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton; I '11 to Clifton strsught. 

jr. Hen, Stay, and breathe a while:— 
Thou hast redeem'd thy lost opinion;^ 
And showM, thou mak'st some tender of my life, 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

P, Hen. O heaven! they did me too much injury, 
That ever said, I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you ; 
Which would have been as speedy in your end, 
As all the poisonous potions in the world. 
And sav'd the treacherous labour of your son. 

JT. Hen, Make dp to Clifton, I '11 to sir Nicholas Gaw- 
sey. lEjni K, Hen. 

Enter Hotspuh. 

Hot, If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 

P, Hen, Thou speak'st as if I would deny my name. 

Hot, My name is Harry Percy. 

P, Hen, Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 
I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 
To share* with me in glory any more : 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 
Nor can one England brook a double reign. 
Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 

Hot, Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the one of us ; And 'would to God, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 



Who never ffromiseth, but means to pay, 
which ag^es with what the Prince says in the first Act : 

" And pay the debts I never promised.** M. Mason. 

* Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion;] i. e. thy lost reputation t 
for in tliat sense the word was then used. So, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Thierry and Theodoret: 

*• What opinion will the managing 

" Of this affair bring to my wisdom! my invention 

*• Tickles with approbation on 't!** 
Again, in The Gamester^ by Shirley, 1637 : 

" Patience ! I mean you have the opinion of a valiant gfentle- 
man; one that dares fight and maintain your honour against 
odds." Heed. 
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P. Hen, I '11 make it greater, ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I '11 crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. [ They fights 

Enter Falstaff. 
FaL Well said, Hall to it, Hal!— Nay, you shall find 
no boy's play here, I can tell you. 

Enter Douglas ; he fights with FalstafFj wAo fiilh 
down as if he were deady and exit Douglas. Hotspur 
is vooundedy andfixUa, 

Hot, O, Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my youth:* 
I better brook the loss of brittle life, 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts, worse than thy sword my 

flesh ; 
But thought 'a the slave of life,^ and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop.* O, I could prophecy, 



O, Harry i thou hast robb'^d me of my youth/] Shakspeare has 
chosen to make Hotspur fall by the hand of the Prince of Wales ; 
but there is, I believe, no authority for the fact. Holinshed says, 
*• The king slew that day with his own hand six and thirty per- 
sons of his enemies. The other [i. e. troops] of his party, en- 
couraged by his doings, fought valiantly, and slew the Lord 
Percy, called Henry Hotspur." Speed says Percy was killed by 
an unknown hand. Malone. 

7 But thought *s the slave of life,'] So, in Hamlet.' 

" Purpose is but the slave to m£m.ory*^ Steevens. 

8 — those proud titles thou hast mon of me; 
They viound iny thoughtSf^-—- 

But thought *s the slave (fife, and life time's fool; 

And tim,e, " 

Must have a stop.'\ Hotspur in his last moments endeavours 
to console himself. The glory of the prince vsounds his thoughts; 
but thought, being dependent on Ife, must cease with it, and will 
soon be at an end. Life, on which thought depends, is itself of no 
great value, being the fool and sport of tim^; of time, which 
with all its dominion over sublunary things, m.ust itself at last be 
stopped, yohnson. 

Hotspur aUndes to the Fool'm our ancient farces, or the repre- 
sentations commonly called Death^s Dance, &c. The same aUu* 
ftion occurs in Measure for MeasurCy axvd Lxi^z L.dboviar''^ "Ljcma, 

» e X 
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But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue;— No, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for — [Diet. 

P. Hen, For worms, brave Percy: Fare thee well, 
great heart! 
Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk!* 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; *■ 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough:— This earth, that bears thee dead,* 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so dear a show' of zeal:— « 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face ;^ 
And, even in thy behalf, I 'U thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven! 
Thy ignomy' sleep with thee in the grave, 

The same expression is to be found in our author's 106th 
Sonnet: 

*«^Love 's not TinuUfool.^* Malont. 

^ Ili'V>eav*d ambition, &c.] A metaphor taken from cloth, which 
shrinks when it is ill-weaved^ when its texture is loose, yohntan. 

1 A kingdom for it was too *mxill a bound: ^c] 

*< Carminibus confide bonis — jacet ecce TibuUus ; 
« Vix manet d toto parva quod uma ca[Mt." Ovid, 

yohntom. 

3 — that bear* thee dead,"] The most authentick copy, the 

quarto of 1598, and the folio, have — the dead. The true reading 

is found in a quarto of no authority or value, 1639; but it is here 

clearly right. Malone. 

3 -'-— so dear a 4ham — ] Thus the first and best quarto. All 
the subsequent copies have — so great &c. Malone. 

* But let m,y favours hide thy mangled face i] We should read—* 
favour, face, or countenance. He is stooping down here to kiss 
Hotspur. Warburton. 

He rather covers his face with a scarf, to hide the gbastliness 
of death, yohnson. 
See p. 277, n. 9. Malone. 

5 ignomy — ] So the word igmnniny was formerly written. 

Thus, in Troilut and Cressida, Act V, sc iii: 

«« Hence broker lacquey ! ignomy and shame,** 8ic. Heed* 
Again, in Lord Cromv^ell, 1602: 

•« With scandalous ignomy and slanderous speeches.** 

Malont. 
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But not remember'd in thy epitaph !— 

[He sees Falstaff on the ground. 
What! old acquaintance! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewel ! 
I could have better spar'd a better man. 
O) I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity. 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer^ to-day, 
Though many dearer,^ in this bloody fray ; — 
Emboweird will I see thee by and by; 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [Eodt, 

Fal. [rising slowly'] Embowelled! if thou embowel 
me tO'day, I '11 give you leave to powder me," and eat 
me too, to-morrow. *Sblood, 'twas time to counterfeit, 
or that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 
Counterfeit ? I lie, 1 am no counterfeit : To die, is to be 
a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who 
hath not the life of a man : but to counterfeit dying, when 
a man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true 
and perfect image of life indeed. The better part of 
valour is — discretion; in the which better part, 1 have 
saved my life. 'Zounds, I am afraid of this gunpowder 
Percy, though he be dead: How, if he should counter- 
feit too, and rise ? I am afraid, he would prove the better 



« — - so fat a deer — ] There is in these lines a very natural mix- 
ture of the serious and ludicrous, produced by the view of Percy 
and Falstaff. I wish all play on words had been forborne. 

yohnson, 
1 find the same quibble in The Tivo- Angry Women of Abington, 
1599: 

" Life is as dear in deer, as 'tis in men." 
Again, in A Maidenhead 'well lost, 1632, a comedy, by Hey wood: 
«* There 's no deer so dear to him, but he will kill it." 

Steevens. 
Fat is the reading of the first quarto, 1598, the most authen- 
tick impression of this play, and of the folio. The other quartos 
have— -/fl/r. Malone. 

So fat a deer, seems to be the better reading, for Turbervile, 
in The Terms of the Ages of all Beasts of Venerie and Chase, ob- 
serves : " — You shall say by anie deare, a great deare, and not 
Vifayre deare, unless it be a rowe, which in the fifth year is called 
9.fayre rowe-bucke." Toilet. 

7 — many dearer,"] Many of greater NoXv^e. ^Wuon,. 

' "-^^ to powder mCfl TojbowderVslOBaXV. ^oKnaotv. 
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coiinterfeh. Therefore I '11 make him sure: yea^ and 
I *11 swear I killed him. Why may not he rise, as well 
as I? Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees 
me. Therefore, sirrah, [•tabbing' Mrn] with a new wound 
in your thigh, come you along with me. 

[Take* Hot. en hU back, 

Rc'Cnter Prince Heitrt and Prince Johh. 

P, Hen, Come, brother John, full bravely hast thou 
fiesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. 

P, John, But, soft! whom have we here? 

Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead ? 

P, Hen. I did ; I saw him dead, breathless and bleeding 

Upon the ground.* 

Art thou alive ? or is it phantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight? I pr'ythee, speak; 
We will not trust our eyes, without our ears :— 
Thou art not what thou seem'st. 

Pal. No, that 's certain; I am not a double man:^ 
but if 1 be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack. There 
is Percy: [^throwing the body dovm] if your father will 
do me any honour, so ; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himself I look to be either earl or duke^ I can assure 
you. 

P, Hen, Why, Percy 1 killed myself, and saw thee 
dead. 

Fal, Didst thou?— Lord, lord, how this world is given 
to lying! — I grant you, I was down, and out of breath; 
and so was he : but we rose both at an instant, and fought 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be believed, 
so ; if not, let them, that should reward valour, bear the 
sin upon their own heads. I '11 take it upon my death, 
I gave him this wound in the thigh :^ if the man were 

^V^OTithegrcfund'] Old copies— 
On the ground' Steeven*. 

I — a double man:'\ That is, I am not Falstaif and Percy to- 
gether, though having Percy on my back, I seem double. yohMOfL 
Dryden lias adopted this phrase in his Indian Emperor : 
** I kilVd a double man r the one half lay 
" Upon the gvou\\d,\.lve other ran away." Steevens. 

*— I gave hhn, thu wound in tKc tKl^>v:"\'^V^ ^«.yv learned 
Z^rd Lv'tteiton observes, xVaX. ^\\33t%V^^T«:\v^s i.^-^x^^s. ^js. "^^^Cvjr* 
to FaistafT^ which WVHaaia oi 'NV^Nm^XiVffi V^^ mN4^\«^>i ^\». 
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alive) and-would deny it, I would make him eat a piece 
of my sword. 

jP. John, This is the strangest tale that e'er I heard. 

P, Hen. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back: 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I '11 gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

\A Retreat is sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother^ let 's to the highest of the field, 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 

\_Exeunt Prince Hen. and Prince John. 

Fal, I '11 follow, as they say, for reward. He that re- 
wards me, God reward him ! If I do grow great, I '11 
grow less ; for I '11 purge, and leave sack, and live clean- 
ly, as a nobleman should do. \_Exity bearing off the Body\ 

SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Field, 

The Trumfiets sound. Enter King Henry, Prince Hen- 
ry, Prince John, Westmoreland, and Others^ with 
Worcester, and Viirhos, /trisoners, 

K, Hen, Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke.'— 
Ill-spirited Worcester I did we not send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you \ 
And would'st thou turn our offers contrary? 
Misuse the tenor of thy kinsman's trust? 
Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature else, 
Had been alive this hour. 



by one of the Conqueror's knights to the body of King Harold. 
I do not hovv'ever believe thai Lord Lyttellon supposed Shak- 
speare to have read this old Monk. The story is told likevvise by 
Matthew Pari* and Matthew of Westminster; and by many of 
the English Chroniclers, Stowe, Speed, &c. &c. Farmer. 

3 Thus ever did rebellion Jind rebuke.] Thomas Churchyard, in 
a catalojriie of his own printed works, prefixed lo his Challenge, 
1593, informs us, that he had published ** a booke called A lie 
buke to Rebellion [dedicated] to the good oVi^iV^'^ ^^^^^^x^^ 
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I^ like a christian, thou hadst xm\y borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 

Wor. What I have done, my safety urg*d mt to » 
And I embrace this loirtiine patiently, ^ 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 

K. Hen. Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon tOb^ 
Other offenders we will pauise upon.-^ 

lExeuni WoR. and Ver. guarded. 
How goes the fidd? 

F, Hen, The noble Scot, lord Douglas, when he &aw 
The fortune of the day quite turn'd frdm him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear,— fied with the rest; 
And, £silling from a hill, he was so bri!iis'd, 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is ; and I beseech your grace, 
I may dispose of him. 

K, Hm. With all my heart. 

P, Hen, Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong: 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless, and free : 
His valour, shown upon our crests to-day. 
Hath taught us^ how to cherjsh such high deeds, 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries ^ 

JT. Hen. Then this remains,— -that we divide our pow- 
er.-i** 



4 Hath taught us — ] This reading, which served to exclude an 
inelegant repetition (and might ha%t: been derived from the i|us^- 
to, 1598, corrected by our author,) is refuseil by Mr. Malone. 
See the subsequent note : and yet are we authorized to reject 
the fittest word, merely because it is not found in the earliest 
copy ? In a note on p. 330, Mr Malone accepts a reading trom a 
late quarto, which he acknowledges to be of no value* Steeveru* 

Math shown us ^] Thus the quarto, 1598. In that of 1599, 
thovjn was arbitrarily changed to taught, which consequently is 
the reading of the folio. The repetition is much in <mr author's 
manner. Malone. 

* Here Mr. Pope inserts the following speech from the quartos: 
** Lan. I thank your grace for this high courtesy, 
" Which I shall give away immediately." 
But Dr. Johnson judiciously supposes it to have been rejected by 
Shakspeare himself. Steevens. 
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You, son John) and my cousin Westmoreland^ 

Towards York shall bend you, with your dearest speed. 

To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Scroop, 

Who, as we hear, are busily in arms: 

Myself, — and you, son Harry, — will towards Wales, 

To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March. 

Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 

Meeting the check of such another day : 

And since this business so fair is done,^ 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. lExeunt, 



<> And since this business so fair is donCi"] Fair for ^jjurfy. £ither 
that word is here used as a dissyllable, or business as a trisylla^ 
ble. Malone, 

Business is undoubtedly the word employed as a trisyllable. 

Stee^xtut. 
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